A man’s testicles might not 


seem like something to be used 
for navigation, but they were 
3 | and are in native Oceania. So 
3 are stars, driftwood, clouds, 
, seaweed, winds, birds, weather, 
} the smell, taste, and tempera- 
ture of the ocean, interference 
patterns on the sea’s surface, 
and the olfactory sense of an 


on-board pig. How? —p. 64 


I have spent most of my adult life 
investigating the action of drugs: 
how they are discovered, what 
they are, what they do, how they 
can be helpful — or harmful. But 
my interests lie somewhat out- 
side the mainstream of pharma- 
cology. The area | have found 
most fascinating is that of the 
psychedelic drugs (compounds 
which temporarily alter the 


state of one’s consciousness). 


The prevailing opinion in this 


country is that there are drugs 
that have legal status and are 
either relatively safe or at least 
have acceptable risks, and there 
are other drugs that are illegal 
and have no legitimate place in 
our society. Although this opinion 
is widely held and vigorously 
promoted, I sincerely believe 
that it is wrong. It is an effort 
to paint things either black or 


white, when, in this area, as in 


~ most of real life, truth is grey. 
—p. 22 


Mayans, Hawaiians, and 
Tibetans. Virtual reality, 
psychedelic alchemy, neu- 
ro-tarot. Youth culture and 
elder care. Teaching lum- 
ber companies not to tres- 
pass. Radio as anarchic 
medium. A grandmother's 
advice on childrearing. 
Zines. Independent music 
producers. Lucid dreams. 
What's going on here? 


Magazines are about niches, about identifiable 
readers. You ought to be able to tell who reads 
a magazine by looking at the cover or skim- 
ming the table of contents. Whole Earth 
Review is frustratingly difficult to nail down, 
or even to find the right handle to get a 
grip on. 


The underlying order to this collection of 
topics becomes visible when you know some- 
thing about our readers. 


Whole Earth Review readers are an unusual- 
ly eclectic lot. Despite their many differences, 
they share a few common characteristics: a 
penchant for thinking for themselves, a hunger 
for new ways to look at the world, the ability 
to read something that requires some thought, 
respect for intellectual integrity, a taste for 
ideas that challenge their own assumptions, 
a willingness to expose their naked brains to 
the howling winds of change. 


This is a lonely place, but as we 


walk through it on the darkest 


night it’s like a spirit world. We 
can’t see the ground at our feet — 
the rocks, the sticks, the cactus, 


the prairie dog holes — because 
we're gazing at a tiny phosphor- 


escent dot set a foot in front of 
our noses. Although we’re not 
conscious of seeing these ob- 


stacles, our minds see them 


clearly and deliver sure instruc- 


tions to the feet as we glide with 
perfect safety over rough ter- 


rain. It is like walking on faith, 
supported by a serene confi- 


dence, every one of our senses 


alert. What we are doing is 


Nightwalking. —p.4 


“To speak of culture one must 
not only speak of the present, 
but the past and future as well,” 
Mayan leader Daniel Matul said 
as he pointed at a chalk-drawn 


map of Guatemala. The class — 


mostly Mayan Indians, a few 


non-Mayan Guatemalans and 
Costa Ricans, and one North 
American, myself — was study- 


ing the sacred book of the Quiche _ a 
Maya, the Pop Wuj. Written in Re 
the mid-1500s, after Pedro de Al- 
varado began his brutal invasion 


i 


of what is today Guatemala, the = 
Pop Wuj is a rich mytho-historical | KS 
text containing the cosmovision 
of the 5,000-year-old Mayan 


—p. 74 


civilization. 


He appeared from a dark door- 
way in the Nachung Monastery 
in Lhasa: a rotund smiling old 
man in tattered grey robes, his 
hands overflowing with walnuts. 
couldn’t hold on to all the 

walnuts he was offering me. They 
clattered on the ground as his 
dog ran around him barking. He 
was hushing the dog, laughing at 
having too many walnuts, giving 
them to me and inviting me into 
his room all at once. His infectious 
smile and laughter were impos- 
sible to resist. In the room there 
would be endless cups of tea 
thick with rancid yak butter. Is 

_ butter tea too high a price to pay 
for enlightenment? I followed him 
and then the first cup was in my 
hand and as he offered it | saw 
the scars. They were deep scars, 
the marks of manacles clamped 
tight for many years. —p. 84 


INFORMATION: 
POLICE 


Information doesn’t want. 
People want. 


These are never the people who 
are visible to economics or his- 
tory. These are the ordinary 
people who don’t seem to act 

on the grand stage of world dy- 
namics. They are not the “op- 
pressed” of Marxist literature, 
just the ordinary people, people 
who take the bus to work, who 
shop in K-mart, who eat at Mc- 
Donald’s. They want information 
to be free and they have changed 
history. —p. 38 


Like our readers, Whole Earth Review is hard 
to categorize. We differ from other magazines 
in some fundamental ways. We don't cater to 
a narrow demographic niche that can be de- 
scribed in terms of a statistically quantifiable 
“typical reader,’ who can then be sold to 
advertisers (the people who finance the opera- 
tion of most magazines). Instead of fishing for 
consumers to sell to advertisers, we fish for the 
tastiest ideas in the information streams and 
serve them to people who aren't in the mood 
for media fast-food. The people who find 
sustenance in what we have to offer sustain 
us in return through subscriptions. 


Our table of contents is addressed to many 
people, few of whom will initially be attracted 
to the same items, because we serve several 
communities of readers who lead different 
kinds of lives, and who may disagree with one 
another about many things, but who are not 


averse to learning about what happens in each 


other's worlds. 


Some of our readers and writers live in fourth- 
floor urban walkups, some of them travel for 
a week on jungle trails to get to a post office. 
Environmentalists in Kyoto told me that we 
had been a “lifeline” to the world for many 
years. Magazine editors in Amsterdam told me 
they had been looking through WER as a 
window onto a part of American culture you 
couldn't find through any other medium. | 
know hippies in Hawaii who live and work 
at the Church of the Mother Earth who are 
longtime readers, and I’ve met CEOs of global 
corporations. who have been reading us for 
just as long. I’ve met our readers in the Lon- 
don headquarters of Royal Dutch/Shell, and 
I've met them in the San Rafael headquarters 
of the Grateful Dead. I think there are more 
bohemians than CEOs among our readers, but 
I wouldn't be surprised if that is changing. 


I've ceased to be surprised when somebody 
completely unlikely tells me that he or she has 
been reading WER and CQ for years. But I 
know I am likely to hear something you need 
to know. And that is what I hope you con- 
tinue to find in these pages. 

—Howard Rheingold 


Canada’s announcement in De- 


cember 1990 of a comprehensive 
plan to invest $3 billion in its en- 
vironmental recovery is a shout 
of joy for the world. The Green 
Plan for a healthy environment 
is, | believe, the most complete, 
big-picture strategy ever pro- 
posed by any nation. With it, 
Canada moves its ship of state 
from a dangerous, issue-by-issue, 
leak-patching practice to rebuild- 
ing the nation for a safe | ,000- 
year voyage. Other nations, 
including the US., will follow. 
np: 52 3 


Aging begins with denial. If it 


‘ends there, you’re cooked. 


There are only theories about 
this, you understand, theories 
and a lot of opinion. You get to 
make your own facts. But by the 
time they become your facts, 


you’re stuck with them. 


The health-care pros can help. 
But only so much, because they 
distance themselves. In the end 
it comes down to you and your 
mom, or your dad or your grand- 
parent or your spouse. There 
are things you can do, things you 
can anticipate and plan for. Some 
you can’t. And there is help — 
with or without money, contrary 
to pepular belief. You don’t have 
to do this alone; help is definitely 
out there if you know how to 
find it. —p. 108 
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Covers 


Front: Gary Houston, who 
did such a splendid job on our 
“Highways of the Mind”’ cover 
(#70), designed this cover, too. 
In real life, Gary designs for 
Visuals Northwest, 1306 N. 
Hoyt/Suite 203, Portland, 

OR 97209; 503/248-9911. 


(For ongoing coverage of 
cultural survival issues, the 
excellent Cultural Survival 
Quarterly is the place to look 
— we reviewed it most recently 
in the Whole Earth Ecolog, 

on page 31.) 


Back: Lois Anderson is a mis- 
tress of ninety-fifth-century 
terrestrial folk art. Her altar, a 
mixed-media glued sculpture, is 
magnificently ornate and eclec- 
tic. We hope humans will enjoy 
it a thousand years from now. 
—Howard Rheingold 


NIGHTWALKING 


Exploring the Dark with Peripheral Vision 
@ 


This is a lonely place, but as we walk through it on the darkest night it's like a 
spirit world. The darkness is filled with speckles of bioluminescence and ghosts 
left in deep arroyos by the shadows of starlight. We can’t see the ground at our 
feet — the rocks, the sticks, the cactus, the prairie dog holes — because we're 
gazing at a tiny phosphorescent dot set a foot in front of our noses. Although 
we're not conscious of seeing these obstacles, our minds do see them, see them 
clearly and deliver sure instructions to the feet as we glide with perfect safety 
over rough terrain. It is like walking on faith, supported by a serene confidence, 
every one of our senses alert. The mind is left free to explore the night spread 


across the widescreen field of vision. What we are doing is Nightwalking. 


T ALL BEGAN ONE AFTERNOON A COUPLE OF YEARS AGO, 
We were talking about people who have the ability to see farther or 
more deeply or more clearly than the rest of us, those exceptional 
individuals who can easily master complexity and ambiguity and 
arrive at startling insights. 


by We began to speculate on the possibility that these people weren't 
Nelcon Zink a smarter or more RIcAH than the average person but perpaps 
literally saw the world in a different manner. As we looked for direct 
3 connections between the literal and figurative meanings of words 
Stephen Parks like sight and vision, it slowly became apparent that we were onto 
something. We reviewed the physiology of sight and discovered that 
neural structures exist within the eye and brain, which facilitate a 
way of seeing that is radically dissimilar from the one we're accus- 
tomed to using. We confirmed that there is, indeed, a neurological 
basis for a distinct ‘‘second’’ type of sight, and that this way of 
seeing is available to all of us all the time. (Usually we are so ab- 
sorbed with our focused vision that we're unaware of its power.) 
Peripheral vision. 


and 
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Could peripheral vision possibly be related to Vision, to Insight, to 
all those capitalized powers of perception? Searching for references 
that might shed light on second sight, we found that while many 
individuals weren't particularly aware of how they accomplished 
their achievements, the reports contained eery similarities. We found 
a succession of texts from the Taoists of early China through the 
books of Carlos Castaneda that spoke of a certain kind of all-seeing 
gaze. It was often difficult to determine whether the authors were 
speaking literally or metaphorically, but it was perfectly clear in the 
case of Miyamoto Musashi, the legendary swordsman of fifteenth- 
century Japan, who had the clearest and most insightful descrip- 
tion of the powers of peripheral vision we found. 


In The Book of Five Rings, Musashi refers to the two types of sight 
which he calls Ken and Kan. Ken registers the movements of surface 
phenomena; it’s the observation of superficial appearance. Kan is 
the profound examination of the essence of things, seeing through 
or into. For Musashi, Ken is seeing with the eyes, Kan is seeing with 


the mind. The differentiation is akin to that of style versus substance. 


Nelson Zink is a psycho- 
therapist and author. His 
first book, The Structure 
of Delight, is available 
from Mind Matters Press 
(Taos). Stephen Parks 
publishes Inside Art, a 
newsletter covering the 
New Mexico art scene. 
Together they run The 
Embudo Center, where 
they offer instruction in 
Nightwalking. For more 
information, write P. O. 
Box 181, Embudo, NM 
87531. —Richard Nilsen 
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Musashi gives instructions for 
developing Kan sight: ‘‘It is im- 
portant to observe both sides | 
without moving the eyes. It is no 
good trying to learn this kind of 
thing in great haste. Always be 
watchful in this manner and under 
no circumstances alter your point 
of concentration.’ 


While Musashi certainly didn't 
understand the physiology of 
sight, he was acutely aware of the 
difference between cone and rod 
vision. We reviewed the science of 
vision and read that the retina of 


tice and touch naturally expanded 


and became more acute, as if we'd 
gradualiy become conscious of the 


peripheral regions of these senses too. 


the human eye is composed of 
three distinct areas: the fovea, 
macula and peripheral region. 
Each area performs a distinctive 
visual function and contributes to 
the sense we call sight. Because 
these different functions operate 
simultaneously and blend into 
each other, they aren't normally 
differentiated. The fovea is a small 
circular pit in the center of the 
retina packed with an unbelievable 
concentration (160,000 cells per 
square millimeter, an area about 
the size of the head of a pin) of 
color-sensitive receptor cells called 
cones, each with its own nerve | 
fiber. The fovea enables the aver- 
age person to see most sharply 
within a circle less than an eighth 
of an inch in diameter at a distance 
of twelve inches from the eye. 
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Surrounding the fovea is the mac- 
ula, an oval body of color-sensitive 
cells. Macular vision is quite clear, 
but not as clear and sharp as fo- 
veal vision, because the cones 
aren't as closely packed as they 
are in the fovea. We use the mac- 
ula for reading or watching tele- 
vision, among other things. 


Moving away from the central 
portion of the retina, the charac- 
ter and quality of vision changes 
radically. The capacity to see color 
diminishes as the color-sensitive 
cones become more scattered. 
Fine vision asso- 
ciated with closely 
packed cones, each 
with its own neu- 
ron, shifts to a 
coarser vision in 
which two hundred 
or more of a differ- 
ent type of receptor 
cell — the rods — 
are each connected 
to a single neuron. 
The effect of the 
connections be- 
tween rods is to 
amplify the per- 
ception of motion 
and light while 
reducing the ca- 
pacity for distinguishing detail. 


For our purposes, we began to 


think of the retina as divided into 


two areas: the fovea and macula, 
both with high concentrations of 
cones, and the periphery, where 
rods predominate — in short, 


Fovea——_———— 


Optic disk 


Lda Sseuston 


Optic nerve- 


Retina 


Me 
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cone and rod vision, responsible 
respectively for focused and peri- 
pheral vision. A quick way of 
understanding the extent of these 
two regions of sight is to extend 
your fists directly in front, side by 
side. Your fists cover the approxi- 
mate area normally seen by cones; 
the rest of your visual field is 
largely rod mediated. Thus it’s 
apparent that only a small per- 
centage of our total visual field is 
clearly focused. Attending only to 
this region results in what is com- 
monly called tunnel vision — fig- 
uratively and literally, as we've 
come to believe. 


It became evident to us that 
many of the special perceptions 
we sought came from the ability 
to observe the world and our- 


_ selves from a ‘‘different point of 


view, ' in a broader, unfettered 
context. In time the obvious struck 
us, that the experience of insight, 
rapid learning, invention, creati- 
vity, intuition, and perhaps even 
personal change have a direct con- 
nection with second sight, a sight 
dependent almost completely on 
the brain’s capacity for processing 
peripheral vision. 


We decided to try to develop a 


technique which would effectively 


stimulate this special way of see- 
ing. After some trial and error we 
originated an exercise and design- 
ed a simple piece of equipment 
which seemed to enhance our ac- 
cess to second sight. On the bill 
of a baseball cap we mounted a 


Suspensory ligaments 
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The Embudo Center 


The ability to cover rough terrain in the dark is only one of the 
benefits of Nightwalking. Relaxation, control of pain and fatigue, ex- 
panded senses of hearing, balance, and touch, as well as enhanced 
appreciation of patterns in nature, are other consistent results. 


metal rod welded to a binder clip, 
extending about a foot in front of 
our eyes. On the tip of each rod 
we glued a small bead of plastic 
resin about the size of a baby 
green pea. This created a fixed 
point on which to focus. We rea- 
soned that with our focused vision 
on the bead, any physical activity 
would necessitate the use of peri- 
pheral vision. We chose hiking. 


We drove out into the countryside 
near our homes in northern New 
Mexico, found a place where we 
wouldn't be interrupted, donned 
our caps and set out. In the begin- 
ning, disoriented and functionally 
blind, we made our way cautiously 
along an old jeep trail. Soon we 
noticed that our feet seemed to 
know what to do. We stepped 
over and around obstacles on the 
ground without consciously being 
able to see them. It became ap- 
parent that our non-conscious 
minds could see the ground di- 
rectly in front of us perfectly well. 


Within an hour our field of vision 
began to clear, and we both be- 
came engrossed with the phenom- 
enon of seeing double. Walking 
behind, one could watch two iden- 
tical people moving up ahead, 
walking side by side, each making 
identical movements. A sort of 
Zen paradox arose as to which 
was the real one. We later under- 
stood that the solution to this 
and other ‘‘reality’’ paradoxes 
was an important part of learning 
to use and trust second sight. 


As we walked we began to notice 
that other senses such as hearing, 
balance and touch naturally ex- 
panded and became more acute, 
as if we'd gradually become con- 
scious of the peripheral regions. of 
these senses too. Concurrently, 
the perception of *‘weight’’ shifted 
lower in our bodies, to the hips 
and on down to our feet. 


After a couple of hours of walking 
along the road we began to exper- 


ience a deep sense of relaxation. 


We noticed our hands had warmed 
considerably, an indication that 
stimulation of the parasympathe- 
tic nervous system was somehow 
related to the experience of 
second sight. 


Each time we have walked (prob- 
ably a hundred times by now), a 
sense of deep calm has been ex- 
perienced. It took a while to un- 
derstand what was going on, but 
our theory is this: Walking while 
relying only on second sight re- 
quires that the conscious mind 
trust the non-conscious, and this 
inter-mind trust is the essence 

of relaxation itself. 


On the next few outings we pick- 
ed steeper grades and rougher 
terrain. We found we could easily 
control fatigue and pain by using 
an application of will — focusing 
attention on the tired body part, 
for instance, and moving the dis- 
comfort off to the edges of aware- 
ness, virtually the same process 
as moving our attention about in 
the great field of peripheral vision 
without moving our eyes. 


In our reading we had been re- 
minded that in darkness, peri- - 
pheral (rod) vision is far superior 
to focused (cone) vision. Night 
vision relies almost entirely on 
rods, which because of their neural 
connections and physical makeup 
are very sensitive to light. Rods 
need about thirty minutes of dark 
or dim red light to activate fully, 
and then, it is claimed, they have 
the capacity to detect a single 
photon — the equivalent, in clear 
air, of detecting the flame of a 
candle that is ten miles away. In 
the dark, cones are for the most 
part visually useless, and so we 
figured that walking in the dark 
would force us to become even 
more dependent on peripheral 
vision. It was time to up the ante. 


We modified the headgear by 
painting the beads with lumines- 
cent paint and increased our daily 
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us more directly to the non-conscious. 
Far from being a storehouse of fear, we 
found it an incredible protector, dedi- 


cated to our safety and happiness. 


intake of Vitamin A (necessary 
for the formation of visual purple, 
a substance which enables the 
eyes to adjust from bright light to 
darkness) to 50,000 IU for a week 
to make sure we weren't deficient. 


We picked an area where we hadn't 
walked before and started out 
around sunset. For the first hour 
of walking we noticed all the fa- 
miliar inner shifts and sensations. 
And then something strange hap- 
pened: we entered the night. We 
really don’t have a better descrip- 
tion. When it became apparent 
that we could see perfectly well, 
the night became alive. Rabbits 


iy were we learning to travel 


He ( : 
eek; i the dark; it was becoming ap- 
ee 


What this capability connected 


hopped by, nighthawks and bats 
flew past to check us out. Our 
steps got lighter, walking was ap- 
proaching the status of flight. We 
felt like we'd fully entered the 
experience of second sight. 


Other senses expanded even more 
than we'd experienced before. 
Balance became much more sen- 
sitive. Later we developed a very 
slow-walking kind of Tai Chi just 
to enjoy this exquisite sense of 
balance. Our skin started to feel 
peculiar, more ‘‘solid’’ perhaps, 
and we found we could walk com- 


- fortably in quite chilly air without 


any clothes. Probably due to our 
increased ability to concentrate 
and the air qualities of night, 
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hearing and smell were vastly im- 
proved. As we became proficient 
at seeing in the dark, we found 
that we could run down arroyos 
and climb steep banks in the dead 
of night, all the while focusing on 
the luminescent beads. With the 
calm of Nightwalking, we discov- 
ered that anxiety and fear of the 
dark, so common in our culture, 
are effectively eliminated. Fear, 
anxiety and even physical pain 
are seemingly associated with 
focused vision, while peripheral 
processes engender relaxation 
and delight, a state we have half- 
seriously dubbed Sense-Surround. 


A friend heard 
what we were 
doing and tipped 
us off to Alexandra 
David-Neel, who 
for some years 
studied and toured 
in Tibet. In Magic 
and Mystery in Ti- 
bet, she describes 
her encounter with 
and investigation 
of Lung-gom-pas, 
Tibetan spiritual 
walkers of extra- 
ordinary ability. 
According to Da- 
vid-Neel, ‘‘The 
walker must nei- 
ther speak, nor look from side to 
side. He must keep his eyes fixed 
on a single object and never allow 
his attention to be attracted by 
anything else. When the trance 
state has been reached, though 
normal consciousness is for the 
greater part suppressed, it remains 
sufficiently alive to keep the walk- 
er aware of the obstacles in his way 
and mindful of his direction and 
goal.’ We felt in good company. 


Nightwalking became one of the 
most consistently relaxing and 
exhilarating experiences either 

of us had ever had. The reports, 
ancient and modern, turned out to 
be true — employing second sight 
did facilitate a distinct change in 


perception and sense of wellbeing. 
Not only were we learning to 
travel freely in the dark; it was 
becoming apparent that this capa- 
bility connected us more directly 
to the non-conscious. Far from 
being a storehouse of fear, we 
found it an incredible protector, 
dedicated to our safety and 
happiness. 


Just to make sure we weren't doing 
something that might cause undue 
eye strain, we thought it might be 
wise to take an optometrist on a 
Nightwalk. We contacted a re- 
spected Santa Fe practitioner who 
initially sounded skeptical but 
agreed to join us. Not only did he 
give us a clean bill of health, but 
by the end of his first walk he 
was speculating about the possi- 
ble value of Nightwalking in 
treating myopia. 


We began wondering whether 
Nightwalking would prove as ex- 
citing and useful for others as it 
did for us. So we planned a train- 
ing which was divided into four 
sessions of about three hours 
each, covering various terrains 
and their attendant challenges. 


The first group of a dozen train- 
ees assembled shortly after sun- 
down in the dry stream bed of 
the Rio de la Truchas, on Bureau 
of Land Management land be- 
tween Santa Fe and Taos. Hats 
and rods were passed out along 
with simple instructions: Watch 
the rod tip and keep it up near 
the horizon, walk slowly and 
start to notice the scenery to the 
sides as you pass by. With a sense 
of mystery and excitement this 
first group set out, walking 
single-file into the twilight. 


Musashi had given instructions for 
a particular kind of stance to prac- 
tice while using second sight. We 
had fiddled with it early on but 
found that the stance came na- 
turally while engaging in second 
sight. We wondered if people 
would automatically adopt this 


stance as they became more profi- 
cient at Nightwalking. They did, 
and we found we could tell if a 
particular person was using second 
sight just by watching their walk. 


After three hours of practice, al- 
most everyone could experience a 
full visual field, walk over mixed 
terrain, and experience that char- 
acteristic sense of calm and ex- 
hilaration. During the second 
session, most could move their 
attention around within the visual 
field without moving their eyes, 
and were becoming comfortable in 
the dark. One middle-aged real 
estate salesman was struck by how 
patterns in nature were captured 
by peripheral vision — the geom- 
etry of prickly pear cactus, for 
example. A young woman reported 
that she had suddenly realized 
she'd never really relaxed before. 


By the third session everyone 
could run over the rocks and 
gravel in dry stream beds in the 
dark using only second sight. By 
the fourth session members of the 
group could take the lead and find 
their way unerringly on the dark- 
est of dark nights. After twelve 
hours of practice, virtually every- 
one in the group could enter sec- 
ond sight at will, which had taken 


us about a year to figure out 


and master. 


After the training we queried par- 
ticipants about the lasting effects 
of the experience. Most of them 
reported shifts in their worldly 
perception and daily lives. Several 
commented on their increased 
ability to quiet ‘brain chatter.’’ 
Virtually all walkers said their 
awareness of the world around 
them was broadened, and they 
were less ‘‘stuck’’ in their heads. 
As someone in a later group aptly 
pointed out: ‘This is really about 
convergence. It’s about taking a 
whole bunch of things that are 
semi-clear and converging them 
into a single crystalline vision.’’ = 
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A Nocturnal Elucidation 


Oliver W. Markley, 
Ph.D., is Professor of 
Human Sciences and 
Studies of the Future at 
the University of Hous- 
ton — Clear Lake. A 
former senior analyst 


for SRI International's 
Center for the Study of 
Social Policy, Markley is 
committed to exploring 
means of unlocking 
human unconscious 
processes as a tool for 
forecasting the future. 
— Howard Rheingold 
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T THE END OF THE MOVIE THE STING, the plot accelerates, unfolding at an ever- 


faster pace, finally moving so fast that by the end of the movie, the 
viewer is left breathless — with a feeling of wanting to see it again just 
to appreciate the rich details that were missed the first time through. 


So it was for me at the end of the following dream, which answered 
a number of questions about dreaming that I had carried for years. 
Questions such as, ‘‘Where do dreams come from?’’ ‘What function 
do they play for us?’’ ‘‘Why do we dream?”’ 


I dreamed that eight people — four men, four women — were all feud- 
ing with each other. I became lucid in the dream precisely at the point 
where two of them — a man and a women — discovered that the basis 


of their disagreement was simple miscommunication, nothing more. 


Excited and amazed at the sim- 
plicity and elegance of what they 
had just discovered, each of them 
turned to another — the man toa 
woman, and the woman to a man 
— among the feud-circle, to see 

if the same might be true with 
them as well. 


It was. 


Whereupon each of the four of 
them turned to one of the remain- 
ing four and did the same. 


Which also worked. 


Without delay, each of the eight 
sequentially cleared up the mis- 
communication, and hence the 
feud they previously had going 
with each of the others (some 28 
pair-wise relationships in all). 


And this occurred with such an 
exponential acceleration of simul- 
taneous communication and emo- 


tional excitement among them 
that the only way I know of to 
describe it is by comparison with 
The Sting. 


For me, the lucid dreamer — 


taken as I was with the incredible - 


meaning, which seemed to have 
obvious relevance in the waking 
world — most remarkable-was the 
fact that I was able to dream such 
a detailed, coherent dream, one 
in which I could listen to every 
word of each conversation, and 
simultaneously see the similarity 
of patterns in each conversation. I 
felt stunned that my mind was 
capable not only of producing 


such a stupendous work of art, 


but also of perceiving the detail 
of the conversations heard and 
simultaneously appreciating the 
overall patterns involved. I ur- 
gently wished that I could see the 
dream again, so that I wouldn't 
miss anything important. 


Whereupon the dream started to ° 


play from the beginning again, 
just as if it were a movie that 
had been rewound! 


Now I was really excited — be- 
cause I was evidently going to get 
my wish, and (more importantly) 


because my mind could play it 
back with precision. 


Alas, my excitement grew to the 
point that it interfered with my 
ability to watch with detachment 
— a prerequisite of successful lu- 
cid dreaming. Whereupon some- 


Vision In Motior 


by 
Oliver W. Markley, 
Ph.D. 


thing really amazing happened: 
the dream started to dissolve 
in front of my ‘‘eyes.’’ 


It was as though the dream I had 
been watching was a movie, and 
instead of looking at the screen 
on which it was being projected, I 
somehow began looking into the 
lens of the movie projector. As 

I did so, the energy of my gaze 
‘‘melted’’ the movie that was 
passing through, which in turn 
allowed my gaze to penetrate 
deeper into the movie process, 
seeing where the movie came 
from. I knew that I was about 

to get an answer to some of my 
deepest questions about dream- 
ing: What is the true nature of 
dreams? Where do they come 
from? What function do they play? 


I was somehow able to see first 
the more superficial levels of 
dream process within myself, 

and then deeper levels, until the 
depth of my gaze revealed proc- 
esses so alien that I was no longer 
able to understand them. At this 
point I returned my attention to 
the need to record the dream, 
and woke up. 


There were five categories of 
dreams in all. 


The function of the first type of 
dream process | saw was pure 
entertainment. 


The second reviewed current con- 
cerns and unfinished business, 
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and the attempt to find solutions 
to problems therein. 


The third process involved the 
reception of guidance from higher 
wisdom sources within the mind. 
At a superficial level, this guidance 
dealt with the concerns of the 
second type of process; but at a 
deeper level, it dealt with topics 
that came along with the guidance 


now understood why the 
Jeeper reaches of dream 
fe must be so highly 
camouflaged by symbols: 
the eelt pyotective belief 
systems which dominate 
waking life are simply 
unable to accept the alien- 
ness of deep dreaming 
process; symbolic cam- 
ouflage artfully bridges 
the gap. ae 


process. These topics seemed to 
concern the future, and the evo- 
lution of the mind and soul — 
both individual and collective. 


The fourth type answered a ques- 
tion about the familiar assertion 
that ‘‘most of us use but a small 
part of our mental capacities’ 
(some ‘‘experts’’ say we use only 
about 10 percent, others that it is 
as small as 2 percent). I had often 
wondered about this, thinking 
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that in nature, if things don't 

get used, they atrophy. If we have 
all this excess mental capacity 
that we aren't using, why doesn't 
it atrophy? 


The fourth mode seemed to be 


some sort of gymnasium, with a 
range of mental, psychic, and 
spiritual exercises to keep the 
brain/mind fit. 


The final type of dream 
content was totally sur- 
prising. As I penetrated 


deeply into my internal 
dream process, what I 
found can perhaps be 
best described as ‘‘be- 
ing visited by aliens.’ The ‘‘fore- 
ground”’ resembled a resort hotel, 
a place for sightseeing and recrea- 
tion. It was benign and human- 
feeling, although the visitors were 
anything but human! As! explored 
more deeply, however, things got 
so alien that I couldn’t understand 
them in the lucid-dream state. 


As I reluctantly turned back from 
this journey, I realized that I had 
an answer to yet another question 


Rene Magritte 


about dreams that had long puz- 
zled me: ‘‘Why are our dreams 
so highly symbolized?’’ 


I now understood why the deeper 
reaches of dream life must be 
camouflaged by symbols: the self- 
protective belief systems which 
dominate waking life are simply 
unable to accept the alien-ness 

of deep dreaming process; sym- 
bolic camouflage artfully bridges 
the gap. 


This last category of 
dream represents what 
I call ‘‘the L-Squared 
dream,’’ a lucid dream 
in which the dreamer is 
lucid about the process 
of being lucid. To be- 
come lucid in this way, 
it is helpful to imagine 
having a miner’s lamp on 
one’s forehead, a meta- 
phoric ‘‘truth beam’’ 
that reveals the under- 
lying truth of whatever 
is involved. 


A number of insightful 
lucid dreams have oc- 
curred for me since the 
early seventies, when to 
support my work devel- 
oping new methods for 
studying alternative 
futures at the Stanford 
Research Institute (now 
SRI International), I ex- 
plored a wide range of 
methods for accessing what I 
have come to call ‘‘depth intui- 
tion.’’ Lucid dreaming remains 
one of the most potent methods 
I know for this purpose.” m= 


* Other ‘‘appropriate technologies’’ are 
reported in ‘‘Using Depth Intuition in 
Creative Problem Solving and Strategic In- 
novation,’’ Journal of Creative Behavior, 
Vol. 22, No. 2, 85-100, 1988 ($7 postpaid 
from Creative Education Foundation, 
1050 Union Road, Buffalo, NY 14224). 


DREAMLIGHT 


DIARY 


by Cindy Cosgrove 


Cindy Cosgrove showed 
up on the WELL as “‘red- 
emma”’ and the virtual 
community still hasn't re- 
covered. She's a philos- 
opher, raconteur, nomad, 
wild woman, and volun- 
teer lucid-dream subject 
for the Lucidity Institute 
who is conducting re- 
search on a book about 
dreamwork for beginners. 
She studies communica- 
tions and philosophy at 
San Francisco State 
University. 

—Howard Rheingold 


AHOO, I DID IT! I had my first lucid dream with the DreamLight! To tell the truth, how- 


ever, I’m not entirely sure whether it was the DreamLight that stimulated 


the dream state recognition. Recalling what happened just before becoming 


lucid, I remember I was dreaming I was walking through a parking lot late 
at night. All of a sudden Don Henley opens a car door and gets out; he 
asks me if I want to jump in the back seat and have sex with him. As I’m 


contemplating his offer, I lean over and look into the back seat where I 
see that Mr. Henley has already corralled two very, very young girls (I'd 
have to say they were fighting for every bit of thirteen, maybe fourteen 
years old). I look back shaking my head at Don, who is smiling anxiously 


and rubbing his hands together. ‘‘Sorry, babe,’ I tell him, ‘‘but you're 


just too sleazy for me.’’ 


I continued walking through the 
parking lot, when I noticed Santa 
Claus in the middle of the street, 
strangling several small children. 
As the dream scene took place at 
night, everything in the environ- 
ment was in varying shades of grey, 
except for Santa’s suit which was 

a bright glowing red. After Santa 
finished handling the kids (finding 
out who was naughty and who nice), 
he began to walk toward me, and 
my anxiety at that moment triggered 
the awareness that I was dreaming. 
The reason I am hesitant to say that 
the DreamLight had anything to do 
with triggering this realization is 
because of the red glowing Santa 
suit. When the DreamLight flashes, 
the white light the mask produces 
can often be perceived as a red 
glow, seen as it is through the 
blood vessels of closed eyelids. 


x ‘‘There Has Got To 
Be A Better Way’? =. 33/23/91 


I had purchased some things for an 


interview I was doing, and I found 
that I didn’t need any of the things 
that I had bought, so I went back 
to the store to return them. As I was 
waiting in line, the mask flashed; 
this woke me up enough to realize 
that I was dreaming. 


When the saleswoman turned to 
look at me, her gaze was very pene- 
trating and intense (as if I was seeing 
myself). She asked me why I was 
returning the items, which struck 
me as a very good and profound 
question. I thought about this for a 
moment, and then responded cheer- 
fully, ‘‘I’m returning these things 
because I discovered I don't need 
them!’’ In other words, I discovered 
that I did not need to invest in de- 
vices outside myself to be in the 
world — I am enough all by myself. 
The saleswoman seemed as pleased 
by and understanding of this reve- 
lation as I was. 


Then I was walking down a long 
white corridor, thinking how im- 
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Kathleen Harrison McKenna 


pressively real this mock dream 
world appeared. The corridor was 
under a large building and I could 
feel the cold seeping from the con- 
crete wall, and the sound of my 
footfalls was hauntingly real. I could 
even see my hands swinging by my 
sides out of the corner of my eye. 

A man appeared from around the 
corner and walked toward me. His 
appearance, although not terrifying, 
frightened me. He looked somewhat 
alien, with a largish bald head and 
golden eyes; his face was expression- 
less. As we got closer and closer, | 
remembered that I had a dream 
body and could not be hurt by this 
man. | also recalled my latest con- 
versation with Stephen about how 
‘loving your enemies’’ works in 
your dreams. So I began thinking, 
‘This is a part of myself that I am 
just less familiar with, love and 
accept yourself.’ I repeated this 
thought over and over until the feel- 
ing welled up organically within me. 


As we got within arm’s reach of 
each other, I put all my awareness 
into the thought ‘Love yourself, 
love yourself, love yourself.’’ At that 
moment I felt I was truly loving and 
accepting this somewhat alien im- 
age of myself. The man looked at 
me and smiled warmly; I smiled 
back as we passed each other. 


I continued down the hall, where I 
encountered a younger man; as 
soon as we saw each other we im- 
mediately exchanged kind, warm 
smiles and glances. I passed this 
man to make my way to a large set 
of double doors just behind him. 
When I left the corridor, I found 
myself walking up a flight of stairs 
‘leading to the big, beautiful lobby 
of a huge skyscraper. I was excitedly 
dashing up the stairs, taking them 
two at a time, when I felt the mus- 
cles in the backs of my legs straining; 
this brought to my attention the ab- 
surdity of walking, and I began to 
fly. As I pushed myself up off the 
floor, I heard a slight whoosh (like the 
sound the Enterprise used to make 
at the beginning of ‘‘Star Trek’’). 


I decided I wanted to go see 
Swedenborg, so I continued rising. 
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There was a big, lovely, domed 
stained-glass window covering the 
lobby, and I flew right through it, 
moving ever upwards. I did not find 
myself outside, however, but in an- 
other store. So I flew through the 
ceiling of that store into another. 
This went on for three or four stor- 
ies. Finally I sat down on the floor, 
my legs dangling through the hole I 
had just made, and thought, ‘‘You 
know, there has got to be a better 
way to get to Swedenborg.’’ I looked 
back down through the series of 
holes I had made bursting through 
ceilings and floors, and saw people 
walking around below. I had just 
made up my mind to fly back down 
and check out the people milling 
below me, when the entire dream- 
scape went black, and then (at first 
like tiny fireworks bursting on a dis- 
tant horizon) the DreamLight began 
to flash. I remembered a conversa- 
tion with Aaron Hill about jumping 
into the light when it flashed, so I 
relaxed and moved into the light. 


DreamLight 


When you are sleeping and begin to 
dream, your eyes move rapidly under your 
eyelids. If you know you are in a dream, 
you can become lucid and interact and 
participate in the creation of your dream 
experience on a much more conscious 
and self-integrative level. For example, if 
you want to have a conversation with a 
dead relative or share an espresso with 
your favorite philosopher, you could 
cause it in a lucid dream. A lucid dream 
is the perfect world-simulator. 


For most people, the problem with be- 
coming lucid in dreams is that they have 
difficulty recognizing that they are dream- 
ing. The Lucidity Institute has solved this 
problem with the development of the 
DreamLight, a mask that you wear com- 
fortably to bed; it flashes during a 
dream. It senses when you are dreaming 
by analyzing your eye-movement patterns 
and processing them in a small computer. 


The DreamLight functions as a high-tech 
dream-detector that helps the dreamer 
to become lucid. 


The Dreamlight can also aid in dream 
recall. If you have trouble renembering 
your dreams, the Dreamlight can be set 
to wake you gently with a sound at the 
end of your dream, allowing you to cap- 
ture the elusive dream before it slips into 


When the mask finished flashing, 
however, I was completely awake 
and aware of the birds singing out- 
side and the mask on my face. 


I tried for over an hour to reenter 
the dream, envisioning myself in 


the original store talking with the 


saleswoman about returning the 
unneeded items. I repeated this 
scenario over and over, but to no 
avail. On the last attempt, as I was 
finishing up my conversation with 
the saleswoman, two men walked 
up to the counter. The first man 
was wearing a dark overcoat and 
hat, the second man was wearing 
lighter clothing. He turned to the 
saleswoman as I was leaving, and 
said, ‘‘Howard and I have a few 
questions for you.’’ I turned around, 
and to my amazement it was How- 
ard Rheingold! ‘‘Howard,’’ I said in 
surprise, ‘ “what are you doing bere?”’ 
Howard merely smiled and said, 
‘Why, I’m here to help you become 
more lucid, my dear.”’ = 


DreamLight 


$1 7200 postpaid from the Lucidity 
Institute, P. O. Box 2364, Stanford, CA 
94309; 415/851-0252 


oblivion. The lucidity aid and memory 
aid are separate features that can be 
used together if you want. 


The brightness, duration, and pattern of 
the flashing light are adjustable, as well 
as the sensitivity levels, so you can use 
the Dreamlight to create a self-correcting 
dream guidance system. 

—Cindy Cosgrove 


In the Absence 
of the Sacred 


Perhaps “‘access to tools’’ isn’t such a 
good idea, after all. What if technology 
itself is the problem and we are brain- 
washed into believing that the global 
techno-infrastructure is too powertul, 
rich, well-entrenched, and universally 
tempting in short-term gains to consider 
challenging its very existence — even 

in the face of possible extinction? 


The biosphere appears to have been 
wounded by our use of resource-profli- 


_ gate and toxic technologies, and nobody 


knows enough about how Earth’s life- 
support system works to forecast whether 
the damage is irreversible. Newer, more 


_ powertul technologies are touted for the 


future, and those who question whether 
we need them are dismissed as luddiites. 
Are the pleasures of word-processing 
worth the possibility of launch-on-warn- 
ing? Are attractive produce displays in 
the local supermarket worth Bhopal? 
Were Three Mile Island, Chernobyl, 


love Canal anomalies or harbingers? 


The preceding paragraphs illustrate the 
way even a technology enthusiast like 


me starts thinking after reading Jerry 


Mander’s long-awaited book. Technol- 
ogy, Mander argues, was a wrong turn 
in human history. We have to understand 
why technology is not manageable, the 
author claims, if we are to do the only 
thing that might help us survive — abol- 
ish it altogether. It’s an extreme position. 
The evidence Mander presents is sober- 
ing, and the arguments he marshals are 
persuasive. This book is the work of a 
great advertising copywriter who hap- 
pens to be selling the idea that our 
survival as a species might require us 

to give up our gadgets and shed our 
delusions about them. 


Thirteen years ago, in Four Arguments 
for the Elimination of Television (CQ 
#16, p. 38), Mander made his case that 
television is not a marvelous technology 
that has been perverted by big-bucks 
hucksters pandering to the lowest com- 


‘mon denominator of the mass market, 


but that it is, by its fundamental nature, a 
bad thing for humans to do to our minds. 
It doesn’t matter whether the content is 
Masterpiece Theater or Wheel of For- 
tune — the act of watching television en- 
courages passivity, chops attention-span 
into sound-bite-size chunks, and con- 
stantly promotes the desire to purchase 
marginally useful products. The question, 


- according to Mander, is not how to man- 


age television more skillfully, but how to 
do away with it. 


For more than ten years, Mander has 

been extending the same argument to 
the entire web of technologies that we 
live in — and attempting to prove that 


In the Absence of the Sacred 
(The Failure of Technology & the Survival 
of the Indian Nations) 

Jerry Mander, 1991; 400 pp. 

Available in October 1991. 


$25 ($30 postpaid) from Sierra Club 
Store Orders, 730 Polk Street, San Fran- 
cisco, CA 94109; 415/923-5500 

(or Whole Earth Access) 


the toxic side of technology is intimately 
connected to the structure of the corpor- 
ation and the fate of indigenous people 
worldwide. Although this review has 
concentrated on the technological part 
of the author's argument, his analysis of 
corporations and his in-depth survey of 
the worldwide war against indigenous 
peoples is integral to the work. 


We rarely run pre-publication reviews, 

but this is an important work. Read the 

book even if you think Mander is off his 

rocker. Read it especially if you disagree. 

You'll find yourselves thinking all kinds 

of deliciously unthinkable things. 
—Howard Rheingold 


Swept along by the rhetoric and hype, it 
was as though we found ourselves living 
within a gigantic environmental theater. 
We sat and watched while they rolled 
away one diorama and replaced it with 
another and then another. While our world 
was being dramatically transformed, while 
places we loved were fast deteriorating, 
while lifestyles were sharply altered, while 
the forest receded, while open land was 
paved over and built upon, while pollution 
and smog became commonplace, while 
small towns began to look like New York 
City, and New York City began to resem- 
ble Fritz Lang’s Metropolis, we watched 

as if it were a movie. 


To say that we, the public, had no par- 
ticipation in these vast changes would be 
inaccurate. We lived in the world; we in- 
teracted with the changing environment. 
By our silence we gave our tacit approval. 
But no one ever inquired into what we 
thought about it all. No one ever indi- 
cated that there could be a question about 
the process. It all happened so fast, and 
with so much power, it was difficult to 
grasp what was changing, as it was chang- 
ing. The process itself overpowered all 
doubt. We asked no questions. We never 
had time to think it through. Even if we'd 
had the time, we didn’t have the thoughts 
or the words by which to articulate our 
concerns. There was no language of tech- 


nological evaluation, nor is there one now. 
The parameters of the discussion, even the 
parameters of thought, were predefined 
by corporate, governmental, and scientific 
institutions. No formal means existed by 
which ordinary people could engage in 
discussions or debates, or could hear the 
pros and cons of what was happening. 
There were no national referenda, save 
for what appeared in the media. And the 
media reports were mainly confined to 
advertising or government predictions. If. 
there existed an alternative view, it re- 
mained within intellectual circles not 
visible to the average American. — 


In the absence of an alternative vision, the 
paradigm was confirmed that technological 
innovation was good, invariably good, 
and would be the principal means by 
which our society would solve its problems 
and produce a better world. 


Fifty years later, however, as the world 
hurtles toward its greatest environmental 
crisis since the dawn of human life, a crisis 
driven by the insatiable need to feed re- 
sources to the technological machine, and 
to consume them as commodities, we are 
at an appropriate moment to question 
whether this path we have chosen and 
celebrated has lived up to its promise, 
and if not, if it ever will. 

e 


Considering all this, don’t we have suf- 
ficient evidence to draw some humbling 
conclusions? Given that technology was 
supposed to make life better, and given its 
apparent failure in both the social and 
environmental spheres, shouldn’t reason 
dictate that we sharply question the wild 
claims we have accepted about technol- 
ogy? Lewis Mumford said that the “‘horn 
of plenty,” i.e,, the unlimited material 
goods that technological society promises, 
qualifies as a ‘‘magnificent bribe’’ meant 
to get us to overlook what has been lost in 
the bargain. Isn’t it time for a society-wide 
debate on whether the costs — economic, 
social, health-related, and environmental 
— are justified, especially as the benefits 
(speed, leisure, length of life, commodities) 
are so marginal and perhaps superficial? 


No such debate is taking place, and no 
such conclusions have been drawn. Bizarre 
claims as to the alleged benefits of new 
technologies continue to proliferate. We 
still hear that new generations of machines 
will solve the problems left by prior gen- 
erations of machines. We still hear predic- 
tions that a new era of health, comfort, 
security, leisure, and happiness is just 
around the corner if only we deepen 

our commitment to technology. 


The operating homilies remain the same: 
‘You can’t stop progress.”’ ‘Once the 
genie is out of the bottle you cannot put it 
back.’’ ‘‘Technology is here to stay, so we 
have to find ways to use it better.’ In real- 
ity, these are all rationalizations to cover 
up a culture-wide passivity; a failure to 
take a hard look at technology in all of its 
dimensions, or to draw the obvious con- 
clusions from the evidence at hand. 
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In addition to cameras 
slaved to the motion of 
your head, the Green Man 
also has robot arms slaved 
to the motion of your own 
arms. By putting on the 
gloves and headset that 
link you to the distant 
robot, your senses are 
transported into the robot 
body. If your eyes and 
hands are at a remote 
location, you're there. 
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Tools that extend human percep- 
tion have created much of the 
world we inhabit today. The mi- 
croscope opened a window on 
the previously invisible world of 
the infinitesimal, and thus made 
possible the germ theory of dis- 
ease, which led to antibiotics and 
pharmaceutical technology. Tele- 
scopes opened a window on the 
invisible but long-fabled worlds 
of astronomical distances, and 
thus made possible a new view of 
the human place in the universe. 


A few people are beginning to 
use virtual reality as a kind of 
microscope for the mind, extend- 
ing the perceptions of chemists in- 
to the molecular realm, extending 
the perceptions of medical diag- 
nosticians into the interiors of 
living human beings, extending 
the perceptions of meteorologists and aircraft designers into the 
worlds of the very complex. 


For about ten years (about a century in Silicon Valley years), I’ve 
watched Warren Robinett build worlds you can climb around in and 
explore, In the early days of the video game boom, he created a graph- 
ic version of the first computer adventure game, Adventure, for the Atari 
game machine (his boss told him it was impossible to fit Adventure 
into the small memory of the game machine, so Warren did it anyway; 
the game sold a million copies). In 1983, Warren co-created Rocky's 
Boots, a nifty little Apple Il game that taught Boolean logic to chil- 
dren. In the late 1980s, when I started poking around the world of 
virtual reality research, | discovered that Warren had been one of the 
principal cybernauts at NASA’s Head-Mounted Display Project. He is 
now manager of the Head-Mounted Display Project at the University 
of North Carolina. ~—Howard Rheingold 


PERCEPTION, 


by Warren Robinett 
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IRTUAL REALITY, as its name suggests, is an unreal, alternate reality in which anything 


could happen. In its 1991 technological implementation, virtual reality is a 
3D video game you can enter by strapping something onto your face that 
fools your senses into perceiving an environment that surrounds you on all 
sides. The thing strapped to your face is called a Head-Mounted Display. 


The true potential of this new field comes from the ability of a Head- 
Mounted Display to induce a synthetic experience in its wearer. If exper- 
ience can be captured and transmitted, you can ‘‘travel’’ instantaneously 
to a distant location and see the trees, feel the wind, hear the birds, and 
smell the flowers. If electronic instruments can sense things that you can- 
not perceive, such as the insides of opaque objects, then you can be shown 
images of these invisible things. If microscopes and tiny probes can scan 
and manipulate the microscopic world, then you can ‘‘shrink,’’ like Alice 
in Wonderland, to enter into a three-dimensional world of palpable bac- 
teria and Brontosaurian insects. 


The true potential of the Head-Mounted Display is not that it allows you 
to enter into a fantasy world, but that it allows you new ways of perceiving 
the real world. 


Expansion of Perception 


Vision, hearing, touch, taste, and smell are the traditional five senses; in 

addition, you have the ability to sense temperature, vibration, acceleration 
of your body, the positions of your limbs, forces acting on your body, hun- 
ger, thirst, pain, and other sensations related to your body's internal state. 


There are, however, things which are invisible to all of your senses. Among 
these are X-rays, infrared radiation, radio waves, magnetic fields, radio- 
activity, ultrasound, electricity, the insides of opaque objects, microscopic 
objects, and events occurring too fast to see. Even though you cannot di- 
rectly perceive these things, you can indirectly measure and observe them 
with various instruments and electronic sensors. 


By linking electronic sensors to a Head-Mounted Display, it is now possible 
to create ‘‘sensory transducers,’ which will allow you direct perception of 
phenomena which are imperceptible without electronic augmentation. As 
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obstetrician examining a pregnant woman CT 
Hheasermoan, feel the fetus kick beneath her hands, and 
ee : ‘ 
_gitrasound image of the fetus appearing to hang 


in space inside of her belly. We call this ‘’X-ray vision,’ ' 


by analogy with Superman’s ability to see inside of solid 


objects, even though ultrasound rather than X-rays 


would actually be used. 
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an example, night-vision goggles allow 
you to see and move about in total dark- 
ness by amplifying the low levels of light 
that are actually present. Sensory trans- 
ducers can be built to make visible 
radioactivity, or any other invisible 
phenomenon for which electronic 
sensors exist. 


Ultrasound scanners are currently used 
to look into the human body, and by 
connecting these scanners to a Head- 
Mounted Display, it will soon be possible 
to see directly into the living tissue. By 
using half-silvered mirrors, the Head- 
Mounted Display can allow you to see 
through to the real world, with the image 
from the ultrasound scanner optically 
superimposed. Thus, an obstetrician ex- 
amining a pregnant woman could see 
the woman, feel the fetus kick beneath 
her hands, and see the ultrasound image 
of the fetus appearing to hang in space 
inside of her belly. We call this ‘X-ray 
vision,’ by analogy with Superman’s 
ability to see inside of solid objects, 
even though ultrasound rather than 
X-rays would actually be used. 


We are working toward building a pro- 
totype of such a device here at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. Henry Fuchs, 
John Poulton, John Eyles and their 
team have over the last ten years built 
high-performance graphics computers 
(Pixel-Planes) that make it possible 
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to compute views of two- and three- 
dimensional medical image data in real- 
time. Steve Pizer and his team have 
been developing algorithms and systems 
to make computer graphics an effective 
tool for radiologists and radiation on- 
cologists. The volume-rendering tech- 
nique they have developed will be useful 
for displaying 3D ultrasound image 
data. Jannick Rolland and Rich Hollo- 
way are designing the optics and soft- 
ware for a see-through Head-Mounted 
Display for medical use. We hope to 
have this prototype of the X-ray-vision 
goggles working in the next year or so. 


A Head-Mounted Display must be head- 
mounted because your eyes, ears, nose 
and tongue are head-mounted. Your 
senses are directional, and the location 
in space from which sensory inputs ori- 
ginate is an important part of your per- 
ception of the world around you. Seeing 
or hearing a nearby rattlesnake with 
your natural senses implies knowing 
where it is in relation to your body. 

A Geiger counter that warns you when 
radiation is present is better than no- 
thing, but a head-mounted sensor that 
lets you see radioactive gas leaking 
through the wall is a vast improve- 

ment in awareness. 


What do these imperceptible things look 
like? Well, they don’t look like anything 
— they're invisible. A visual representa- 
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tion must be invented. This is a graphic 
design problem. What does radiation 
look like? Perhaps it is purple, with a 
brightness that indicates its lethality. 


It is useful to consider earlier efforts 

to portray the invisible. What does a 
molecule look likee Since atoms are a 
thousand times smaller than the wave- 
length of light, molecules have no vis- 
ual appearance, and so an appropriate 
graphical representation must be created. 
(The appearance of a molecule under an 
electron microscope is not a definitive 
answer to what a molecule looks like, 
but rather a technologically convenient 
choice of a visual representation.) Figure 
1 shows two different depictions of the 
same protein molecule — one represen- 
tation emphasizes how the molecule fills 
space, while the other shows only the 
path of the protein's polypeptide back- 
bone as it winds through space. 


Fred Brooks has been putting computer 
graphics to work to help biochemists 
understand the structure and proper- 
ties of the large organic molecules they 
study. These representations have proved 
informative to the biochemists. 


What does human speech look like? Cast- 
ing speech into visible form is something 
you take for granted: it is called writing. 
Various innovations have occurred over 

the last five thousand years — the inven- 
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tion of the alphabet, spaces between 
words, the printing press, and standard- 
ized spelling. Writing is now a mature 
art, and the link between the sounds of 
speech and the black marks on a page 
of a book are quite abstract. Figure 2 
contrasts (a) a sonogram, a straightfor- 
ward way to visualize vocal sound, with 
(b) the much more abstract form of 
modern written language. 


In a sense, reading is hearing with your 
eyes. This cross-sensory substitution is 
closely related to a sensory transducer - 
for the imperceptible. For the deaf, the 
sound of human speech is an impercep- 
tible phenomenon. If it were possible 
to make a device that converted speech 
to written text in real-time, this device 
would in effect allow a deaf person to 
hear. This capability — real-time, speaker- 
independent, continuous speech recog- 
nition — has not yet been achieved. It 
ought to be possibie, nevertheless, to 
create some kind of real-time visual 
representation of the sound of speech 
that, when visually superimposed on 
the movements of the lips and face, is 
sufficient to allow a deaf person to 
comprehend what is being said. 


Boa 


(a) (b) 
Figure 2: What does speech look like? 
(a) sonogram (b) English prose 


What does computation look like? The 
step-by-step action of a computer as it 
manipulates data under the control of 

a program is a dynamic process that 
could be given an animated graphical 
representation, but there is currently no 
widely used or accepted depiction of the 
process of computation. Computation 

is currently invisible. 


The eléctronic expansion of human 
perception has, as its manifest destiny, 
to cover the entire human sensorium. 
Ultraviolet rays that will cause a sun- 
burn hours later might be mapped to an 
insistent vibration on the skin. Danger- 
ous radiation which would kill you ina 
few minutes might be signaled directly 
with purposely induced pain. If each 
computer instruction were mapped to 
its own audible frequency, then each 
computer program would, because of its 
characteristic sequence of instructions, 
make its own recognizable sound. 


Real-Space Databases 


Information is often associated with 
location. Maps, inventories, and mailing 
lists are, in essence, lists of information 
about objects and features at specific 
locations. 


Using a see-through Head-Mounted | 
Display which tracks its location in the 
world, graphic data files could be spa- 
tially registered with the real world. 

A particular graphic object from the 
data file would be seen sitting at one 
spot in the world, and nowhere else. 
The data file would give the coordinates 
of the object’s location — a very accurate 
latitude, longitude, and height above 
sea level — and only at that location 


could it be seen. Michael Naimark, a 
San Francisco media technologist, has 
coined the term ‘‘real-space imaging”’ 
to describe graphics that are registered 
with the real world, just as real-time 
graphics are synchronized with events 
in the real world. 


To find a specific item whose location in 
a company’s huge warehouse is known, 
a huge red blinking arrow could appear 
in the air above the item, always remain- 
ing above it as you approached. Ghostly 
computer graphic labels could be at- 
tached to real-world objects and places. 
At specific places, you could leave notes 
to yourself that only you could see 
("Don't eat at this place again’’). You 
could leave warnings for others or 
scrawl rude graffiti. 


The difference between these virtual 
labels and real physical ones is that 
everyone can see physical labels, where- 
as each virtual label exists in some 
spatial data file and can only be seen 

if you have loaded that file into your 
Head-Mounted Display. This means, 
unfortunately, that virtual billboards 
will probably not replace the physical 
ones that line the highways — they 
would be too easy to turn off. To guide 
you to her house, a friend might give 
you, not written directions or a map, 
but a spatial data file that had an orange 
stripe hovering ten feet above the road 
along the route from your house to hers. 
It would be difficult to miss a turn at an 
intersection where the orange stripe 
above you veered to the right. 


Geographical information systems, 
which have become popular lately, are 
in essence computerized maps. Informa- 


Figure 1: What 
does a molecule 
look like? 


Two representa- 
tions of dihydro- 
folate reductase: 
(a) touching 

spheres; (b) rib- 


bon backbone. 
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tion is displayed in a spatial distribution 
that conforms with the spatial distribu- 
tion of the real-world objects the infor- 
mation describes. If such a computerized 
map is enlarged and superimposed onto 
the real world, it becomes a real-space 
database. 


A real-space graphic model of a build- 
ing could be created on-site, before 
construction began, to see what the 
building would look like in its real sur- 
roundings. An architect and client could 
walk through a simulated house at its 
planned site, looking through simulated 
windows at the real trees surrounding 
the site. The architectural walk-through 
team here at UNC, led by Fred Brooks, 
has been building detailed computer 
models of buildings and exploring the 
questions of how realistic the models 
need to appear, and how the user 

can move through them. 


The plans and maintenance instructions 
for a complex mechanism such as an 
aircraft’s jet engine could be spatially 
superimposed on the engine being re- 
paired, with the engine's self-diagnostic 
circuits causing a large red arrow to 
point to the particular part that re- 
quired attention. 
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: es, at the speed of light, to any loca- 


here a telepresence robot exists. This 


is instant travel. In ten minutes, an executive 


might do her daily tour of the warehouse, 


the factory, the lab and the accounting de- 


_ partment, even though these places are 


thousands of miles apart. 


In time, a huge number of real-space 
databases will come to exist, and just as 
you must choose which books you will 
read, you will have to choose which 
graphic databases, if any, you wish 

to overlay onto the world. 


Remote Presence 


‘‘Being somewhere’ consists of being 
able to look around at the things that 
surround you, to touch them, to walk 
around, and to hear, feel, and smell 
whatever is present. If the light, sound, 
and other physical phenomena which 
trigger your senses can be detected elec- 
tronically and transmitted to a Head- 
Mounted Display, then it is possible to 
have the experience of being at a place 
when in fact your body is many miles 
away. This out-of-body experience is 
called ‘ ‘telepresence.’ 


The experience of simulated presence at 
a distant place is, in fact, very familiar 
to each of us. When using a telephone, 
your voice and ears are electronically 
linked to those of a distant person, and 
you converse as if you were in the same 
room. This is auditory telepresence. 

It seems very natural and normal. 


To have the visual experience of a 3D 
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world that surrounds you, it is necessary 
to be able to look around. The technical 
implementation of visual telepresence is 
to feed the signals from a pair of video 
cameras to the left- and right-eye fields 
of a Head-Mounted Display, with the 
cameras mounted in a robot head whose 
motion mimics that of your own head. 
When you turn your head, the robot 


_head turns. And since you see what the 


robot head sees, when you look around, 
you see the environment that surrounds 
the robot. The ‘‘Green Man’’ is a robot 
built for underwater remote presence 
research by the Naval Ocean Systems 
Center in Hawaii. (It is called the Green 


Man because green hydraulic fluid drips" 


from its hoses as if it were green alien 
blood.) 


In addition to cameras slaved to the 
motion of your head, the Green Man 
also has robot arms slaved to the mo- 
tions of your own arms. By putting on 
the gloves and headset that link you 

to the distant robot, your senses are 
transported into the robot body. If your 
eyes and hands are at a remote location, 
you re there, 


When you control such a telepresence 
robot from a distance, you can see, hear, 


{ 


and converse with another person in 
front of the robot. The person you talk 
to, however, would not see you, but 


rather a slimy green robot that was ges- _ 


ticulating and talking with your voice. 


In a telephone conversation, each per- 
son has a microphone and a speaker 

in the telephone handset, with each 
microphone linked to the other person's 
speaker. The analogous setup for visual 
telepresence is for each person to wear 

a see-through Head-Mounted Display 
which is linked to a telepresence robot 
at the location of the other person. In 
such a conversation, you would see the 
other person’s face superimposed onto 
the robot face which was physically there 
before you. You could thus have a ‘‘face- 
to-face’’ conversation with a distant per- 
son, making eye contact and observing 
one another's facial expressions. 


The telephone allows electronic ventril- 
oquism. It lets you throw your voice, at 
the speed of light, to any location where 


you can get someone to pick up the re- 


ceiver. Likewise, visual telepresence will 


allow you to project your eyes, at the 


speed of light, to any location where a 
telepresence robot exists. This is instant 
travel. In ten minutes, an executive might 
do her daily tour of the warehouse, the 
factory, the lab and the accounting de- 


_ partment, even though these places are 


thousands of miles apart. 


The robot hands of the telepresence 
robot allow the human operator to man- 
ipulate objects at the robot’s location. 
This goes beyond mere passive sensory 
‘presence’ at a remote location and 
therefore has a different name — ‘ 'tele- 
operation.’’ In extremely dangerous 
environments, mortal human beings can 
be replaced with human-controlled tele- 
robots. The Green Man was designed to 
work on the bottom of the ocean, too 
deep for divers. NASA may use tele- 
operated robots to construct its space 
station. Tele-manipulators are used to 
handle the radioactive fuel in nuclear 
reactors. Tele-operated robots are begin- 
ning to be used to fight fires and to 
defuse bombs. 


Micro-Tele-Operation 


Tele-robots don’t have to be the same 
size as their human operators. Tele- 
robots the size of King Kong could be 
made, say, for constructing buildings. 
Tiny tele-robots could also be made. 
As operator of a micro-tele-robot, you 


would have the perception that the or- 
dinary world had expanded enormously, 
or equivalently, that you had been min- 
iaturized. Operating at a 1-to-100 scale 
factor, the micro-robot would be two 
centimeters high and you would perceive 
a mouse to be the size of an elephant. 


Some work has already been done in 
micro-tele-operation. A scanning-tun- 
neling microscope can image individual 
atoms, detect surface forces as it probes 
these atoms, and move atoms around 
with its probe; IBM researchers have 
hooked up such a microscope to a force- 
feedback device to make it possible to 
‘‘touch’’ atoms. Controlling micro- 
robots is one of the goals of Dr. Tachi in 
Tsukuba Science City, Japan, who is one 
of the leading researchers in one-to-one 
scale tele-operation. 


With a microscope and micro-manipu- 
lator, you could effectively have your 
eyes and hands projected into the mi- 
croscopic world. To perceive that the 
micro-world surrounded you, when 
you turned your head, the microscope 
would need to swivel around the speci- 
men to achieve the right point of view. 
Another way to achieve quick changes 
of point of view in the micro-world 
would be to mount the specimen on an 
electrically controlled rotation stage 
beneath the lens of a fixed microscope. 


(For reprints, contact Linda Houseman, Com- 
puter Science Department, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, NC 27599-3175.) 
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Head-Mounted Display Research At UNC Chapel Hill 


This approach assumes a micro-world 
that is relatively transparent, such as a 
drop of water from a pond, so that any 
internal point of view can be achieved, 
even though the microscope looks in 
from the outside. 


Scaled down by a factor of 100, you 
could reach out and tweak the antenna 
of a honeybee that you perceived to be 
four feet long. And it couldn’t sting you. 


An effective micro-tele-robot could be 
used for microsurgery. An adventurer 
could take a microscopic safari into an 
anthill to battle the furious hordes of 
ants. As people begin to work and play 
in. micro-worlds, a need will arise for 
microscopic tools and devices which 
will perhaps be manufactured using 
micro-tele-robots. 


Virtual reality will prove to be a more 
compelling fantasy world than Nintendo, 
but even so, the real power of the Head- 
Mounted Display is that it can help you 
perceive the real world in ways that 
were previously impossible. To see the 
invisible, to travel at the speed of light, 
to shrink yourself into microscopic 
worlds, to relive experiences — these 
are the powers that the Head-Mounted 
Display offers you. Though it sounds 
like science fiction today, tomorrow it 
will seem as commonplace as talking 
on the telephone. = 
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Tom Teige 


AM A PHARMACOLOGIST AND A CHEMIST. I have spent most of my adult life 
investigating the action of drugs: how they are discovered, what they are, 
what they do, how they can be helpful — or harmful. But my interests lie 
somewhat outside the mainstream of pharmacology. The area I have found 
most fascinating and rewarding is that of the psychedelic drugs (psyche- 
delics might best be defined as physically non-addictive compounds which 
temporarily alter the state of one’s consciousness). 


The prevailing opinion in this country is that there are drugs that have 
ALEX RAIDED r | et a ee oy a rye safe or at least have peas far 
ugs that are illegal and have no legitimate place in 
SHULGIN our society. Although this opinion is widely held and vigorously promoted, 
I sincerely believe that it is wrong. It is an effort to paint things either 
black or white, when, in this area, as in most of real life, truth is grey. 


Let me give the reasons for my belief. 


Every drug, legal or illegal, provides some reward. Every drug presents 
some risk. And every drug can be abused. Ultimately, in my opinion, it is 
up to each of us to measure the reward against the risk and decide which 
outweighs the other. The rewards cover a wide spectrum. They include 
such things as the curing of disease, the softening of physical and emo- 
tional pain, intoxication, and relaxation. Certain drugs — those known as 
the psychedelics — allow for increased personal insight and expansion 

of one’s mental and emotional horizons. 


The risks are equally varied, ranging from physical damage to psychological 
disruption, dependency, and violation of the law. Just as there are differ- 
ent rewards with different people, there are also different risks. An adult 
must make his own decision as to whether or not he should expose him- 
self to a specific drug, be it available by prescription or proscribed by law, 
by measuring the potential good and bad with his own personal yardstick. 
And it is here that being well informed plays an indispensable role. My 
philosophy can be distilled into four words: be informed, then choose. 
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I personally have 
chosen some drugs 

to be worth the risks; 
others, I deem not to 
be of sufficient value. 
For instance, I use a 
moderate amount of 
alcohol, generally in 
the form of wine, and 
— at the present time 
— my liver function 
tests are complete- 

ly normal. I do not 
smoke tobacco. I used 
to, quite heavily, then 
gave it up. It was 


| earch for self-awareness a crime, if it is 
* done with the use of plants or chemical: 
compounds as the means of opening the 


psychic doors. But the urge to become 
aware is always present, and it increases 
in intensity as one grows older. 


not the health risk that swayed me, 
but rather the fact that I had become 
completely dependent upon it. That 
was, in my view, a case of the price 
being unacceptably high. 


Each such decision is my own, based 
on what I know of the drug and what 
I know about myself. 


Among the drugs that are currently 
illegal, 1 have chosen not to use mari- 
juana, as I feel the light-headed in- 
toxication and benign alteration of 
consciousness does not adequately 
compensate for an uncomfortable 
feeling that I am wasting time. 


I have tried heroin. This drug, of 
course, is one of the major concerns 
in Our society at present. In me, it 
produces a dreamy peacefulness, with 
no rough edges of worry, stress or 
concern. But there is also a loss of 
motivation, of alertness, and of the 
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urge to get things 
done. It is not any 
fear of addiction 
that causes me to 
decide against her- 
oin; it is the fact 
that, under its in- 
fluence, nothing 
seems to be par- 
ticularly important 
to me. 


I have also tried co- 
caine. This drug, 
particularly in its notorious ‘‘crack’’ 
form, is the cause celebre of today. To 
me, cocaine is an aggressive pusher, a 
stimulant which gives me a sense of 
power and of being completely with 
it, on top of the world. But there is 
also the inescapable knowledge, un- 
derneath, that it is not true power, 
that I am not really on top of the 
world, and that, when the drug’s ef- 


fects have disappeared, I will have 


gained nothing. There is a strange 
sense of falseness about the state. 
There is no insight. There is no learn- 
ing. In its own distinctive way, | find 
cocaine to be as much an escape drug 
as heroin. With either one, you es- 
cape from who you are, or — even 
more to the point — from who you 
are not. In either case, you are re- 
lieved for a short time from awareness 
of your inadequacies. I frankly would 
rather address mine than escape 


them; there is, ultimately, far greater 
satisfaction that way. 


With the psychedelic drugs, I believe 
that, for me, the modest risks (an 
occasional difficult experience or per- 
haps some body malaise) are more 
than balanced by the potential for 
learning. And that is why I have cho- 
sen to explore this particular area 

of pharmacology. 


What do I mean when I say there is a 
potential for learning? It is a poten- 
tial, not a certainty. I can learn, but 
I’m not forced to do so; I can gain in- 
sight into possible ways of improving | 
the quality of my life, but only my 
own efforts will bring about the 
desired changes. 


Let me try to make clear some of the 
reasons that I find the psychedelic 
experience a personal treasure. 


I am completely convinced that there 
is a wealth of information built into 
us, with miles of intuitive knowledge 
tucked away in the genetic material 
of every one of our cells. Something 
akin to a library containing uncoun- 
table reference volumes, but without 
any obvious route of entry. And, with- 
out some means of access, there is no 
way to even begin to guess at the ex- 
tent and quality of what is there. The 
psychedelic drugs allow exploration 
of this interior world, and insights 
into its nature. 


Our generation is the first ever to have 
made the search for self-awareness a 
crime, if it is done with the use of 
plants or chemical compounds as the 
means of opening the psychic doors. 
But the urge to become aware is always 
present, and it increases in intensity 
as one grows older. 


One day, looking into the face of a — 
newborn grandchild, you find your- 
self thinking that her birth has made 
a seamless tapestry of time as it flows 
from yesterday to tomorrow. You re- 
alize that life continuously appears in 
different forms and in different iden- 
tities, but that whatever it is that 
gives shape to each new expression 
does not change at all. 


‘From where did her unique soul 
come?’’ you wonder, ‘‘And to where 
will my own unique soul go? Is there 


a 


——_ 


really something else out there, after 
death? Is there a purpose to it all? Is 
there an overriding order and struc- 
ture that makes sense of everything, 
or would, if only I could see it?’’ You 
feel the urge to ask, to probe, to use 
what little time might be left to you, 
to search for ways to tie together all 
the loose ends, to understand what 
demands to be understood. 


This is the search that has been part 
of human life from the very first mo- 
ments of consciousness. The knowl- 
edge of his own mortality — knowledge 
which places him apart from his fel- 
low animals — is what gives Man 

the right, the license, to explore the 
nature of his own soul and spirit, to 
discover what he can about the com- 
ponents of the human psyche. 


Each of us, at some time in his life, 
will feel himself a stranger in the 
strange land of his own existence, 
needing answers to questions which 
have risen from deep within his soul 
and will not go away. 


Both the questions and their answers 
have the same source: oneself. 


This source, this part of ourselves, has 
been called by many names through- 
out human history, the most recent 
being ‘‘the unconscious.’’ Freudians 
distrust it and Jungians are enraptured 
by it. It is the part inside you that 
keeps watch when your conscious 
mind has drifted, that gives you the 
sense of what to do in a crisis, when 
there is no time available for logical 
reasoning and decision-making. It is 
the place wherein are to be found 
demons and angels and everything 

in between. 


This is one of the reasons I hold the 
psychedelic drugs to be treasures. 
They can provide access to the parts 
of us which have answers, They can, 
but again, they need not and prob- 
ably will not, unless that is the pur- 
pose for which they are being used. 


It is up to you to use these tools well, 
and in the right way. A psychedelic 
drug might be compared to televi- 
sion. It can be very revealing, very 
instructive, and — with thoughtful 
care in the selection of channels — 
the means by which extraordinary in- 


sights can be achieved. But to many 
people, psychedelic drugs are simply 
another form of entertainment; noth- 
ing profound is looked for, thus — 
usually — nothing profound is ex- 
perienced. 


The potential of the psychedelic 
drugs to provide access to the interior 
universe, is, I believe, their most val- 


uable property. 


From the earliest days of his time on 
earth, Man has sought out and used 
specific plants which have had the ef- 
fect of altering the way he interacts 
with his world and communicates 
with his gods and with himself. For 
many thousands of years, in every 
known culture, there has been some 
percentage of the population — usu- 
ally the shamans, the curanderos, the 
medicine men — which has used this 
or that plant to achieve a transfor- 
mation in its state of consciousness. 
These people have used the altered 
state to sharpen their diagnostic abili- 
ties and to enable them to draw upon 
the healing energies to be found in 
the world of the spirits. The tribal 
leaders (in later civilizations, the royal 
families) presumably used the psycho- 
active plants to increase their insight 
and wisdom as rulers, or perhaps 
simply to call upon the forces of de- 
structive power as allies in forth- 
coming battles. 


Many plants have been found to 
meet specific human needs. Un- 
wanted pain has been with mankind 
forever. Just as we today have our 
heroin (or Fentanyl or Demerol) users, 
for centuries past this analgesic role 
has been played by opium of the 
Old World and datura of the 
New World, mandragora in 
Europe and North Africa, 

as well as henbane, belladonna 
and mandrake, to name a few. 
Countless people have used this 
way of deadening pain (physical and 
psychic), which involves escape into 
a dream world. And, although these 
tools have had many users, it appar- 
ently has been only a minority that 
has abused them. Historically, every 
culture has spun these plants into its 
daily life, and has had more benefit 
than harm from them. We have, in 


our own society, learned to deaden 
physical pain and debilitating anxiety 
with the medical use of drugs which 
have been developed in imitation of 
the alkaloids in these plants. 


The need to search out sources of ad- 
ditional energy has also been with us 
forever. And, as we have our caffeine 
and cocaine users, for centuries the 
natural sources have been maté tea 
and the coca plant of the New World, 
the khat plant of Asia Minor, the kola 
tree of North Africa, kava-kava and 
the betel nut from Eastern Asia, and 
ephedra from all parts of the world. 
Again, many kinds of people — the 
peasant, stooped under a bundle of 
firewood, trudging for hours on a 
mountain path; the doctor on emer- 
gency duty for two days without sleep; 
the soldier under fire at the front, 
unable to rest — have sought the push 
and prod of stimulation. And, as 
always, there have been a few who 
have chosen to abuse these aids. 


Then there is the need to explore the 
world that lies just beyond the im- 
mediate limits of our senses and our 
understanding; that, too, has been 
with mankind from the first. But in 
this case, our non-native North Amer- 


Kathleen Harrison McKenna 
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ican society has not given its accep- 
tance to the plants, the chemicals, 
that open up our seeing and feeling 
skills. Other civilizations, for many 
hundreds of years, have used the 
peyote cactus and the psilocybin- 
containing mushroom, the ayahuasca, 
cohoba and yaje of the New World, 
the harmala, cannabis and soma of 
the Old World, and the iboga of Af- 
rica, for this inquiry into the human 
unconscious. But our modern medical 
profession, as a whole, has never ac- 
knowledged these tools for insight or 
for therapy, and they have remained 
generally unacceptable. In the estab- 
lishment of a balance of power between 
those who heal us and those who 
govern us, it has been agreed that the 
possession and use of these remark- 
able plants shall be a crime. And that 
the use of any chemical compounds 
which have been developed in imi- 
tation of these plants, even though 
they might show improved safety and 
consistency of action, shall also be 

a crime. 


We are a great nation with one of the 
highest standards of living ever known. 
We are proud of an extraordinary 
Constitution that protects us from the 
tyranny that has torn apart lesser 
nations. We are rich in the heritage of 
English law that assumes our inno- 
cence and assures us our personal 
privacy. One of the major strengths 
of our country has been in its tradi- 
tional respect for the individual. Each 
and every one of us is free — or so 

we have always believed — to follow 
whatever religious or spiritual path he 
chooses; free to inquire, to explore, 

to seek information and pursue truth 
wherever and however he wishes, 

as long as he accepts full responsi- 
bility for his actions and their ef- 
fects on others. 


How is it, then, that the leaders of our 
society have seen fit to try to elimi- 
nate this one very important means 
of learning and self-discovery, this 
means which has been used, respected, 
and honored for thousands of years, . 
in every human culture of which we 
have a record? Why has peyote, for 
instance, which has served for cen- 
turies as a means by which a person 
may open his soul to an experience of 
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God, been classified by our govern- 
ment as a Schedule I material, along 
with cocaine, heroin and PCP? Is this 
kind of legal condemnation the result 
of ignorance, pressure from organized 
religion, or a growing urge to force 
conformity upon the population? Part 
of the answer may lie in an increasing 
trend in our culture towards both 
paternalism and provincialism. 


Paternalism is the name for a system 
in which the authorities supply our 


needs, and — in exchange — are al- 
lowed to dictate our conduct, both 
public and private. Provincialism is 
narrowness of outlook, social unifi- 
cation by the acceptance of a single 
code of ethics, the limiting of inter- 
ests and forms of experience to those 
already established as traditional. 


However, the prejudice against the 
use of consciousness-opening plants 


_and drugs has the major part of its 


origin in racial intolerance and the 
accumulation of political power. In 
the latter part of the last century, 
once the Intercontinental Railway had 
been built and the Chinese laborers 
were no longer needed, they were in- 
creasingly portrayed as subhuman 
and uncivilized; they were yellow- 
skinned, slant-eyed, dangerous aliens 
who frequented opium dens. 


Peyote was described, in various 
publications of the late nineteenth 


century, as the cause of murder, may- 
hem and insanity among the shiftless 
American Indians. The Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs was determined to stamp 
out the use of peyote (which it con- 
sistently confused with mescal and 
the mescal bean in its publications), 
and one of the most consistent pres- 
sures behind its efforts is made clear 
in this partial quotation from a letter 
written by the Reverend B. V. Gassa- 
way in 1903 to the BIA: *’. . . The 
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Sabbath is the principal day for our 
preaching services and if the Indians 
are first made drunk on mescal (pey- 
ote) they cannot then be benefitted 
by the gospel.”’ 


It was only with tremendous effort and 
courage on the part of many people 
of conscience that the use of peyote 
as a sacrament in the Native Amer- 
ican Church was permitted to con- 
tinue. There is now underway, as you 
may know, a renewed effort on the 
part of our present government to 
eliminate the religious use of peyote 
by native Americans. 


In the 1930s, there was an effort to 
deport Mexican laborers from south- 
ern agricultural states, and racial 
prejudice was again deliberately en- 
couraged, with the Mexicans being __ 
described as lazy, dirty, and users 
of that dangerous stuff called mari- ; 
juana. The intolerance of black peo- 


so 


ple in the United States was aided 
and abetted by stories of marijuana 
and heroin use among black musi- 
cians. It should be noted that nobody 
remarked on such drug use by black 
people until their new music, which 
they called jazz, began to attract the 
attention of whites — at first only 
white night-club patrons — and there 
began the first stirrings of awareness 
of the indignities and injustices being 
suffered by black Americans. 


Hi government and the Church 

a cided that psychedelic drugs were 
d angerous to society and, with the 
help of the press, it was made clear 
that this was the way to social chaos 


and spiritual disaster. 


What was unstated, of course, was 
the oldest rule of all: ‘‘Thou shalt 

not oppose nor embarrass those in 

power without being punished.’’ 


We in this country are all too painfully 
aware of our past sins in regard to the 
rights of various minorities, but we 
are less conscious of the way in which 
the public attitude toward certain 
drugs has been manipulated. New 
positions of political power and, even- 
tually, thousands of new jobs were 


' created on the basis of the perceived 


threat to public health and safety 
posed by plants and drugs whose sole 
function was to change perceptions, 
to open the way to 
exploration of the 
unconscious mind, 
and — for many — 
to allow a direct 
experience of the 
numinous. 


The 1960s, of course, 
delivered a powerful 
blow to the psyche- 
delics. These drugs 
were being used as 
part and parcel of 
a massive rebellion 
against governmental 
authority and what 
was believed to be 
an immoral and un- 
necessary war in 


The Journal of Transpersonal Psychology 


The orthodoxy of the behavioral and 
mental sciences, from Freudians to Skin- 
nerians to neural-networkers, is devoted 
to understanding how the human mind 
functions, mostly by examining the way it 
malfunctions. The science of mental func- 
tioning, for the most part, derives from 
analysis of mental malfunction. 


The systematic study of more fully human 
behavior, of optimal and more-than-opti- 
mal performance, of better-than-healthy 
mental functioning, has not disappeared, 
although it has been relegated by many 
to the world of touchie-feelie self-indul- 
gence. From the depth psychologists, 

the Jungs and Campbells, to the myco- 
Dionysians, the Wassons and McKennas, 
a healthy stream of counterthought con- 
tinues to flow; a few serious thinkers 
have resisted the New Age-ization of 
transpersonal knowledge. You'll find their 
discussions of psychoactive substances, 
Eastern spiritual teachings, shamanism, 
peak performance, spiritual emergen- 


| cies, death and dying, brainwaves and 


trance-channeling, in The Journal 


of Transpersonal Psychology. 
—Howard Rheingold 


The Journal of 
Transpersonal Psychology 
Miles A. Vich, Editor 


$20 /year (2 issues) from P. O. Box 
4437, Stanford, CA 94309 


One often encounters statements such as: 
‘’Since the beginning of the 1970s, there 
has been little new research into psyche- 
delic substances.” . . . Despite the virtual 
ban on their use in research with human 
subjects in the U.S. and elsewhere, there 
has been a major resurgence of research 
activity in the past ten years. New discov- 
eries in neurochemistry, anthropology and 
transpersonal psychology have led to signi- 
ficant new findings in many areas, but 
especially in ethnopsychopharmacology 
and archeopsychopharmacology. The use 
of psychoactive substances to assist psycho- 
therapy has continued in Europe. The latter 
research has been disseminated primarily 
at conferences and notin the major journals; 
hence it is unknown. . . outside this network. 


Vietnam. Also, there were too many 
loud and authoritative voices claiming 
that there was a need for a new kind 
of spirituality, and urging the use of 
psychedelics to make direct contact 
with one’s God, without the interven- 
tion of priest, minister or rabbi. 


The voices of psychiatrists, writers and 
philosophers, and of many thoughtful 
members of the clergy, pleaded for 
study and investigation of the effects 
of psychedelics, and of what they 
could reveal about the nature and 
function of the human mind and 
psyche. They were ignored in the 
clamor against flagrant abuse and 
misuse, of which there was more than 
ample evidence. The government and 
the Church decided that psychedelic 
drugs were dangerous to society and, 
with the help of the press, it was made 
clear that this was the way to social 
chaos and spiritual disaster. 


What was unstated, of course, was 
the oldest rule of all: ‘“Thou shalt not 
oppose nor embarrass those in power 
without being punished.’ 


I have stated some of my reasons for 
holding the view that psychedelic 
drugs are treasures. There are others, 
and many of them are spun into the 
texture of this story. There is, for 
instance, the effect they have on my 
perception of colors, which is com- 
pletely remarkable. Also, there is 

the deepening of my emotional rap- 
port with another person, which can 
become an exquisitely beautiful ex- 
perience, with eroticism of sublime 
intensity. I enjoy the enhancement of 
the senses of touch, smell and taste, 


_and the fascinating changes in my 


perception of the flow of time. 


I deem myself blessed in that I have 
experienced, however briefly, the ex- 
istence of God. I have felt a sacred 
oneness with creation and its Creator, 
and — most precious of all — I have 
touched the core of my own soul. 


It is for these reasons that I have 
dedicated my life to this area of in- 
quiry. Someday I may understand 
how these simple catalysts do what 
they do, In the meantime, | am for- 
ever in their debt. And I will forever 
be their champion. @ 
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THE NEURO-IAROT 


N RESPONSE TO THE PERVASIVE UNCERTAINTY of these times, thousands 
of maps and models (books & teachers) have emerged 
offering easy exits, secret passageways and other psy- 
chological instructions for restoring perspective. As 
more people pass through these exotic belief systems 
and esoteric mystical codes, they eventually discover 
how these externally imposed maps and models act as 
buffers to the very guidance sought for in the first place. 
Of these buffers, a variety come disguised as still an- 
other form of disembodied spirituality, asking us to 
believe that the source of our knowledge, power and 
authority lies outside ourselves . . . out of body... 

in a host of channeled entities, crystals, angels, cults, 

| | organized and disorganized religions, UFOs, moms & 
text and illustrations by dads, governments, IBM, CBS, FBI, LSD, and the ten 


ANTERO ALL! thousand things. Where does one turn to restore lost 
a perspective? 


The most difficult thing for people to believe is often 
the very thing that is happening to them. We do not 
habitually register the state or condition we are in; that 
habit must be learned. Without it, however, life passes 
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Designing Your Own D 


us by like a missed bus. One way to reclaim lost au- 
tonomy is to temporarily defuse cultural conditioning 
by learning to confess self-knowledge. Some of us, for 
instance, would never dream of designing a Tarot deck. 
By convincing ourselves of a lack of “metaphysical ex- 
pertise,” we go out and buy mass-produced tarot decks 
made by other human beings who dare to lay their souls 
bare by their own self-confessed revelations. Granted, 
other people’s maps will always be valuable to anyone 
venturing through terra incognita; we're all part of the 
human experience. Yet, how much more enriching would 
it be to play with a deck of cards custom-designed to 
your own personal vision and the internal symbology 
that is its voice? 


Neuro comes from the Greek “nerve,” referring to our 
most basic unit of biological intelligence: the neuron. 
The trinary function of the neuron is to absorb, store 
and transmit information and/or energy. (Re-read the 
last sentence for nature’s own definition of intelligence.) 
No longer does “intelligence” have to refer to the mere 
act of gathering and storing dead data. Real, live intel- 


eck Of Cards 


What goes around comes around, 
often in strange loops. Mike Gun- 
derloy, our zines guru, turned me 
on to bOING bOING (4 issues/ 
year for $14 in US; $19 overseas, 
from P. O. Box 12311, Boulder, 
CO 80303), where I discovered 
Antero Alli. | called Mark Frav- 
enfelder, editor of bOING bOING, 
who told me that a bootleg photo- 
copy of my own book, Excursions 
to the Far Side of the Mind, had 
inspired him to start his zine. And 
when | called Antero Alli, he con- 
fessed to being an old fan of WER 
and agreed to update and expand 
his bOING bOING piece for us. 


Alliis the author of Angel Tech and 
four other books ‘‘updating archaic 
mystical systems.’ He can be con- 
tacted at P. O. Box 45748, Seattle, 
WA 89145. —Howard Rheingold 
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ligence finds its 
expression through 
our talents for intu- 
itive osmosis (ab- 
sorption), personal 
interpretation (storage) 
and the communica- 
tion skills (transmission) 
connecting us to the 
world. In other words, 
nobody’s going to know 
how intelligent you actu- 
ally are until you can com- 
municate what you've taken 
in and interpreted for your- 
self. It is possible to do so 

through the medium of a deck 

of cards expressing how you absorb, in- 
terpret and transmit your everyday life 
experience according to your Central 
Neural (the word “nervous” gets on 
my nerves) System. 


MATERIALS 


A Neuro-Iarot is a symbolic device for 
tracking images in the psyche and the 
world around us, for the purpose of 
creating more imaginative interactions 
with it all. There seem to be three basic 
methods for constructing a Neuro-Iarot: 
cut-and-paste collage, artistic illustra- 
tion, and combined collage-illustration. 
Each approach works well enough de- 
pending on your degree of available 
energy, artistic talent, and leisure time. 
To convey the fundamentals, this article 
will only explore the cut-and-paste col- 
lage method of designing a Neuro-Iarot; 
I trust the illustrators will catch on soon 
enough and start drawing their own cards. 


Preliminary research for this project in- 
volves locating and obtaining the follow- 
ing raw materials: numerous copies of 
your favorite magazines, especially those 
with the greatest variety of font sizes 
and styles alongside the most gorgeous 
illustrations and photos. In the service 
of Art, you will mutilate and destroy 
these magazines by cutting out choice 
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words and images to form the basis of 
your deck of cards. (Note: collage art 
bypasses copyright law when the com- 
bination of separate images creates an 
entirely new work of art: yours.) To 
complete your Neuro-Iarot Kit, you will 
require about fifty blank index cards, a 
glue stick, scissors, a dark felt-tip pen, 
and plenty of scratch paper. 


You may also find a handmade editing 
frame useful. This can be created easily 
enough by cutting a rectangle, corres- 
ponding to your preferred size of Tarot 
card, out of a larger piece of poster- 
board, leaving you with a window exactly 
the size of the cards you wish to create. 
By superimposing this window over any 
magazine illustration or photograph, you 
can immediately determine what part 

of it you want to use for your card 

(see below). 
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THE ART OF FALLING APART 


What makes a deck of Tarot cards work? 
An effective Neuro-Iarot depends on the 
integrity of your self-knowledge . . . of 
your willingness to completely expose 
yourself to yourself. Self-honesty ranks 
a lot higher than artistic merit when 
you re creating a self-divination device. 
When is the best time to design a Neuro- 
Tarot? When your Central Neural Sys- 
tem is activated. This happens naturally 
enough when you're in a state of obvious 


uncertainty, and more so when you're in 


trouble: hot water — emotional catas- 
trophe — psychological disaster — per- 
sonal shambles . . . where you literally 
feel “in pieces” and would do anything 
to feel whole again. If you're not in 
trouble (and if you're not, you really 
are!), it’s still possible to design a Tarot 
based on your wonderfully untroubled 
life. (Whoever said Art requires suffer- 
ing ? If you can stand it, design your 
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Neuro-larot under the influence of 
_ unbridled ecstacy.) 


After realizing you're in trouble, start 
naming the pieces of your broken self or 
your shattered dreams or your perfectly 
dismantled life, or whatever it is that’s 
falling apart. Splinters of your condition 
may somehow connect with people you 
have feelings for: name the feelings. Other 
fragments may be more strictly personal: 
name the aspects. Start imagining cards 
that are like windows to entire exper- 
iences. As you define these segments, 
they'll start to present themselves to you 


for their creative rearrangement. Look at. 


it as a hands-on film-editing project in 
which you are the director, the producer 
and the cast. 


Choose the right words to define your 
experience. The “right” word is the one 
that means something to you and/or 
refers to specific states of consciousness 
that mean something to you. Now, get 
those scissors and a magazine. Start cut- 
ting out words that jump out at you for 
no apparent reason. Then, pick and cut 
those words carrying the greatest emo- 
tional charge. Choose some neutral 
words, as well. Cut out dozens of words. 
Create a word pool. Note: If you feel 
like cutting pictures out before the words, 
do it! Return to the words later; remem- 
ber, it’s your Central Neural System. 


patterns as the mythos, or zeitgeist, of 


‘mirrors reflecting the development of 


With forthrightness and candor, begin 


- absorbing, intuitive intelligence on this 


There’s a power to naming. It’s a sym- 
bolic act that assists the formation of 
your own private language while serving 
as a mouthpiece and vehicle for the Ar- 
chetypes themselves. Archetypes are 
invisible yet potent forces of nature illu- 
minating vast personal and racial memory 


the times. Tarot cards act like symbolic 


personal and collective mythologies: the 
stories living through us as individuals ri i 
and as a species. e i 


WORDS + IMAGES 
x IMAGINATION = ARCHETYPES Ses 


including ideas for cards that express the 
darker, more frightening elements within 
your psyche alongside the brighter, more 
cheerful aspects of your totality. By com- 
bining strong positives and negatives, 
your deck will tend to ring with more 
truth and authenticity. Keep it personal 
and your deck will enthrall you when 
you're done. The more personal you get 
with your deck when you're designing it, 
the more personal your deck will get with 
you when you play with it later. 


Back to the workbench. Scissors in hand, 
hunt down those magazine images and 
photos triggering an instant resonance in 
you, positive or negative. You don’t have 
to know why these images touch and 
move you, as long as they do. Trust your 


An effective 
Neuro-Tarot 
depends on the 
integrity of your 
If-knowl 
one. Next, look for those pictures that af edge 
somehow remind you of your past, your 
present, and your desired and potential 
futures. These images will help instill a 
sense of chronological and emotional 
time throughout your deck, an impor- 


tant attribute for the divination of 
timing and maybe, prediction. 


. . . Of your 
willingness to 
completely ex- 
pose yourself to 
yourself. Self- 
honesty ranks a 
lot higher than 


artistic merit 


Look for colors and designs that encour- 
age visual variety. Create a deck full of 
surprises and its cards will continue to 
alter the expected for you. Another visual 
technique is “background/foreground.” 
Find images that make perfect backdrops 
for ideas you wish to highlight up front. 


when you’re 
creating a self- 


This method brings a dramatic element divinahoen 
into play. Try experimenting with the 
collage technique of juxtaposing disso- device. 
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nant images in one card to form new 
visions, new ways of seeing things. 


‘How many pictures are enough? Too 


many are usually enough. Create an im- 
age pool in front of you opposite the 
word pool (I find it most convenient to 
work on the floor). Now: get a sense of 
whether the images should be on the left 
or the right side in front of you; this 


decision will help fine-tune your intui- 


tion for the experimental task ahead. 
This idea stems from the left brain/right 
brain theory which suggests that the 
right (more intuitive) hemisphere of the 
brain “thinks” in pictures, and the left 
(more analytical) in words; once again, 
trust your own intuition as to where 
you put the image pool. 


Now you've got all the raw materials 
you'll need right in front of 
you: words and 
images. To create 
your own ar- 

chetypes, begin 
applying your im- 
agination to the 
process of combin- 
ing words and im- 
ages in ways that 
communicate person- 
al visions that have 
the most meaning for 
you. The faculty of 
imagination cannot 
be underestimated in 
_ bringing your tarot to 
life and infusing it with 
the magic of your dreams. 

Create worlds your soul 

would inhabit. 


RIGHT WHERE YOU 
ARE SITTING NOW 


Gather words and images 
together in ways that express 
the way you see the world. 
If you try and make “the 
next great American tarot” 
or the unified-field-theory- 
to-save-the-universe or whatever, you'll 
quickly lose touch with your actual re- 
sources: the wellsprings of your knowl- 
edge. By staying committed to your 
personal experience, you will eventu- 
ally break through to universal condi- 
tions almost anyone can relate to. Since 
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this may not happen right away, expect 
certain cards to be subjective and eso- 
teric and others to emerge as more im- 
mediately accessible to outside minds. 


Become more specific; begin to com-. 
municate your creative responses to in- 
evitable issues (like sex, death and taxes). 
You may pass through a kind of initia- 
tion wherein doors open to the gallery 
of your multidimensional nature. Inside, 
you'll find all the great masterpieces to 
inspire you: Mom and Dad, Passion, 
Power, Love, Art, Friendship, Revela- 
tion, Failure, Faith, Death, Morality, 
Fear, Recognition, Imprisonment, Com- 
mitment, Freedom, Family, Education, 
Money, Magic, the Earth and “the ten 
thousand things” . . . all of which are 
potential Tarot cards (also disguised as 
everyday experiences). By crystalizing 
each of these and more as moments onto 
cards, you engage in an exercise in values 
— risking a stand on important issues, 
putting yourself on the line. By uncover- 
ing greater portions of your psyche, you 
can also clean out what you are unwill- 
ing to claim. 


Trim the pictures so they fit on the in- 
dex cards; then, glue them down. Watch 
your story unfold as each card comes 

to life. After cutting and pasting, frame 
each card. Clarify its borders with your 
dark pen. Glue the “right’” word onto 
the card, wherever appropriate, to com- 
municate your insight. If a card speaks 
for itself without a word, leave it off for 
now; maybe it won't need a word. Nam- 
ing and/or numbering cards is a tra- 
ditional device for ordering random, 
mixed-up cards. You decide how much 
“order” you want to impose. 


Numbering each card instills an order- 
ing principle; it “arranges” your chaos. 
If you want more chaos, impose more 
order. To produce your own creation 
myth, delineate stages of evolution as 
you see it by assigning a number to each 
phase (each card) of your transformative 
process. (The traditional tarot does this 
with much success.) This will have the 
effect of illuminating your personal cos- 
mology, without which, it would remain 
hidden in the recesses of your psyche — 
arranging life as you know it, without 
you knowing how. 


SPREADS AND FINAL TOUCHES 


Do not overlook the value of registering 
the state you are in, right where you are 
sitting now. As you continue combining 
terms and pictures, watch for configur- 
ations that surprise you by offering a 
new insight into an old memory or a 
bird's-eye view on a previously banal 
issue. Any angle creating obvious per- 
spective can later act on your point of 
view. Above all, look for moments: con- 
densed visual feasts for the inner and 
outer eye. Moments... snapshots of 
eternity, close-ups of your inner life. 


To fortify the resilience of each card, 
you may want to paste two index cards 
together; a colored card makes a nice 
reverse side. If you wish to extend the 
lifespan of your completed deck, contact 
a printer in your neighborhood that 
offers lamination services (the plastic 
cover enveloping restaurant menus) and 
get your cards laminated. This will also 
make them easier to deal, which brings 
us to the divinatory “spreads” (or, why 
did we do this in the first place?). 


The simplest and (sometimes) most ef- 
fective form of self-divination is to hold 
the deck of cards in your hands while 
concentrating on a quandary; after fo- 
cusing on it, pick a card. Notice your 


immediate response before you get to 
thinking about it. A quandary, by the 
way, is not a simple “yes” or “no” ques- 
tion; it is, perhaps ultimately, an unre- 
solvable issue. Then, why ask? Answers 
aren't everything, especially ultimate 


answers. Cards you pick may shift your 


perspective around more than provide 
pat answers, allowing you to think dif- 
ferently about the initial concern. 


A rather unorthodox spread comes from 
Greg Hill (author of Principia Discordia, 
Loompanics Press), who shared it with 
me after seeing my first Neuro-Iarot, 
which I called the Discordian Tarot after 
reading his book. It looks like this: > 


COSMIC POKER 


Any book on Tarot can show you nu- 
merous spreads. Yet they're not necessar- 
ily going to be as much fun or as personal 
as the ones you make up yourself. This 
spread is actually a kind of cosmic poker 
game I call Five-Card Catma (for the 
uninformed, catma is the opposite of © 
dogma). This game needs at least two 
players to work and has been played 
with as many as eight. 


The object of Five-Card Catma is to 
display the “truest” and most imagina- 
tive creation myth in the room, using 
only five cards to tell your story of how 
the universe came into being. As in poker, 
a dealer deals five cards to each player. 
After receiving their initial five cards, 
each player can discard as many as three 
cards to risk obtaining a “better” hand. 
When all hands are fixed and it is time 
to “show,” one by one each player nar- 
rates his/her creation myth, utilizing the 
cards to animate the story. Players can 
also fold, forfeit the game, and watch. 
Those who play it out do so until one 
creation myth stands out as the best. 
This could be a funny, somber, erotic, 
oppressive or totally dull story; the na- 
ture of the myth seems incidental to its 
truth factor. As strange as this may 
sound, there’s never been any question 
about which story won as long as I've 
played this game. I don’t claim to under- 
stand how this works; I attribute it, in 
part, to the mystery of the cards and 
maybe, the game itself. a 


The Discordian Spread 


Deal five cards, face 
down. Pick a card to 
represent the present 
time (1), your aspir- 
ations (2), and your 
personal struggle (3). 
Now, select two cards 
(4 & 5) representing a 
pair of opposites that 
serve to unify the whole 


and to expose two con- 
trary elements of the 


number-] card. (There is 
no center to this spread.) 
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are a few titles from the stew. Remember, iad an | 
Perea so be patient when you write. Senda ) wo | 


Fugitive Pope 

$1 in cash or stamps from Raleigh Clayton 
Muns, 3338 Sawtelle Boulevard #20, Los 
Angeles, CA 90066. 


Named after a pamphlet by the infamous 
ligious-conspiracy-monger Tony Ala- 
mo, Fugitive Pope is the product of 

* library school crossed with too much 
underground reading. From spinning 
away the hours at the reference desk to 
tales of library.yandalism and political 
cockroaches, Raleigh Muns takes a de- 
cidedly different approach to spreading 
_witiformation. He’ willing to tread some 
seldom-traveled ground on the way; one 
recent issue focuses on death and ceme- 
teries, including a reader survey on the 

_ habits of necrophiliacs in the reading 
“audience. 


BY MIKE GUNDERLOY AND 
CARI GOLDBERG JANICE 


While working at an unnamed reference 
desk, | happened to encounter the follow- 
Jng.qu estions: 

Q: How do | steal this book? 


A: If pressed, | will tell you since | don’t 
believe in witholding information. How- 
ever, | would be sincerely and personally 
hurt if you stole this book. 


Q. Where do you keep the lists of dead 
babies’ names? 


copy $3.50, 8 issues $23). 
They also publish Merritt 
Clifton’s The Samisdat 
Method, an indispensable 
handbook for small-press 
publishers with more moxie 
than money ($10 postpaid). 
Send orders to 6 Arizona 
Avenue, Rensselaer, NY 
12144-4502; 518/479-3707. 
—Sarah Satterlee 


Good Grub For Good Folks 


_ A: Oh, you want to establish a separate 
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identity? You know that that is a felony? 
Ok. Obviously you want to identify some- 
one who died when you were born, obtain 
their birth certificate (since they have no 
life history to conflict with your future ID), 
and then apply for all other ID which is 
based on that birth certificate. The best | 
can do is refer you to Loompanics, pub- 
lishers in Port Townsend, Washington, who 
carry a long line of books on the subject 
(e.g., Fake ID in America). In the mean- 
time, try the obituaries in the newspapers 
we have on microfilm. Good luck. It’s 
more difficult than you think! 


Life is finite but death is infinite so the 
cemetery waiting rooms, way-stations to 
the apocalyptic resurrection inherent in the 
Xtian’s insect-like hopes for eternal life, 
have a nasty habit of filling up. Eighteenth 
century Paris was surfeited with bodies, 
the cemeteries literally bursting — in 1780 
an apartment wall adjoining the Cimetiere 
des Innocents collapsed spilling more than 
2,000 rotting corpses on to the embar- 
rassed living tenants. 


Good Grub For Good Folks 

$1 from Malc Omsip, P. O. Box 54020, 
Cincinnati, OH 45254. 

® 


Hey, all you artistes! Since Maggie Thatcher 
is no longer Prime Minister, she can loosen 
up a bit. A tattoo would really enhance 
her radiant beauty, but what should it look 
like? Go ahead and design one for the 
gal! Send it to us, and see your creation 
displayed in the next issue. The best one 
will get the mystery prize . . . 


Fugitive Pope 


Notes From Windward 
$2 from The Windward Foundation, 


id SIGNED spneitchen Merci P. O. Box 51, Klickitat, WA 98628. 
despre a aa pie There seems to be another upswing in 
pone CLINCHED THE DEAL. the community movement, as more peo- 


ple construct voluntary families and living 
situations. Notes From Windward pro- 
vides a window into one of these efforts, 
the Windward community. With 60 acres, 
a sawmill, livestock, an induction foundry, 
a darkroom and [literally) tons of equip- 
ment, Windward provides an exciting 
kground to the careful development 
new social system. 


| QUICKLY DISCOVERED THAT | 
DID NOT HAVE A NORMAL GIRL- 
FRIEND, ALREADY SHE'D DRUGGED 
& LOT, RDN WITH A GIRL GANG 
ANO BEEN ACQUAINTANCE - RAPED, 


One hen decided that there just weren't 
ough bugs for breakfast and wanted to 
plement with some pellets of generic dog 
Standing in front of the feeder, she’d 
peek the door. It would swing back. She’d 
look dewn at the dog food. The door 
w it her on top of her head. She’d 
led | ow to d Overseas | be o square one. Did she learn from 
gay, then women. é shak th ay. It was peck the door, look 

: = jet hit on head, time after time. 
did have a happy ending that | 
s a great example of the value 
ive effort. Her futile routine 
! yt ally accomplish something, since 
Ciiinends EHO hEIe siete im spk at Consi @ Virtues oO} attracted other hens to the feeder and 

a them in the process. With four 

éns wanting to get in on the action, 
re able to collectively hold the 
g door out of the way while 
abbed a tasty nugget. 


GirlJock | 
$2.95 from Rox 
Third Street, Ber 


In Butterflies 


with a political co 
abound, ones that 


They also cover the 
watching (and how 
friend interested) an 
of what is more important. 
Humor will forever be the cu ‘ 
and although | am neither athletic nor 
lesbian, | find that flipping through these 
home-grown pages always leaves me 3) Consider sh 
feeling just the way the editrix has in- house, rather 
tended for me to feel: ‘‘Fuck the Well of 
loneliness. Goodbye to all that. We're 
here to have fun.’’ A{(wo)men! 


used to be that people had three main 

oices. If they found an appropriate mate, 

they could form a nuclear family. If they 
didn’t, they could try to go it alone. Their 
third general option was to stay with their 
extended family and work on the family 
farm or in the family business. Today our 
culture doesn’t include that option. Now 
it’s either make it as a couple or go it 
alone. Looked at from that perspective, 

_ Windward is an extended family, a family 
of choice, that functions in place of the 
family network that people used to fall 
back on. The trick is how to form a family 
without the patriarchal baggage that ac- 


companies the concept of ‘’family’’ in 
6) Work overtime, if you have a Union ib vanced 


that enforces the time-and-a-half rule for 
overtime over 40 hours a week. 


What is a Girl Jock? Or who? | knew the 
girl who asked me to write something about 
lesbians and sports was a Girl Jock. She 
was butch. She had dark curly hair. Her 
jeans fit perfectly across her solid thighs. 
She could have been wearing a jock strap. 
But | don’t think she was. So where did 
that leave me? It left me wondering. 


systems after such things as phone bills, 
software costs, maintenance, and so on. 


We rarely use the term family since most 
of our people are orphans of one type 
or another. While blood is thicker than 
water, so is sewage. 


In the early years of this century, land in 
this area was sold as orchard land to in- 
vestors from far and wide. It wasn’t as out 
of line as Florida swamp land — this area 
will grow apples — but the speculative 
nature of that age drove the development 
of this area for many years. There are still 
ghost orchards lost in these woods, and 
during apple blossom time, we go in search 
of them. The old trees have lost their vital- 


| have a jog bra that is bright pink with 

a purple stripe. I’ve got black lycra that 
clings to my curves with a hot pink slash 
from my knee to my ass. I’ve got a bathing 
suit with a cap to match. My biking shorts 
are zebra striped. I’m happy. | have acces- 
sories. I’m a Femme Jock, not a Femme Bot. 


Penguin 
Dip 


Are bandannas fashionable, or are they 
dustrags? Or are they kleenexes? Is there 
a secret stash of bandannas hiding in a 
corner of your dresser? Have you caught 
yourself not wanting to make a fashion 
blunder with your bandannas, yet kind of ; 
wanting to bring them out? Are you ready ity, but they still produce and while ie 
for some brave 1990’s'style Bandanna : apples are small, there are often lots o 
Outing? WHAT COLORS SURVIVED IN aes Se eae them. The cider press isn’t too fussy. 
YOUR CLOSET? ait 
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Girl Jock 


Radio Ils My Bomb 


A few years ago, WER reviewed Zeke 


Teflon’s Complete Manual of Pirate Ra- 
dio (Signal, p. 89). This book is way 
better. lots more detailed information 
about transmitter construction, site 
security and free broadcasting around 
the world. Assembled by British anar- 
chist groups, which may or may not still 
use the addresses given in the text. 
—Robert Horvitz 


In cities tower blocks have been an ideal 
answer for good coverage and wide re- 
ception, and are especially favoured by 
commercial pirates (who often use a ‘Link 
Transmitter’ from the studio to the tower 
block so as to ‘go live’). A further advan- 
tage is that there are usually electric 
sockets in the lift or heating rooms on the 
roof, so you can just plug in, provided 
your gear is so adjusted, rather than lug 
car or lorry batteries about. 

® 

Your longer term aim, as a pirate, should 
be to reach a situation where you have so 
much support (money, volunteers, trans- 
mitters, listener support, etc.,) that the state 


just cannot wipe you out at will. The best 
hope for pirates is to swamp the forces of 


repression by sheer numbers, as happened, 


at different times, in Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, France, Italy, and now, it seems, in 
Spain. This does not imply chaos, but co- 
operation, federations and sharing of the 
available airwaves and times. 


SCHEMATIC DIAGRAM FOR 4WATT 
AMPLIFIER (Fig. 3) 


To DRIVER 


@® = Ten VHF pln scxpat (Out put © SWR matagoasial on Zweer) CO) = (8 Swe 
GS = seidaned dividing walt We beard and islands deuble sided copperclad PCB supercniuacd. 
Sea also Fra. 6b. 


UNESCO Community FM Radio Transmitter 


Ten years ago, UNESCO designed a 
radio transmitter kit for use in rural Africa. 
It had to be cheap, durable, able to tol- 
erate dusty/humid environments, simple 
enough for untrained volunteers to main- 
tain, and able to operate far from electric 
power grids: the radio equivalent of 

a land Rover. 


Their design went through several permu- 
tations, and is still evolving. The result is 
a family of tough little transmitters, with 
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outputs of 20-100 watts, designed to run 
on 12-volt car batteries. They abandoned 
the kit idea, and sell them assembled 
now for $1,500-S$3,000, cheaper than 
most commercial counterparts. 

—Robert Horvitz 


UNESCO Community 
FM Radio Transmitter 


Information available from Mallard Con- 
cepts Ltd., 13 Southdown Avenue, Brixham, 
Devon TQ5 OAP, England 


< 


The title ‘Radio Is My Bomb’ comes from a quote 
from Chantal Paternostre, a Belgian anarchist, when 
being interrogated on trumped up charges of arson 
and bombings’ for the CCC guerillas. Chantal worked 
for Radio Air Libre, the Brussels pirate prior to her 
arrest on Aug 15th 1985. After more than a year in 
prison, most of it in solitary for resisting the system, 
the Belgian authorities finally believed her statement 
and let her go. 


+ =—jN0oI—_ 
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Radio Is My Bomb 


(A DIY Manual for Pirates) 
Radio Support Group/Free the Airwaves 
1987; 72 pp. 


$6.95 ($8.60 postpaid) from Left Bank 
Distribution, 4142 Brooklyn NE, Seattle, 
WA 98105; 206/632-5870 


Starting and 
Operating Your 
Own FM Radio Station 


When Peter Hunn decided to build an 
FM station, he looked around for small 
towns with unclaimed channels, and for 
guidebooks telling how to get a license 
and construct the facility, which he 
assumed must have been published. Sur- 
prise, surprise: those who have gone 
through the process are not eager to 
help potential competitors, and engi- 
neers with the know-how prefer to sell it 
to newcomers in the form of high-priced 
private services. 


So Hunn wrote this step-by-step account 
to let other beginners know how it’s done. 
WHRC-FM, his 400-watt station near 
the New York/Vermont border, cost a 
total of $40,000, including purchase of 
an acre of land and a garage for the 
studio and a tiny apartment/office. 


The book has lots of charming anecdotes 
and bits of radio lore. Most valuable are 


a. 
i 


Village Radio 


Owner’s Manual 


Dean Stephens is one of the leading 
proponents of Village Radio, his term for 
a “‘low-power, low-cost, low-tech, self- 
contained radio station capable of being 
received anywhere in a geographic vil- 
lage community.” Following his recipe, a 


solar-powered AM or FM station can be 
built for S200-S2, 000. 


Unfortunately, there’s a glaring omission 
in this inspiring, nicely illustrated pamph- 
let: Stephens doesn’t tell where to buy 
or how to build a transmitter. He prob- 
ably didn’t want to upset the government 
bureaus that regulate broadcasting. They 
might otherwise find this guidebook 

too empowering. | —Robert Horvitz 


YRLAGE FAIS oes 
OWNERS 


eR 


AD 
. MANUA! 


Village Radio 
Owner’s Manual 
K. Dean Stephens, 1990; 28 pp. 


$5 postpaid from The Vanguard Trust, 
H C-02; Box 14765, Arecibo, PR 00612 


Since Village Radio should be part of a 
community's existence, live coverage of 
sports, social events, tribal councils, field 
interviews, music and cultural happenings 


the reproductions of various forms re- 
quired by the FCC, and comments on 
dealing with them without a lawyer. He 
also suggests ways to build community 
support. Inspiring and practical. 
—Robert Horvitz 


When considering preowned gear, make 
certain that replacement parts are still 
available. Also, concentrate on radio 
equipment that the seller is offering 
because he has no more need for it, not 
because it no longer operates well. For ex- 
ample, many AM stations converting to 
stereo are marketing their mono equip- 
ment. These mono pieces are being sold 
to make way for a new technology. In this 
way, a small, new station might inexpen- 
sively acquire a reliable mono control 
board, tape cartridge machine, or signal 
processor. 


® 

“The instant my clock radio clicked on this 
morning, | heard you say the raindrops 
were clouding the view of your weather 
window, but that you could see the auto- 
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are apt to form a major part of its daily 
routine. Market reports are another good 
example of informational content. Today’s 
price of coffee may be vital: not only to 
the villager buying next week’s supplies, 
but to the farmer who has to decide 
whether to bring the crop to market. 


matic wind-indicating pine tree doing the 
twist,’ reported a faithful WHRC-FM lis- 
tener. ‘So,’ he continued, ‘I knew it 
would be too breezy to use my umbrella.”’ 
e 


Do not reside at your radio station. Doing 

so makes needed leisure a practical impos- 
sibility since there is always something else 
in plain sight that needs attention. 


| Starting and Operating 


Your Own FM Radio Station 
Peter Hunn, 1988; 155 pp. 
$12.95 postpaid from TAB Books Inc., 


Blue Ridge Summit, PA 17294; 
800/822-81 38 (or Whole Earth Access) 
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Most of the world’s villages have no electri- 
city. Fortunately for Village Radio, it can be 
powered by independent energy sources, 
such as wind, water and the sun. In the 
first two systems, mechanical energy from 
the wind or moving water is used to drive 
a turbine that charges a battery bank; in 

a solar-powered system, the battery is 
charged by energy converted from the 
light of the sun. The latter system will 

be the focus of this section. 


At the heart of a solar-charged Village Ra- 
dio power supply is the photovoltaic panel 


’ (PV), which is mounted atop a roof or in 


some other sunny place. The PV is normally 
positioned to face the sun at midday dur- 
ing the equinox, but in some instances this 
angle can be changed to compensate for 
seasonal variations. As an example, the 
PV at a site located at 25 degrees North 
Latitude would be angled 25 degrees off 
of perpendicular, looking to the south. In 
the Southern Hemisphere, solar panels will 
face north of perpendicular. 


Figure 6 depicts a complete Village Radio 
setup like the one calculated above, in- 
cluding 60-watt photovoltaic panel, 120 
Amp Hour storage battery, 12-watt dome 
light, 5-channel mixer, microphones, turn- 
tables, cassette players, headphones, 2-4 
watt AM transmitter, power meter, antenna 
tuner and long wire antenna, showing both 
power and audio connections. This block 
diagram of a typical Village Radio can 
serve as a ‘road map” for the design and 
hookup of both larger and smaller systems. 
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Elin Whitney-Smith is 
a confessed cyberneti- 
cian interested in how 
human animals com- 
municate to control 


. their world. 


She does consulting 
on organizational 
issues related to infor- 
mation technologies in 
business and educa- 
tion with Fulcrum 
Consulting, and is 
associated with the 
Center for Studies of 
Cybernetics in Com- 
plex Systems at Old 


Dominion University. 


She divides her time 
between Kezar Falls, 
ME, Washington, DC, 
and Norfolk, VA, and 
she misses San Fran- 


cisco Bay. 


Currently, she is turn- 
ing her dissertation 
into a book, tentatively 
titled Information 
Technologies and 
Wealth: Cybernetics, 
History and Culture. 
—Howard Rheingold © 
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Information 


Doesn't Want 


by Elin Whitney-Smith 


The problem is: 


“Information wants to be free” (S. Brand). 


Information is invisible. 


Information is obvious. 


First of all, information doesn’t 
want. People want. And the 
problem is: 


These are never the people who are 
visible to economics or history. These 
are the ordinary people who don't 
seem to act on the grand stage of 
world dynamics. They are not the 


“oppressed” of Marxist literature, just — 
_ the ordinary people, people who take 


the bus to work, who shop in K-mart, 
who eat at McDonald's. They want in- 
formation to be free and they have 
changed history. They have determined 
which country will be dominant, not 
in a mystical sense of “national will,’ 
but in the ordinary sense of day-to- 
day decisions about what to buy, how 
to make a living. They want informa- 
tion to be free because like all of our 
kind they love information — songs, 
stories, games. We are the great ju- 


 venile species of ape. We never grow 


up. We keep needing to know more 
— more soap operas, more cartoons, 
more loud music, more junk. Even 


important economic information is - 
crass, commercial, materialistic, 
and in the West... 


SU ee i 
Information makes us rich. 


As evidence of this I can point out 
that in Spain, books were banned 
by the Inquisition, so the printers 
moved to the Protestant countries, 
and that is why Max Weber could 
claim that Protestantism leads to 
capitalism. It wasn't the religion, 
however, it was the press, printing 
broadsides, novels, playing cards, 
how-to books, pornography, ledg- | 
ers, texts and trash — an avalanche 
of printed material. 


Scholars say, “Tut, tut. Yes, the In- 
quisition — terrible, terrible. But 
after all, people who wanted books 
could get them, there was an active 
black market.” 


But only those who were already 
part of the literate upper classes 
used the black market. The ordinary 
tradesman in Spain didn’t risk his 
neck for books. 


And the scholar responds, “Yes, 
yes, the backwardness of the peas- 
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ant.” Then when the economy of 


Spain collapses, the scholar quotes 
Gonzalez de Cellorigo writing at 
the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, ‘. . . There are rich who 
loll at ease or poor who beg and 
we [Spain] lack people of the 
middle sort.” 


I can offer the same explanation for 
the economic collapse of the USSR 
and Eastern Europe and people will 
say, Yes, yes, a free press is im- 
portant but look, right now, the 
people need practical solutions 
rather than the right to criticize the 
government.” The problem is that: 


ian) 
The effect of information 
is obvious. 


If there is an increase in informa- 
tion access in a society there will 
be a corresponding increase in in- 
novation. Of that innovation, a cer- 
tain amount will be successful and 
will lead to economic growth. No 
one will object to that statement 
and no one will be particularly 


interested. But when I say all eco- 
nomic development and cultural 
change can be accounted for in 
relationship to information access, 
I will be dismissed as a crackpot. 
And this is because: 


[eeaiciet 
The effect of information 
is invisible. 
We can pinpoint the introduction 
of a new idea and believe economic 
development is associated with this 
idea. That is what Weber tried with 
his argument that Protestantism 
leads to capitalism. Sombart also 
took this tack when he suggested 
that people could think more ra- 
tionally about business once they 
learned double-entry bookkeeping. 
His problem was explaining why 
capitalism didn't develop in the 
eleventh century when rationalized 
bookkeeping was invented by Leo- 
nardo Fibonacci. He attributed this 


failure to an inherent backwardness 


of the Middle Ages and then attri- 
buted the rapid spread of book- 
keeping and the habits of mind 
which go with it, after the middle 


of the fifteenth century, 
to the “dawning of the 
Age of Enlightenment.” 
The fact that the print- 
ing press with moveable 
type was invented in 
1450 didn’t occur to 
him as an explanation. 
It didn’t even occur to 
him to wonder why Luca 
Pacioli is considered 
the father of double- 
entry bookkeeping 
when he did not invent 
it (he only published a 
printed text in 1458). 
He also didn’t ask why 
the Middle Ages were 
inherently backward, 
or what it means to 

say ‘the dawning of the Age of 
Enlightenment.” 


We also do not see the importance 
of the press implied in the fact that 
our country is called America, after 
the man whose name was on the 
printed maps, not Columbia after 
the discoverer. What we don't see 
is that a fact becomes real and ef- 
fective only when it becomes part 
of the day-to-day life of ordinary 
people. . . and this is the role and 
effect of information technologies. 
The technologies, in and of them- 
selves, do not create development. 
The technologies increase access 
to information to such a point that 
it is impossible to control. 


The interesting thing about control 
and information is: 


Pisa tb | 
Information technologies are 
always related to an increase 
in control. 


Speech allowed our ancestors to 
emerge as the dominant animal, 
who for the first time controlled the 
world rather than being controlled 
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Writing was an 
elitist technology. 
In present-day 
terms, writing was 
like a big main- 
frame computer 
used by the exist- 
ing elite to control 
war and the econ- 
omy, and mani- 
pulated by high 
priests who knew 
the secrets of its 
use. The press 
made information 
access “free” in 
the same way that 
PCs are making 
computing ac- 
cess ‘free.’ 
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by it. The invention of drawn sym- 


bols allowed us to teach and learn 
without the necessity of firsthand 
experience. The invention of writing 
accompanied the rise of hierarch- 
ical city-states, and those who con- 
trolled information controlled 
everything. 


Writing was an elitist technology. In 
present-day terms, writing was like 
a big mainframe computer used by 


the existing elite to control war and 


the economy, and manipulated by 
high priests who knew the secrets 
of its use. The press made informa- 
tion access “free” in the same way 
that PCs are making computing 
access “free.” 


The telegraph was elitist, and was 
used to control the vast railroad 
empires and to communicate in 
war. Like a mainframe, it needed 
specialists to manipulate it with 
a specialized language. The tele- 
phone, like the press and the PC, is 
a mass technology which allowed 
many smaller empires (called ra- 
tionalized business organizations) 
to be created. In the 1920s it shifted 
world economic dominance from 
England to the United States. It 
was in the twenties that the ‘phone 
became common in the U.S. The 
English attitude was expressed by 
the head of the postal and tele- 
graph service, “No one is more 
familiar with the telephone than I 
. .. but if I want to send a message 
I use a boy.” tah 
Es ‘ 
What information technology 
always does is: 


Allow people who use it to innovate 
in how they run things. They in- 
crease their control of production 
processes. People standardize 
things, parts, processes, relation- 
ships (contracts, credit). They cre- 
ate new forms of political, social, 
and business structure. Invariably 
they change education and increase 
professionalization. What allows 
these innovations to work is an in- 
crease in communications and 
communication channels. 


Information-based innovations in _ 


social, business and political struc- 
ture increase redundancy in the 
system. This makes the system more. 
stable. When the system is stable it 
is able to grow. If there is a lot of 
information access then there will 
be a lot of growth. If there is re- 
stricted information access there 
will only be growth where there is 
access. In China in the twelfth cen- 
tury, in Spain in the seventeenth 
century, and in the USSR and East- 
ern Europe in the twentieth century, 
only the top layer had information 
access and only the top layer grew; 
in Holland, England and the United - 
States, where there was free access 
to information and information 
technology, there was innovation 
throughout the whole society and 
the whole society grew. A simple 
numeric relationship. 


The problem is: 


RES 
The Information Police are real 
and profitable. 


If a person is in a position to con- 
trol information access it is in his 
or her interest to do so. In the short 
term the Emperor of China, the 
grandees of Spain, the Communist. 
Party elite, the heads of businesses, 
benefit from exclusive access to in- 
formation: they get rich. If we are 
not to become the grandees of the 
coming century we have to use in- 
formation capabilities to increase 
redundancy. This will allow us to: 


Increase control of the processes 
of production and business, and 


decrease our control of information 
and information technology. 


Because: 


The economic health of any single 
group is ultimately tied to the health 
of the economy as a whole. 


The long term is getting shorter 
all the time, and... 


The group with the free-est in- 
formation wins. @ 


The Work of Nations 


The rich keep getting richer. The poor 
keep getting poorer. Just about every 
public service imaginable, from schools 
to parks to roads to airports, is deterior- 
ating. Manutacturing is, seemingly, in 
utter disarray. American democracy is 
stagnant, apathetic, and unresponsive to 
the needs of the people. What the hell 


is going on here? 


Robert Reich's lucid and compelling study 
of the global economy and America’s 
place in it gives us an answer. It may 
even be the answer. The world is no 
longer just a market for our goods: it is a 
place where we work. As specificity and 
fit replace volume and economy of scale 
as the criteria for successful manufacture, 
and as communication renders national 
borders and physical distance less and 
less significant, the enterprises that 
employ most of us have become trans- 
national webs. Knowledge, creativity, 
and problem-solving have grown more 
valuable, while the desire and ability 

to simply work hard and make lots of 
product can be found almost anywhere 
in the world. Deep class divisions have 
developed among those with different 
roles in this, the real new world order. 
“Who is ‘us’? ’’ asks Reich, and it’s 

a profound and disturbing question. 


This book is for people whose eyes glaze 
over at the phrase ‘political economy,”’ 
and everyone else. Our inability to see 
the extent of this new world comes from 
what Reich calls “vestigial thought,”’ a 
view of American industry, the American 
workforce, and the social contract be- 
tween them that ossified in the late 1950s. 
Here are some whacks on the head to 
get the mind moving again. 

| —Robert Rossney 
@ 


The foot soldiers of the information economy 
are hordes of data processors stationed in 
“back offices’’ at computer terminals linked 
to worldwide information banks. They rou- 
tinely enter data into computers or take it 
out again — records of credit card pur- 
chases and payments, credit reports, checks 
that have cleared, customer accounts, cus- 
tomer correspondence, payroll, hospital 
billings, patient records, medical claims, 
court decisions, subscriber lists, personnel, 
library catalogues, and so forth. The ‘‘in- 
formation revolution’’ may have rendered 
some of us more productive, but it has also 
produced huge piles of raw data which 
must be processed in much the same mo- 
notonous way that assembly-line workers 
and, before them, textile workers proc- 
essed piles of other raw materials. . . . 


Routine producers usually must be able to 
read and to perform simple computations. 
But their cardinal virtues are reliability, 
loyalty, and the capacity to take direction. 
Thus does a standard American education, 


based on the traditional premises of Amer- 


ican-education, normally suffice. 


No nation congratulates itself more en- 
thusiastically on its charitable acts than 
America; none engages in a greater num- 
ber of charity balls, bake sales, benefit 
auctions, and border-to-border hand- 
holdings for good causes. Most of this is 
sincerely motivated; much of it is admir- 
able. But close examination reveals that 
these and other forms of benevolence 
rarely in fact help the poor. Particularly 


- suspect is the one-third to one-half of all 


private giving that derives from Americans 
in the top income-tax bracket. Studies 
have revealed that such donations do not 
flow mainly to social services for society’s 
less fortunate citizens — to better schools, 
community health clinics, or recreational 
facilities for impoverished families. instead, 
most of the contributions of America’s 
‘wealthy go to the places where wealthy 
people are entertained, inspired, cured, 
or educated — to art museums, opera 
houses, theaters, symphony orchestras, 
ballets, private hospitals (nearly all of 
whose patients have health insurance), 
and elite universities. : 


Much of America’s stubborn trade imbal- 
ance during the 1980s was due not to the 
predations of foreign nations and corpor- 
ations, insistent on selling more to us than 
we sold to them, but to American-owned 
firms making things abroad (or, more pre- 
cisely, contracting with foreigners to supply 
them with particular goods and services, 
which the firm then sold in the United 
States). This cosmopolitan practice ac- 
counted, for example, for more than one- 
third of Taiwan's notorious trade surplus 
with the United States during the 1980s, 
and more than 20 percent of the U.S. trade 
imbalances with Mexico, Singapore, South 
Korea, and even Japan. In fact, American- 
owned firms were doing so much abroad, 
and foreign-owned so much here, that by 
1990 American consumers intent on im- 
proving the nation’s trade balance would 
have done better to buy a Honda than 

a Pontiac Le Mans. 

pee 

Politicians and pundits talk loosely of ‘‘re- 
storing’ or ‘‘restarting’’ American busi- 
ness, as if it were a stalled, broken-down 
jalopy in need of a thorough tune-up. 
Others offer plans for regaining America’s 
competitive edge and revitalizing the 
American economy. Many of these ideas 
are sound. Some are silly. But all suffer 
from vestigial thinking about exactly what 
it is that must be restored, restarted, re- 
gained, or revitalized. They assume as 
their subject an American economy cen- 
tered upon core American corporations 
and comprising major American industries 
— in other words, the American economy at 
midcentury, which easily dominated what 


The Work of Nations 


(Preparing Ourselves 
for 21st-Century Capitalism) 
Robert B. Reich, 1991; 331 pp. 


$24 ($26 postpaid) from Random House 
/Order Dept., 400 Hahn Road, Westmin- 
ster, MD 21157; 800/733-3000 

(or Whole Earth Access) 


limited world commerce there was. But as 
we have seen, this image bears only the 
faintest resemblance to the global economy 
at the end of the century, in which money 
and information move almost effortlessly 
through global webs of enterprise. There is 
coming to be no such thing as an Amer- 
ican corporation or an American industry. 


The American economy is but a region of 
the global economy — albeit still a rela- 
tively wealthy region. In this light, then, it 
becomes apparent that all of the entities 
one might wish to revitalize are quickly 
ceasing to exist. 


What's the difference between an ‘‘Amer- 
ican’ corporation that makes or buys 
abroad much of what it sells around the 
world, and a ‘‘foreign’’ corporation that 
makes or buys in the United States much 
of what it sells? And how to differentiate 
either of them from a joint venture between 
the two, involving making or buying here 
and there? The mind struggles to keep the 
players straight. In 1990, Canada’s North- 
ern Telecom was selling to its American 
customers telecommunications equipment 
made by Japan’s NTT at NTT’s factory in 
North Carolina. If you found that one too 
easy, try this: Beginning in 1991, Japan’s 
Mazda would be producing Ford Probes 
at Mazda’s plant in Flat Rock, Michigan. 
Some of these cars would be exported to 


Japan and sold there under Ford’s trade- 


mark. A Mazda-designed compact utility 
vehicle would be built at a Ford plant in 
Louisville, Kentucky, and then sold at Maz- 
da dealerships in the United States. Nissan, 
meanwhile, was designing a new light 
truck at its San Diego, California, design 
center. The trucks would be assembled at 
Ford’s Ohio truck plant, using panel parts 
fabricated by Nissan at its Tennessee fac- 
tory, and then marketed by both Ford and 
Nissan in the United States and in Japan. 
Who is Ford? Nissan? Mazda? 
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THE NATURE FILM HAS DETER— 
iorated into a dull stereotype, perhaps 
best symbolized by the redundant 
image of a field biologist lying on the 
ground with binoculars hung around 
his or her neck. He or she is pointing 
off into the distance at some animal 
while whispering into the microphone 
so as not to scare the beast away. 
Every so often the audience is treated 
to a tantalizing glimpse of the animal 
in question flying or eating or other- 
wise engaged in some kinetic behavior. 
And all the while, a famous actor os- 
tensibly transmits a sense of authority 
by reading a script that describes the 
sober facts concerning the particular 
human/nature cusp being depicted. 
Sound familiar? 


_ Why is it that so few nature films 


bother to present nature in the tradi- 
tional sense, as a place of the spirit? 
Why do so few describe the cusp be- 
tween humans and nature in the deep 


LONG AND THIN LIPS, AND AN EXTENSIBLE 
TONGUE, THE HORNS ARE UNLIKE THOSE OF: 
ANY OTHER MAMMAL. THEY ARE PRESENT AT BIRTH 
AS CARTILAGINOUS KNOBS, WHICH RAPIDLY OSSIFY AND 
GROW SLOWLY THROUGHOUT LIFE. THEY CONSIST OF A BONY CORE. 
WHICH IS AT FIRST SEPARATE FROM, BUT LATER FUSES WITH, THE SKULL. HORNS 


OCCUR IN BOTH SEXES, BUT GROWTH IS LESS VIGOROUS IN THE FEMALE.IN HISTORICAL 
TIME, G. CAMELOPARDALIS OCCURRED IN MOST OF THE OPEN COUNTRY OF AFRICA. FOR 
ABOUT THE LAST 1,400 YEARS, THE SPECIES HAS BEEN RESTRICTED TO AREAS SOUTH OF THE 
BAHARA. THIS IS THE TALLEST LVING TERRESTRIAL ANIMAL . AVERAGE HEIGHT IS 5,300 MM FOR 


ES AND 4,300 MM FOR FEMALES. AVERAGE ADULT WEIGHT IS 


800 KG. THE COL- 


OR PATTERN VARIES, BUTCONSISTS ESSEN- TIALLY 
OF DARK REDDISH TO CHEST- 


WHAT'S 
WRONG WITH 
NATURE FILMS 

BY JIM NOLLMAN 


ecological sense of being a primary 
source of communion? Instead we get 
experts doing the best they know how 
to present data in the most entertain- 
ing way. Nevertheless, it’s still data; 
thus nature is still treated as a bag 
full of numbers and facts. There’s also 
a hidden message implied by the ubi- 
quitous presence of so many experts. 
It is as if there are no children, no 
artists, no dreamers, no poets, and 
very few women or elders who have 
ariything to teach the rest of us about 
the human relationship to nature. 


Instead, year after year we watch a 
continuing parade of field biologists 
promoting the classic scientific schism 
between observer and observed, with 


nature as a vast wildlife laboratory 
presided over by stewarding scientists. 


Probably no person has mined the 
nuances of the format more deeply 
and more successfully than Jacques 
Cousteau. His underwater footage is 
consistently breathtaking, but a 
careful examination of any of his 
films leaves the viewer with far too 
much show-time devoted to some 
new and exotic technology. We are 
shown vignette after vignette of his 
manly crew (always men) unloading, 
constructing, maintaining, and finally 
using that new gadget in the 1950s 
cause of ‘‘expanding the frontiers of 
our knowledge.’ It is a grand roman- 
tic vision of nature as adventure and 
laboratory, conceived and perpetrated 
by engineers serving biologists. 

Let us stop rehashing that essentially 
voyeuristic image of outsiders peeking 
through binoculars. The old cliche 
simply magnifies the separation, while 


Jim Nollman's work in interspecies communication with whales has made him a subject in 
nature films, but always in a staged and artificial way. That experience prompted this piece, 
and his current project — the script for a film to be called Talking to Beluga. His last article in 
these pages was ‘‘Junk Mail Backlash’ (#68, p. 88). He lives in Friday Harbor, Washington. 
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—Richard Nilsen 


also accentuating mastery through 
technology. Likewise, let’s recognize 
that whispering is nothing if not a 
powerful metaphor for invisibility. 
And it’s a lie. Look around you. 
Humans are not invisible anywhere 
but in nature films. 


We need to invent a new kind of na- 
ture film, a form of documentary that 
tinkers with the edges of allegory and 
myth; a film concept that takes full 
responsibility for the symbolism con- 
tained within the gestures and postures 
of all its protagonists. What is a 
nature documentary? Does it mean 
that we edit out our own skewed 
human perceptions and emotions 
whenever they stray from the story- 
line called objectivity? Does such a 
method equal truth? There are also 
eminently practical questions, like: 
Do we shoot for movie theatres or 
TV? Any filmmaker who draws this 
distinction is already painfully aware 
of the crucial differences between 

the two. 


Anyone who's ever seen a film in a 
movie theatre, and later watched the 
same film on TV, can attest that depth 
of image is almost always the first 
casualty of the translation. The 
medium of TV has a difficult time 


' presenting more than one image at a 


time. The practical limitations of the 
smaller screen strongly imply that it 
may not even be possible to translate 
the true-to-life fractal image of nature 


onto a TV screen without also cor- 


rupting nature itself. 


Another constraint of the TV medium 
cuts quite a bit more deeply. Wendell 
Berry has commented that ‘‘After 40 


years, the evidence is everywhere that 


television, far from proving a great tool 
for education, is a tool of stupefac- 
tion and disintegration.’’ The problem 
lies not only in the medium of the tele- 
vision screen, but also in the very act 
of watching. Berry’s pronouncement 
signifies that the viewing audience is 
rarely going to act upon anything they 
see on TV, because they are being 
tranquilized at the same time. This 
offers one possible explanation for 
the resounding success of Cousteau’s 


heroic vision. He’s been right all along 
to present his crew and his machines 
as heroes. Otherwise the audience 
would have fallen asleep long ago. 


Any young film producer might do 


_ well to take a long hard look at liber- 


ating his or her next nature film from 
its TV prison and, instead, shoot a | 
new kind of feature film that’s exciting 
and poignant enough to be shown 

in movie theatres. 


More questions arise, this time per- 
taining to the mechanics of imagery. 
What do we do about a narrator? It’s 
not exactly that these people have 
nothing to say, but that voice-over 
narration is lifeless — language-as- 
object given the task of explaining 
other objects. More often than not, 


narration is applied to the edited 
events of the film like so much stage 
makeup. It evinces no sense of parti- 
cipation. If only once we could hear a 
narrator express some personal dis- 
comfiture or joy. And why not inter- 
ject some humor or rhythm or even 
tears into the mix? When will the likes 
of Robin Williams or MC Hammer or 
Laurie Anderson go on location to 
improvise the narration to a nature 
film where the resident expert is 
some weathered old native woman 
who's been collecting herbs in that 
locale for years on end? Or for that 
matter, when will somebody take a 
chance and format the environmental 
issues of our day as a five-minute 
music video fit for MTV? Until that 


happens, there will remain a vast au- 
dience of young people totally dis- 
interested and ignorant about the 
issues we face. 


Three prototypes come to mind — 
Roger and Me, Koyaanisqatsi, and My 
Dinner With Andre. Each one paves 
an unconventional path toward the 
re-enchantment of the nature film. 
Each bucks the form upon which 

it has been based. 


‘ Roger and Me did more to connect to 


an audience with its curious blend of 
humor, staging, and actual documen- 
tary footage than any number of pious 
rust-bowl documentaries. Why not 
take the same kind of sardonic chance 


- with a nature film, utilizing that same 


brilliantly dogged interview style in 


the African veldt? Reinvent the usually 
boring “‘expert’’ interview format by 
personalizing it. Find some articulate 
Namibian whistleblower to act as host. 
Let him go interview rhino poachers, 
rhino scientists, starving native people, 
South African militia, insurgent guer- 
rillas, officials of the World Bank, 
Hong Kong pharmacists, and the Emir 
of Kuwait showing off his collection 
of rhino-horn daggers. 


Imagine an entire series of nature 
travelogues based on the speeded-up 
wizardry of Koyaanisqatsi. I would 
love to see that style employed to 
shoot a film about the year 1991, set 
entirely in the Arctic National Wild- 
life Refuge. Another style with great 
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potential is cinema verite in real time. 
Remember the grey whales stuck in 
the ice in Barrow? That was a golden 
opportunity lost. How much better 
the story could have been if any one 
of the networks had simply stuck a 
TV camera on a tripod to beam a half- 
hour, an hour, even a day’s worth of 
events into our living rooms in real _ 
time? What would that film have told 
us about the souls of whales fighting 
for their lives in a situation imposed 
by nature herself? What would it have 
told us about the human beings who 
traveled so far to save them? 


Following the lead of My Dinner With 


Andre, how about an entire genre of 
nature films that show creative people 
— artists, children, musicians, poets, 
native people, and seekers — interact- 
ing and communing with animals as if 
they were peers and teachers instead 
of merely subjects and specimens? 


How about a whale film entitled Talk- 
ing to Beluga? Instead of the usual 
gang of whale scientists, why not ask 
a few creative artists up to the Arctic 
and film them attempting to com- 
municate with one of these fascinat- 
ing, beautiful, most intelligent, and 
least known creatures on the planet? 


Invite a guitarist, a rap.musician, a 


ceremonialist, a synchronized swim- 
mer, an ice sculptor, a psychic, a 
chanting Tibetan lama. A tap dancer 
on a metal raft. Or a neon artist. Be 
sure to let the whales themselves ini- 
tiate the interaction. That way, there's 
nothing to scare away, no need for 
binoculars, no need to whisper. 


Someone once said that war is too 
important to leave to the generals. I 
believe that nature is too important to 
leave to the scientists. Creative film- 
makers of the world, unite. Go forth 
and re-invent the nature film. We 
need a new vision of nature and 

we need it now. = 


Basic Designs Ceramic Water Filter * Water Tech Water Purifier 


The Basic Designs Ceramic Water Filter 
has the performance of the competent, 
but much more expensive, Katadyn [WER 
#62, p. 103). Like the Kat, it stops dirt, 
bacteria (typhoid and cholera, for in- 
stance) and cysts such as giardia and 
the even-worse bane, cryptosporidium, 
now becoming popular (you've heard 
the term “explosive defecation’’?). Its 
ceramic filter is followed by a carbon 
filter that removes bad tastes and trace 
amounts of organic chemicals. Devices 
that use only carbon clog easily or run 
the risk of the carbon becoming contam- 
inated with the filtered-out bacteria. Not 
a problem with the Basic Designs unit 
because the bacteria and crud are ar- 
rested before the water hits the carbon. 
Clever! Easy to clean, too. (Inexpensive . 
designs must be rinsed with purified 
water, which is what you are likely short 


Basic Designs 
Ceramic Water Filter 


Easy to clean ceramic element 


outlet cap 


Outlet fitted for use with 
optional water carrier 
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of.) Though not quite as compact as the 
worthy Kat, this one has several advan- 
tages besides price: it filters by gravity 

if you have other things to do, and the 
handy hose eases filling of canteens. The 
integral 3-liter waterbag also functions 
as a protective wrap against bashing in 
your pack. Alas, this device, like most 

of its peers, will not affect viruses. 


But the Water Tech Water Purifier will. It 
doesn’t filter, it kills (with a form of. 
iodine) — a full range of bacteria and 
viruses. A smallish blue drinking cup with 
a lid contains a removable cup with the 
puritying resin in a false bottom. Set the 
inner one on the lid and add water. The 
lower cup is soon full; one hundred 
gallons if youre thirsty and have the 
time to do it swig by swig. If the water is 
dirty, you'll either have to let it settle or 
run it through a coffee filter first, an an- 


Water 
Tech 
Water 
Purifier 


noyance under hiking conditions where 
viruses aren'ta problem. Water Tech will 
not remove chemicals or bad tastes, 
either. Nonetheless, it’s ideal for world 
travelers (astronauts use it) seeking short- 
term protection against waterborne in- 
tections. It’s cheaper and more trustworthy 
than bottled water. Clean and sturdy, 
neat and compact, with no complex 
storage or rinsing rituals, it should be 
standard equipment right alongside 

your toothbrush. —J. Baldwin 


Basic Designs Water Filter 


$72.99 postpaid from Basic Designs, 
Inc., 5815 Bennett Valley Road, Santa 
Rosa, CA 95404; 707/575-1220 


Water Tech Water Purifier 


$28.60 postpaid from Magellan's 
Travel Essentials, Box 5485, Santa Bar- 
bara, CA 93150; 800/962-4943 


1 Contaminated water 
2 Pentacide™ Purificr Resin 
3 Purified water _ 
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Dan Siegel has spent the last 20 years representing protesters and labor activists, some of whose stories are told here. —HLR 


JUROR NULLIFICATION 


ae __ BY DAN SIEGEL 


VERYONE WHO HAS EVER SERVED ON 
a jury recalls the judge’s refrain: ‘’You 
are the judge of the facts, but | am judge 
of the law. It is your obligation to apply 
the rules of law as | define them to the 

; ——— = facts as you find them.” Very seldom will 
= "a judge acknowledge, or a defense attor- 
ney ae to argue openly, that a jury has the absolute 
power to judge the law by acquitting the guilty, based 
on its collective conscience, in a decision. that cannot 
be reversed. 


? — 


The Fully Informed Jury Alliance (FIA) is a coalition 
organized by libertarians and supported by tax pro- 
testers, pot smokers, peace activists and others who 
practice civil disobedience to advance their political 
agendas. It wants to change all this by passing state 
laws requiring judges in criminal cases to tell jurors 
that ‘‘they have the right to acquit someone because 
they believe that the law itself is wrong, or is being 
wrongly applied, even when the facts of the case sup- 
port a conviction.’ 


Juror nullification — the jury’s right to decide the pro- 
priety of a law rather than the guilt of a defendant — 
has received widespread acknowledgment, if not sup- 
port, throughout American history. In 1670, William 
Penn was arrested and tried for preaching Quakerism. 
Although he admitted the charge, four jurors voted to 
acquit and were promptly jailed themselves for dis- 
regarding the court’s instructions. Their release by the 
Court of Pleas (the British equivalent of the Supreme 
Court) established that jurors could not be punished 
for voting their consciences. Juror nullification 
became reality. 


John Adams said that jurors were obliged to bring in 
verdicts according to their ‘‘“own best understanding, 
judgment, and conscience, though in direct opposi- 
tion to the direction of the court.’ Alexander Hamil- 
ton and John Jay, first Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, agreed. Oliver Wendell Holmes pointed out a 
jury’s power ‘‘to bring in a verdict in the teeth of both 
law and facts.’ Abolitionists successfully urged jury 


nullification when prosecuted for helping fugitive 
slaves. Radical defense attorney William Kunstler argues 
that jury nullification provides a safety valve allowing 
a community’s conscience to overcome repressive 
laws passed by unrepresentative legislatures. 


The premise behind FIA’s argument for jury nulli- 
fication is that it protects unjustly accused criminal 
defendants against unrepresentative and repressive 
government. In a federal court trial in San Diego sev- 
eral years ago, weeping jurors felt obliged to convict 
three labor activists for conspiring to damage shipyard 
property during a bitter labor dispute. They told the 
judge that his instructions required that they disregard 
the defendants’.evidence of entrapment by a govern- 
ment informer, and they urged a light sentence. (The 
judge agreed.) 


But can a jury’s verdict of conscience always be char- 


acterized as so benign? 


On November 3, 1979, five civil-rights protesters were 
shot dead by a group of Klansmen and American Nazis 
in Greensboro, North Carolina. A biased and lackluster 
prosecution invited the acquittal of the killers in a 
state court trial; a second prosecution was initiated 

by the federal government on charges of violating the 
protesters’ civil rights. The Klan and Nazi defendants 
made a classic argument for jury nullification: ‘‘Those 
commies had it coming, and we don’t need a bunch 
of damn Yankee prosecutors from Washington telling 
us what to do.’ The defendants were acquitted. 


Whether jury nullification represents the humanizing 
influence of community conscience in opposition to 
repressive government, or the legitimizing of dema- 
gogic appeals to fear and bigotry, depends on where 
you stand on the particular case being tried. Sanc- 
tioned or not, it remains a fact in American court- 
room practice. @ 


Membership in the Fully Informed Jury Association is $15/year 
and includes four issues of The FIJA Activist. FIJA National Head- 
_ quarters: P. O. Box 59, Helmville, MT 59843- 406/793-5550. 
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Whatever Happened 
to Ecology? 


Could have been Whatever Happened 
to Stephanie Mills, or WEHT The Six- 
ties, or WEHT The Underground, or 
WEHT Idealism And Moxie, or even 
Whatever Happened, Period?. Which 
is to say that the lady covers some ground 
in this memoir, alternately bouncing and 
limping from Mills College to Michigan's 
litte finger to Stockholm to San Francisco 
to the Nevada desert, over and through 
and then back over two decades. You 
have to take this book as a kind of per- 
sonal jazz songline: improvisations on 
the major themes of growing up, having 
careers (as demographic expert, activist 
ecotoken, editor, freelancer), discovering 
Gaia on mushrooms, what it’s like to be 
hip and famous, and then not, and — 
the grand fugue — all these in the shadow 
of a lifetime obsession to figure out why 
humans continue to screw up their planet. 


There will be complaints about the chatty 
style, the name-dropping, and the spit- 
and-baling-wire construction. If you want 
protundity, cutting edge, statistics useful 
in the land-policy wars now underway 
— this is not your text. Stephanie takes a 
veteran’s look backward, at campaigns 
we may have forgotten: the Diggers, the 
great Bolinas oil spill, the early Whole 
Earth conferences, People’s Park. We get 
neat, precise snapshots of Brower, Man- 
der, Foreman, McIntyre, Starhawk, Pon- 
derosa, Berg, Brand, and many more. 
You know, those snapshots that have a 
cafe sign or a bum or a seagull in the 
background, enough to evoke the whole 
flavor of that time, that place. 


We also get a nimble, provocative intel- 
ligence working on the big issues; and 
when the language compresses and 
sharpens that acuity, we have some fine 
lines indeed. ‘’The mind is the agency 
that wields the power to blow us all to 
kingdom come.”’ ‘‘Our area is peopled 
mainly by folks who wouldn't recognize 
a paradigm shift if it bit them in the ass.’’ 
If it surprises you a litle to realize that 
the dark-eyed coed who shook up the 
whole country with her valedictory ad- 
dress now has the beauty of one of 
those hawk women who swings a cane 
and mutters at the tourists, maybe you 
should have a look in the mirror yourself 


and read this book. —Will Baker 


The great San Francisco Bay oil-spill ex- 
citement eventually died down, and life in 
Bolinas returned to paranormal. And 
that’s the incredible thing, really: that oil 
spills are so unpersuasive. The oil platform 
blowout in the Santa Barbara channel 
catalyzed the ecology movement but didn’t 
inhibit offshore oil drilling. Indeed, it’s on 
the rise again. Meanwhile there have 
been oil-tanker crack-ups that made the 
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San Francisco spill look like a grease spot 
on a tie. All of which, along with having 
lived in the time of Seveso, Bhopal, and 
the poisoning of the Rhine, has convinced 
me that environmental calamity is not an 
adequate educational process. Things 
change. remarkably little in the aftermath. 


@ 

When you hire things done, as we did the. 
excavation, you allow yourself to be 
seduced by the ease and speed that skilled 
contractors with heavy equipment can 
offer. You purchase efficiency and forfeit 
learning. You begin to lose touch with the 
fine grain of things. Some very meticulous 
local guys had dug out our foundation, 
septic tank, and drain field. The boss 
wielded his front-end loader like a tweezers 
to pluck out the last few pine stumps. He 
segued neatly around a couple of young 
maples in the path to the drain field. Even 
so, about two tennis courts’ worth of earth 
was laid bare, pine roots hacked and 
stripped, and, worst of all, a baby snake 
was killed. Its pale dismembered. carcass 
lying in the wrack did not look to be a 
very good omen. Often, as | was sitting in 
my studio next door, a couple of hundred 
yards from our homesite, I’d hear my land 
calling. Crying, really. 

@ 


As | have been writing this book, I’ve 
been nursing a badly broken leg. But even 
my doctor concedes that my recovery is not, 
in essence, a human accomplishment 
(“God has been very good to us,” was 
how he put it). In the first moments of 
awareness after the automobile collision 
that crushed my thigh bone and broke 
several other pieces of leg (and damn 
near killed my husband), | awakened to 
the surety that life was living me. My con- 
scious mind was a trivial fuddled thing, 
but the organism that | am, this collectivity 
of cells evolved out of wilderness, was 
mobilizing for survival. 


By whatever incident one is awakened, or 
reawakened, the knowledge dawns that 

Earth is an organism of organisms, an in- 
terrelated whole, thriving in balance, with 


Whatever Happened 
to Ecology? 
Stephanie Mills, 1989; 253 pp. 


$18.95 ($21.95 postpaid) from Sierra 
Club Store Orders, 730 Polk Street, San 
Francisco, CA 94109; 415/923-5500 

(or Whole Earth Access) 


Confessions 
of an Eco-Warrior 


Earth First! co-founder Dave Foreman is 
one of the few leaders in the wilderness 
preservation movement who won’t water 
down his message to make it more pal- 
atable to humanists. Foreman transcends 
left/right and first-world/third-world 
squabbles. He argues passionately for 
wilderness preservation simply for the 
sake of having enough species left on 
Earth to resume the epic saga of evo- 
lution after nature enforces a few bio- 
logical laws to bring humanity back 

into balance. 


Though he has recently broken with the 
organization he helped to found, Foreman 
nevertheless continues to reluctantly ad- 
vocate monkeywrenching as a tactic of 
last resort. (Reluctantly, because his con- 
servative nature abhors property damage, 
not because the FB/ has spent two million 
dollars trying to silence him.) Brief 
histories of Earth First! and how the con- 
servation movement evolved into the en- 
vironmental movement give the reader an 
understanding of efforts to preserve wil- 


~derness in the United States. Foreman 


no preference for one species over an- 
other; that the task of our species is to find 
our way back into the web. The home truth 
is that all life wants to live; that life wants 
to speciate, diversify, and intertwine is im- 
manent in nature. The knowledge that my 
habitat and, therefore, my existence as an 
organism are threatened is more than idea; 
it is at once visceral and transpersonal. 


In the aftermath of a conversation.with a 
Vietnam veteran friend about his taking of 
human life, it occurred to me that abortion 
may be woman’s version of killing in com- 
bat; this analogy makes sense to me at 
least. | value the right-to-life movement for 
calling attention to the spiritual conse- 
quence of abortion and for asserting the 
marvelousness of conception and the sa- 
credness of every single germ of life. The 
metaphysical questions this movement has 


so crudely posed have helped us possibly 


to recognize that aborting a fetus is not a 
deed to be undertaken lightly, although 
women have conjured, privately, with the 
gravity of the act since time began. 


Appreciating that gravity doesn’t mean 
that | wouldn’t go to great lengths to pro- 
cure an abortion if | had to. It doesn’t 
mean that | agree with the sectarianism 

the right-to-life movement seeks to impose 
on this country. | want to live in a culture 
where people do make grave choices, ac- 
cording to the dictates of their individual 
consciences. Dictating those choices, pro- 


_ scribing the exercise of conscience, causes 


atrophy. Mortal choices force us to confront 
a reality which is ever more complex and 
less than ideal. 


Confessions 

of an Eco-Warrior 

Dave Foreman, 1991; 229 pp. 

$20 (523 postpaid) from Ned Ludd 


Books, P. O. Box 5141, Tucson, AZ 85703; 
_ 602/628-9610 (or Whole Earth Access) 


may call himself a warrior, but his is a war 
of all-embracing love for Mother Earth. 
—lIom Ness 
yi | 
It is possible to combine the best of the 
radical amateur and the professional con- 
servationist. From the 1930s to the 1960s, 
Bob Marshall, Aldo Leopold, Olaus and 
Mardie Murie, Howard Zahniser, Sigurd 
Olsen, Rachel Carson, David Brower, 
Stewart Brandborg, Clif Merritt, Ernie 
Dickerman, and Celia Hunter exemplified 
this union of full-time professional with 


Overshoot 


William R. Catton, Jr.’s 1980 time bomb 


is ticking louder than ever today. The 
evidence is all around us: wars fought 
for control of dwindling oil reserves, 
oceans strip-mined of all life by gill nets, 
battles waged in the courts to save the 
last few patches of old-growth forest. 


Catton’s thesis states that global carrying 
capacity is based on two finite and non- 
repeatable occurrences: the discovery of 
the New World, and the drawdown of 
millions of years’ accumulation of fossil 
fuels. But that New World is now as 
sadly depleted as the old, and the fossil 
fuels are being consumed at an ever- 
increasing rate. Catton introduces the 
concept of “ghost acreage,’’ which in 
the case of fossil fuels refers to the 
amount of land required to harvest an 
amount of photosynthetic energy equi- 
valent to the coal, oil, and gas we burn. 
He demonstrates that humanity is now 
living on ghost acreage equal to ten 
Earths. When the Green Revolution runs 
out of petrochemical fertilizer and the gill 
nets come up empty, the party will be over. 


Catton points out, however, that bloom- 
and-crash sequences occur in many 
species, and have already happened to 
humans (he describes the population 
histories of Easter Island and Ireland). 
We need not feel guilty about the pre- 
dicament we have placed ourselves in, 
but we cannot go on denying it. 

—lom Ness 


hard-line enthusiastic amateur. These in- 
dividuals offset the power of government 
agencies and corporations to dominate 
the movement, and they got it back on 
track. Since the Sierra Club's firing of 
David Brower in 1969, however, the envi- 
ronmental movement has been slowly co- 
opted by the concept of professionalism to 
the detriment of the vision, activism, ethics, 
and effectiveness of the cause. By the time 
Celia Hunter was forced out of her position 
as Executive Director of The Wilderness 
Society nine years later (1978), profes- 


sionalism was well established. 


A classic example of organizational main- 
tenance transcending wilderness preser- 
vation as the goal was the public response 
of national groups to the designation of 
new National Forest Wilderness Areas in 
twenty-seven states from 1980 to 1984. 


These bills set aside 8,702,697 acres as 
Wilderness. Sierra Club Executive Director 
Michael McCloskey exulted in a fund- 
raising letter that ‘‘the Sierra Club had 
spectacular success in preserving wilder- 
ness.’ Other environmental spokespersons 
joined in the chorus. Representatives of 
the timber, mining, oil and gas, and live- 
stock industries, and off-road-vehicle 


When human history did not work out ac- 
cording to the high hopes engendered by 
the Age of Exuberance, we began in the 
post-exuberant world to suffer from the il- 
lusion that we could retrieve the good old 
days by hating someone for stealing them 
from us. Examples abound. People to be 
hated have ranged from communists to 
capitalists, from whites to blacks, from true 
believers (wrong brand) to revisionists. 
Parties, nationalities, races, classes, and 
faiths have all served as targets for frus- 
tration-bred hatred. Weimar Germany be- 
came the genocidal Third Reich of Adolf 
Hitler because there were desperate or 
humiliated crowds willing to embrace the 
doctrine that ‘‘non-Aryans’’ were the 
source of their nation’s woes. 


Because the rest of us are susceptible to 
the same kind of enraged response to 
desperate circumstances, we urgently 
need to see that what has befallen 
mankind was no mere manifestation of 
some sinister conspiracy. Nor was it due to 
some chronic flaw in the national character 
of any of us. It was the natural outcome of 
a natural process. We might endure it less 
self-destructively if we can learn to see it 
that way. Man has been too arrogant in 
exaggerating the difference between him- 
self and other creatures, between human 
history and natural history. 

& 


Homo sapiens mistook the rate of with- 
drawal of savings deposits for a rise in 
income. No regard for the total size of the 
legacy, or for the rate at which nature 
might still be storing carbon away, seemed 


groups howled that far too much land was 
being ‘locked up,’ economic ruin would 
ensue, and motorized recreationists would 
be shut out of the National Forests. Un- 
fortunately, none of this was true. 


Left unsaid by everyone (except Earth 
First!) was that over a million acres of the 
“‘new’’ Wilderness Areas consisted of pre- 
viously classified Primitive Areas, some of 
which had been first established in the 
early 1930s, thus only 7.5 million acres of 
the. Wilderness was actually new. Most im- 
portant, the Wilderness bills ‘‘released”’ 
19,885,600 acres of de facto wilderness to 
road building, clearcutting, and other 
destructive activities. In general, this 
released acreage (almost three times the 
size of the new Wilderness) was biologic- 
ally more productive and more critical to 
sensitive species than the more scenic 
areas protected. 


Although the designation of the new Wil- 
derness Areas was important, it was not a 
‘’spectacular success’’ or even a victory 
when balanced with the released acreage. 
Overall, the preservation of wilderness 
and natural diversity suffered a defeat. 
Why, then, did the Gang of Ten proclaim 
victory, and industry defeat? 


Overshoot 
William R. Catton, Jr., 1980; 298 pp. 


$1 2.95 ($14.95 postpaid) from Uni- 

versity of Illinois Press, P. O. Box 4856, 

Hampden Station, Baltimore, MD 21211- 
4856; 301/338-6927 


necessary. Homo sapiens set about be- 

coming Homo colossus without wondering 

if the transformation would have to be 

quite temporary. (Later, our pre-ecological 
misunderstanding of what was being done 

to our future was epitomized by that ven- 

erable loophole in the corporate tax laws 

of the United States, the oil depletion 

allowance. This measure permitted oil 

‘“producers’’ to offset their taxable reve- 

nues by a generous percentage, on the 

pretext that their earnings reflected deple- 

tion of ‘‘their’’ crude oil reserves. Even 

though nature, not the oil companies, had 

put the oil into the earth, this tax write-off 

was rationalized as an incentive to “‘pro- 

duction.” Since ‘‘production’’ really meant : 
extraction, this was like running a bank : 
with rules that called for paying interest : 
on each withdrawal of savings, rather 
than on the principal left in the bank. It | 
was, in short, a government subsidy for . 
stealing from the future.) 
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ULTURAL 


os . Se Q 
SEATTLE Coc 
ay 
Predictably, breaks in the gridiron pattern 
tell you where the original settlement ended 
and another, with a competing pattern, 
grew up next door. Most often the original 
gridiron was at right angles to a water land- 
ing. New Orleans’ many grids follow the 
bends in the Mississippi River. Such breaks 
are handy navigation zones for getting 
one’s bearings in a strange city. 


Close-Up 


Grady Clay looks hard at the landscape, 
finding out who built what and why, no- 
ticing who participates in a city’s suc- 
cess and who gets left in a ‘’sink,’’ or 
depressed (often literally) area. Clay 
doesn’t stay in the city; he looks at in- 
dustrial towns, truck stops, suburbs — 
nearly anywhere people live or work. 
His style is witty and readable, and the 
book is crammed with illustrations that 
clarify his points. If | had to pick one 
book to guide my observations of the 
American scene, this would be it. 


ROAD 
DITCH 


HEDGE TREES 
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LANDSCAPE STUDIES — 


BY SONIA SIMONE 


N 754, THE ENGLISH ARCHBISHOP BONIFACE was killed by a band of Frisian ban- 
dits looking for treasure. legend has it that they found in Boniface’s trunk not the jewels 
and coins they had hoped for, but a collection of books. In looking at our cultural land- 
scapes — the streets and buildings that form our daily paths — most of us are some- 
thing like those illiterate brigands; we see the calfskin bindings, the gilt pages, and 

the sumptuously illuminated pages, but the deeper treasure of ideas and meanings 
ESCAPES US. 


The writers of these three books hope to change that. They show us how to read the 
landscape, rather than wandering blindly through it. They fall loosely into a field called 
Cultural landscape Studies, introduced to this country by J. B. Jackson, the founder of 
Landscape magazine and of “History of the American Cultural landscape’ courses at 


_ UC Berkeley and Harvard. (The basic ideas of landscape Studies may be found in D. 


'W. Meinig’s Interpretation of Ordinary Landscapes, reviewed in WER #58.) Jackson 
brings together geography, history, and intelligent sociology, with a healthy dose of 
common sense. He urges us to understand the landscape before we judge it, to ap- 
proach our landscapes — including such unloved places as franchise strips 

and trailer parks — with affection and respect. 


Urban critics, particularly those hung up 
in the perspectivist tradition, insist that the 
American city is unvarying and 
monotonous in its addiction to the grid. 
But it is not enough to echo this stale la- 
ment; for to understand an American city 
on first contact, one must look beyond the 
individual grid to its interface or fracture 
zone with the next, and to variations 
within the grid. One need not swallow the 
line that all grids are alike, nor accept 


Close-Up 
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FENCE LAWN 


whole hog the assertion that one break is 
as good as another. Some breaks exert a 
positive effect on the development around 
them; others bitch things up on all sides. 
Few breaks exist with no apparent side ef- 
fects; at least | have never found one in 
looking at dozens of cities and their street 
systems. 


Turf is landscape spelled out; it says who 
goes where, who belongs, and who does 
not; it is admonitory and administered. 
Turfing messages are writ large across 
cities in new property lines and identified 
boundaries; on maps and in documents; 
with hedges, fences, walls, curbs; by 
means of signs, symbols, markers, locks, - 
directions, and warnings; and beyond all 
this, in human images and attitudes. 


~~ 


WALL 


SLOPE GARDEN BASE ° HOUSE 
PLANTING 


(How to Read the American City) 
Grady Clay, 1980; 192 pp. 


$9.95 (511.95 postpaid) from University. 
of Chicago Press, 11030 S. Langley Avenue, 
Chicago, IL 60628; 800/621-2736 


The Necessity for Ruins 


There are two very basic approaches to 
the cultural landscape; one can look at 
specitic places, like Greenwich Village 
or the Glendale (California) Galleria, or 
at landscape elements, like supermarkets 
or skateboard parks. 


This is a collection of essays about land- 
scape elements. Jackson looks at sacred 
groves (the sites of religious revival meet- 
ings from the First Great Awakening to 
today), the garage, the street, the gar- 
den. He must be read closely; what.at 
first seem like nonchalant musings turn 
out to be densely packed with image, 
idea, and meaning. 

° 

The grove was on its way to becoming a 
combination summer resort and religious 
assembly place, and with the advent of 
the Chautauqua in the 1870s the tradition 
of the grove had undergone its final meta- 
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Central America 


Reading the Landscape of America 


This is an odd and beautiful book. May Theilgaard Watts 
is a naturalist, and she completes the picture of the land- 
scape, filling in that portion built not just by people 
but by animals and plants. Her chapter. 
on the Prairie Plowing Match is a classic 
work of landscape study, and the won- 
dertully funny chapter on the evolution of 
the stylish house is an amazing piece of 
social history. With the poetry of specific 
language, calling each grass and tree 

_ by name, she looks, thinks, and asks 
questions. That’s really all there is to it. 


Reading the Landscape 
of America 
May Theilgaard Watts, 1975. 


OUT OF PRINT. Macmillan Publishing Co. 


morphosis. The revolt against the inflexi- 
bility of liturgical time and against socially 
structured space had lasted a century, and 
already the carefully programmed service, 
the traditional sequence of ceremonies 
was beginning to return. The grove as a 
kind of non-environment, a space free of 
social or behavioral controls, was slowly 
acquiring a new structure: a correctly 
oriented platform for the preachers was 
prescribed, and an enclosure containing 
the ‘‘anxious bench’’ separated those in- 
tending to repent from the ‘’mourners’’ or 
unconverted. Outside the assembly space 
itself special areas were set aside for 
family tents, and for single persons. 

e - 

The esthetic consequences of the building 
of streets were scarcely less revolutionary. 
People learned to perceive a new kind of 
public space where previously they had 
merely seen a succession of alleys and 
passageways, a crooked interval between 
houses. Now they discovered a continuous 


(And Other Topics) 


space with a quality — and eventually 
with a name — of its own. What had been 
two rows of heterogeneous structures now 
became the walls of a spatial unit. 


The Necessity for Ruins 


J. B. Jackson, 1980; 136 pp. 


$8.95 (511.95 postpaid) from University 
of Massachusetts Press, P. O. Box 429, 
Amherst, MA 01004 


® ' 


The natives | had seen had found a hiding place that the Indians 
and buffaloes could not use. They were not in the green strip along 
the road. That autumn greenness belongs to European plants, ad- 
justed to a lingering autumn that oozes halfheartedly into winter. 
Nor were my natives in the fields beyond the fence. That hybrid 
corn of Mexican and Central American ancestry was too tall, 

too dun, too stiff, to be a native. 


But there in the fence row They stood! 


Their sanctuary was only a foot wide. But it was a quarter-section 
long. They were safe because the road worker’s mower does not 
reach there; and the farmer does not plow there. 


We got out, and crossed the green strip of Europe, to the fence 

row; the purple claws of the turkey-foot grass waved above our 

heads, just as they waved about the heads of the first Spaniards, 
the first Frenchmen, the first trappers, the first oxen drawing the 

first covered wagons on the long journey from the East. 
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Geraniums no longer throve in the windows, 
after the gas was installed. But there was 
a rubber plant in one window and an um- 
brella plant in another. Even without the 
gas, the geraniums would probably not 
have thriven as they did in Patience’s day, 
because the window hangings were now 
of heavy stuff with a fringe of red balls. 
They shut out the light, but they matched 
the heavy portieres, and the velvet cushions 
of the Morris chair in the cosy corner. 


In spring, when Mary brought the first 
bunch of lilies of the valley into the house, 
their fragrance no longer mingled with the 
smell of kerosene lamps and wood smoke. 
The new furnace, one of the first in town, 
smoked only a little. But there was still 

the smell of new-baked bread and sim- 
mering soup. 
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Cosmography 
When Buckminster Fuller died in 1983, 


he left an unfinished manuscript neatly 
piled on his desk with a note insisting 
that it be published. Kiyoshi Kuromiya 
has done so with skill and:modesty. Ap- 
pointed “‘adjuvant’’ instead of editor, he 
has been careful to clarify, rather than 
reform, Fuller’s style as he could have 
done with a more meddlesome mandate. 
The result is unusually refined Bucky, but 
it isn't beginner’s Bucky. Readers untamil- 
iar with Fuller’s logic and syntax might 
have trouble understanding his most im- 
portant insights without some background 
reading first; try ‘Because unity is always 
plural and at minimum two, reality is al- 
ways orbital.’” Sensing this, Fuller often 
refers the reader to his definitive Syner- 
getics (Ecolog p. 96). Or you can just 
wade right in. Those who do will be re- 
warded with a great construct of startling 
concepts and claims, newly stated, sum- 
marized and integrated with an unprece- 
dented confidence. Thus presented, the 
systemic logic of his synergetics is hard 
to deny. Indeed, an increasing number 
of scientists are “discovering’’ (and 
grabbing credit for) ideas and principles 
he elucidated decades ago. Bucky deli- 
berately worked on concepts he knew 
humanity would need in order to survive. 
Cosmography has arrived just in time. 


—J. Baldwin 


We then discover what has long disturbed 
physicists: the seemingly contradictory 
coexistence of particle discontinuity and 
wave continuity. 


Particle discontinuity is islanded compres- 
sion of Universe, and wave continuity 

is tensional, gravitational integrity 

of Universe. 


All living organisms grow or think ‘‘in the 
round,” which means systemically. We ex- 
pand and contract radially. 


Cosmography 

(A Blueprint for the Science and Culture 
of the Future) 

R. Buckminster Fuller (Kiyoshi Kuromiya, 
adjuvant), 1991; 320 pp. 

Available in November 1991. 


$25 postpaid from Macmillan Publishing 
Co., 100 Front Street, Riverside, NJ 08075; 
800/257-5755 (or Whole Earth Access) 
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We do not live in a rectilinear, perpendic- 
ular, and parallel interpatterning of no- 
dimensional points, one-dimensional lines, 
two-dimensional planes, and three-dimen- 
sional cubes, as is still taught in all the 
world’s schools. 


Because our reflexes are academically 
conditioned to predominantly linear ap- 
prehending, we have failed to realize that 
our thoughts are inherently radially ex- 
pansive and contractive, topological sys- 
tems that are mathematically describable 
only as four- and six-dimensional systems. 


General Systems Theory, of recent aca- 
demic vintage, consists of linear lists of 
linearly written words on two-dimensional 
paper trying to describe all the linearly 
remembered relevant factors and param- 
eters characterizing a given linearly exper- 
ienced problem. Even “‘expert’’ parameter 
cerebrating at its best is mere ‘groping 

in the dark.’ 


Laughter and loving are omniradiant, 
omniembracing, topologically coordinate 
phenomena. Love synergetically integrates 
metaphysical radiation and metaphysical 
gravity, whose interpulsative, intercomple- 
mentary oppositeness regenerates life. 


The mathematical and geometrical con- 
cepts | am disclosing to you clearly com- 
prise the rational and numerically elegant 
mathematical coordinate system of nature. 
° 


The function of what | call design science 
is to solve problems by introducing into the 
environment new artifacts, the availability 
of which will induce their spontaneous 
employment by humans and thus, coinci- 
dentally, cause humans to abandon their 
previous problem-producing behaviors 
and devices. For example, when humans 
have a vital need to cross the roaring 
rapids of a river, as a design scientist 

| would design them a bridge, causing 
them, | am sure, to abandon spontaneously 
and forever the risking of their lives by 
trying to swim to the other shore. 


Paradise Mislaid 


Pleading the ‘‘natural curiosity of the 
layman and the licence of the essayist,”’ 
E. J. Applewhite searches the literature 
of biology, philosophy and physics for 
evidence of even a possibility of life after 
death. His energetic and erudite quest 
addresses a wondertul mix of ideas: his 
own and those “‘plundered,’’ as he ad- 
mits, from a generalist’s list of thinkers 

in many fields. This multidimensional ap- 
proach could have resulted in an anec- 
dotal, disorganized jumble, but it hasn’t. 
The many concepts and speculations are 
laid out neatly, then woven together into 
cohesive arguments with discipline and 
considerable wit. (Mr. Applewhite has 
had practice; his editing transformed 
Buckminster Fuller’s often incomprehen- 
sibly intricate discoveries into the more 
accessible Synergetics books.) | found 
this book to be a fascinating review of 
how science has illuminated, and some- 
times avoided confronting, the meaning 
of life and death. The many points of 
view are solidly backed by a fat appen- 
dix listing all the biological disciplines 
(more than you thought), and a bibli- 
ography that'll keep you reading for 
years. ‘’What we are left with is the role 
of observers instead of believers,’’ he 
says. Have at it. —J. Baldwin 


In this chapter we consider the human 
predicament of being the youngest of the 
vertebrates — risen apes rather than fallen 
angels. We consider the nature of indivi- 
dual self-consciousness and its biological 
abode, and why thinking appears to be a 
physiological phenomenon. 


The genus of ants is contrasted with the 
genus of men, as the manifestation of 
pure instinct versus the human presence, 
where the operation of instinct is adul- 
terated by intellect. 


Having now determined that a physical 
sphere is a closest-to-one-another assem- 
blage of atoms equidistantly arrayed 
around and from a common center and, 
further, that the closest-to-one-another 
intersurface distancing of these atoms is 
by their chords and not their arcs, we see 
the nuclei of a physical sphere interpattern 
as an aggregate of edge-congruent tri- 
angles. Since, the sum of the angles around 
the outer vertexes of these triangles is 
always a number less than 360°, the old 
concept of a plane and a sphere being for 
a moment the same 360° is invalid and 
not physically demonstrable. Atomic phys- 
ics’ geometry, we may therefore conclude, 
is non-Euclidean. These implementations 
of synergetic geometry have brought me 
to the point where | am able to say con- 
clusively that | am beginning to compre- 
hend incisively the structure of matter 

in all of its variable states. 


Is it possible to contemplate the long- 
range future of the biosphere, indeed the 
ultimate fate of the universe, without taking 
the effects of life and of human intelli- 
gence into the balance? 


Disease may not be as final and quantifi- 


able as death in the evolutionary scheme, 
but it still has its uses. The history of medi- 
cal progress shows that we understand how 
the healthy body works only, or at least 
chiefly, from studying its pathologies. Some 
leading biologists suggest that disease 
may have a larger destiny than just pro- 
viding an avenue to understanding of 
physiological processes. Disease may have 
its own imperatives at the cellular and 
molecular levels. ‘The upsurge of mole- 
cular diseases, whether cellular, subviral, 
or viral, is apparently the consequence of 
a molecular tendency toward an escape 


from cellular control, toward autonomy. ’ 
(Andre Lwoff, Biological Order, 1968.) 


[Garrett] Hardin is not without his detrac- 
tors, some of whom brand his viewpoint as 
ecofascist. Sociobiologists and others are 
paying increasing attention to a contrary 
hypothesis: that group self-governance 
and the exclusion of outsiders can form 
the basis for the maintenance of benign 
and stable harvested ecosystems. The 
arena for these conflicting impulses is 

the real world. 


e 
Stephen Jay Gould says that evolutionary 
biologists ‘’work . . . more as historians 


than as guardians of ‘the scientific method’ 
. . . because our empirical world is a tem- 
poral sequence of complex events, so un- 
repeatable by the laws of probability and 


_ so irreversible by the principles of ther- 


modynamics, that everything interesting 
happens only once in its meaningful de- 
tails.’’ (The italics are mine.) Biologists do 
not attempt to predict, although, after the 
fact, they can explain with confidence. 


What is common to all humans in all history 
is problems, problems, and more problems. 
If you are good at problem solving, you 
do not eventually arrive at Utopia: you 
get ever more difficult, more comprehen- 
sive, more incisively stated problems to 
solve. By great good fortune, we have 
progressively greater access to the com- 
prehensive design principles of the Universe 
with which to solve these problems. It is 
undeniable that we humans have this local- 
Universe function. It is reasonable to 
assume that is why we are here. 


The Bible speaks of the postwar conversion 
of swords into plowshares. If the metallic 
plowshares had been produced in the first 
place, sufficient food production for every- 
body would have been possible. Lack of 
food and other life support brought about 
the fighting to begin with. Those suggest- 


Man is by nature a classifying animal. To 
the four elements of the classic Greek cos- 
mology (fire, earth, air, and water) the 
Chinese added a fifth, wood. .. . Jorge 
Luis Borges claims that ‘’a certain Chinese 
encyclopedia’ divided animals into such 
categories as 


belonging to the emperor; 
embalmed; 

tame; 

mermaids; 

fabulous; 

apt to wave their limbs like madmen; 
drawn with a fine camel hair brush; 
looking from a distance like flies. 


That dictionary is otherwise unspecified, 
but it had obviously found some lodgment 
between Borges’ ears if not in the Ming 
Dynasty. 

e 


Ninety-four percent of the weight of our 
bodies, including the iron in our blood 
and the calcium in our bones, is constituted 
of just four atoms: oxygen, silicon, 
aluminum, and iron. We know only that 
none of the atoms man is made of origin- 
ated here on earth, that all of them were 
created by the nuclear explosions within 
stars, and that they arrived on earth from 
elsewhere in the cosmos. 


Once man became a social animal, culture 
began to affect genetic evolution as genes 
affected cultural evolution, but the latter 
process was much more rapid, and culture 
came to usurp nature as the moving force 
in our development. For modern man the 
principal habitat of the human mind is the 
very culture it creates. But biospherically 
speaking, a cultural niche may be a very 
temporary affair. Nature has not ordained 
civilization; quite the contrary. Humans 
survive today only as members of an inter- 
acting network of mutually dependent 
animal and vegetable organisms. 


ing production of metal plowshares before 
the war were always given the brush-off 
by tribal or state leaders and told, ‘’Metal 
plowshares are far too expensive. We shall 
make do with wooden ones.” In the long 
view, however, heroic expenditures for 
basic life-support needs make good 
economic sense. 


Thoughts, like television programs, have 
their tuned-in, always discrete, special 
wavelengths and frequencies. These tuned- 
in frequencies inherently exclude the multi- 
tude of neighboring, concurrently broad- 
cast, but spurious signals. At the present 
time, irrelevant advertising commercials 
frequently and unfortunately do intrude 
upon our chosen tuned-in TV shows, but 
that is another matter. 


Paradise Mislaid 
E. J. Applewhite, 1991; 512 pp. 


$24.95 ($27.95 postpaid) from Pub- 
lishers Book & Audio Mailing Service, 

P. O. Box 120159, Staten Island, NY 10313; 
800/288-2131 (or Whole Earth Access) 


In human societies the sex act has assumed 
a major hedonistic significance beyond the 
simple function of procreation. Throughout 
human history sexuality has been an ele- 
ment of social control. All pleasure is idio- 
syncratic and sexual pleasure is particular- 
ly so; it is a mark of modernity that men 
and women become more concerned with 
the idiosyncratic character of sexuality 
than they are with its social efficiency. An 
evolutionary response to overpopulation 
may be something of a hidden factor here 
— as it may operate also in the incidence 
of homosexuality. 


B. F. Skinner — the behaviorist dervish, 
the exorcist of free will — almost succeeded 
in owning the universe by reducing it to his 
narrow dimensions. The most influential 
psychologist of our generation persuaded 
himself that we live in a world of Roman 


‘slaves in which scientific analysis has no 


place for the individual as an initiator of 
behavior. Nevertheless, biologists are pay- 
ing increasing attention to the objective 
evidence for the persistence of altruism in 
human, animal, and insect societies. This 
may supply reinforcement to the notion 
that self has no function without regard 

to otherness. 
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Former Point Foundation 
board member Huey John- 
son is president of Resource 
Renewal Institute. This arti- 
cle is reprinted from the 
‘Institute's quarterly news- 
letter, Eco-2 Review (the two 
“Ecos” being ecology and 
economics). For more infor- 
mation, write RRI, Bldg. 
1055, Fort Cronkhite, Sau- 
salito, CA 94965. 
—Richard Nilsen 


CANADA’S ANNOUNCEMENT in December 


1990 of a comprehensive plan to invest $3 bil- 


lion in its environmental recovery is a shout of 
joy for the world. The Green Plan for a healthy 
environment is, I believe, the most complete, 
big-picture strategy ever proposed by any na- 
tion. With it, Canada moves its ship of state 
from a dangerous, issue-by-issue, leak-patching 
practice to rebuilding the nation for a safe 
1,000-year voyage. Other nations, including 
the U.S., will follow. 


Critics are already grousing about the cost of 
this plan (which is by no means enough). What 
they miss is that 

the money 


is an investment 

that will return 

| far greater fi- 

nancial rewards to the nation. If the U.S. were 
to develop a similar environmental and eco- 
nomic plan, our government would need to re- 


allocate at least 1 percent of its military budget, 


or $35 billion a year. This amount should then 


be distributed to each of the 50 states to devise ’ 


individual state plans as broad as Canada’s. 


The Canadian Green Plan is immense, com- 
plete, and integrated. For instance, it takes on 
sticky policy problems and transcontinental 
political problems on energy, air and water 
quality recovery. It announces the intention to 
virtually eliminate persistent toxic discharge 
into the environment. And it will require that 
government institutions lead by example, by 
cleaning up their facilities and mandating a 
Code of Environmental Stewardship. The Cana- 
dians intend to create new laws and give old 
ones teeth to assure sustainable development 
and to assure that everyone's needs, notably 
those of native peoples in places like British 
Columbia and the Arctic, plus women’s and 
youth groups, are heard and heeded. 
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The sustainability idea began to emerge back 
in 1987, when the United Nations-sponsored 
World Commission on Environment and De- 
velopment (WCED) published its report, Our 
Common Future (Ecolog, p. 100).* Norway was 
the first to base a national environmental sus- 
tainability plan on the recommendations of 
the WCED; the Netherlands followed suit and 
improved on Norway’s plan. , 


Not previously known for environmental lead- 
ership, why did the Canadian government de- 
cide to act so forcefully on such a grand scale? 
One answer is that it is a response to political 
reality. In opinion polls, 95 percent of the Ca- 


_nadian public has consistently demanded im- 


provement in environmental quality. 


In the U.S., as in Canada, special-interest dom- 
ination has blocked the idea of taking a serious 
approach to solving environmental problems, 
but U.S. polls consistently show that 85 percent 
of the public wants environmental improve- 
ment. Canada will still have a struggle to get 
this plan into action, but its government is tak- 
ing a stand. The pressure here is building; it 
won't take much longer to force such a plan. 
The concept is powerful because the idea of 
a Green Plan applies as well to a community 
as to a nation; it reaches right down to. the 
individual. ) 


A second problem we have in the U.S. is that 
our national debate has been on single issues, 
missing the big picture. We've become intent on 
achieving easier goals, like saving wild rivers 
or trying to get an acid-rain bill passed. The 
problem with this approach is that we let poli- 
ticians compromise on splinter issues, and let 
them off the hook when it comes to the larger 
principles and needed policies. Mr. Bush, for 
instance, believes himself to be a balanced en- 
vironmentalist because he supports the planting 
of a million trees. 


The Canadian plan is a wonderful break- 
through. It is just the kind of comprehensive 
approach to environmental recovery I've been 
hammering on for a long time, while I was in 
California state government and as an advisor 
to the Banff Center, a Canadian natural-re- 
source-policy think tank. The fact that the great 
nation to the north, connected to us by land and 
commerce, is carrying out the dream gives me 
great joy, and hope for the world. m. 


* Our Common Future: World Commission on En- 
vironment & Development, 1987; 400 pp. $10.95 
($12.95 postpaid) from Oxford University Press, 2001 
Evans Road, Cary, NC 27513; 800/451-7556. 


Canadian Ethnic 
Studies 


To Americans, Canada seems more an 
abstraction than a real place. We are 
seen as an increasingly ill-disposed open 
marriage between French and English; 
but there is another, rapidly growing, 
multicultural dimension. The largest eth- 
nic community in Toronto is Italian, and 
the fastest-growing religion in Montreal 
is Islam. When friends from south of the 


49th Parallel ask me, ‘Just what is going - 


on up there?” | look through Canadian 
Ethnic Studies and photocopy some- 
thing pertinent. 


CES is an academic journal; articles often 
need the insights of an astute demogra- 
pher (which | am not) to understand the 
baroque statistics; but the meat of the 
issues is in the book reviews and com- 
mentary. There are also usually a few 
poems or short pieces of fiction from 
authors not normally published in the 
mainstream press. 


The surprising range of articles covers 
subjects as diverse as women and migra- 
tion within Canada, problems of Filipinos 
(who usually enter the country as do- 
mestics and hope to bring their families 
later as residents), multicultural policies 
in other countries, oral histories, and how 
local Chinatowns developed. Increas- 
ingly, the articles, written in French or 
English, are summarized in the other 
language. —Barry lazar 


Canadian Ethnic Studies 


$30/year (3 issues, plus 4 issues of CESA 
- Bulletin) from Canadian Ethnic Studies 
Association, University of Saskatchewan, 
Dept. of Sociology, Saskatoon, SASK 


S7N OWO, Canada; 306/966-6927 


There was a lot of discrimination. By the 
time | was born it was less. But still | re- 
member some of the things: the taunts 
they'll yell at you if you went by sometimes 
— ‘’Chinky, Chinky Chinaman, sitting 

Orie Gan, iy 


When | was young, sometimes if | was in a 
group and they wanted to buy a chocolate 
bar, or an ice cream cone, then somebody 
in the group would say, ‘’Oh, let’s go to 

the Chinks.”” That was our restaurant — we 


IDRC Reports 


| like to know what is going on in the 
actual development of “developing coun- 
tries’’; but | don’t want to be inundated 
with technical minutiae or propaganda. 
Canada’s International Development 
Research Centre rewrites its field reports 
in a small quarterly called IDRC Reports. 


A recent issue discussed water-manage- 
ment problems in third-world cities such 
as Bangkok, Mexico City, and Shang- 
hai; a demographic atlas for Ethiopia; 
and fertility surveys in China. 


Much of the work described by research- 
ers in the field is in very local situations. 
Since this is a government publication, 
there is an inherent optimism to the writ- 
ing; but with so much gloom around, it’s 
nice to read of small, intensive projects 
working well. —Barry lazar 


Traditionally, macroeconomics has with- 
in it no concept of the maximum size of 
an economy. There are no restrictions 
on the scale of an economy; bigger is 
always better. 


But the environment imposes very real 
constraints on the size of an economic 
system. Human activity has pushed against 
the physical limits of the world. We are 
beginning to go beyond a scale at which 
we can comfortably survive. The problems 
of global warming and rising sea levels 
are only the most visible example of going 
beyond our limits. 


Economic textbooks have emphasized the 
circular flow of income through a capitalist 
economy — the greater the flow the larger, 
and thus more prosperous, economy. But 
the inability, or unwillingness, to realize 
that economies must be limited in scale 
has pushed us back against a wall. 


Sustainable development suggests an al- 
ternative perspective. Instead of focusing 
on a circular flow of income, we should be 
looking at a linear flow of natural resources 
— the depletion or degradation of re- 


were ‘‘the Chinks.’’ In those days, | would 
be so crushed, and be very, very hurt inside. 


Yes, | sensed | was different... , oh, right 
from the beginning, right from the begin- 
ning. You know how... , ads on TV always 
showed somebody blonde and blue-eyes. 
Well, when you are presented with that 
image all the time, then you start to think 
that this is the way you should be — and 
anything not like that is no good. 


The Italian and Portuguese communities 
have followed a particular pattern of 
development in Quebec. The difficult 
socio-economic conditions in their home- 
lands led these groups to choose English 
as a vehicle of social promotion and to 
resist the imposition of French as the lan- 
guage of instruction. The language conflict 
in Quebec, as well as the antagonisms’ 


IDRC Reports 
Robert Charbonneau, Editor. 


$16/year (4 issues) from-IDRC Reports/ 
Communications Division, P. O. Box 8500, 
Ottawa, ONT KIG 3H9, Canada 


sources caused by human use. By moder- 
ating this linear flow, we can go far toward 
ensuring that resources, whether renewable 
or nonrenewable, will be available for 

the future. 


In Nigeria, the condom — a key factor in 
preventing the transmission of AIDS — is 
accepted by very few people. 


A fertility study in 1982 showed that only 
5.6% of respondents had heard of the 
condom, whereas only 0.8% had ever 
used the contraceptive. 


To try to reverse this situation, an IDRC 
project called ‘Condom Acceptability and 
Use in Nigeria’’ was organized in 1988 to 
study the attitudes of sexually active 
Nigerians. Using 2250 persons drawn 
from three urban and three rural com- 
munities, the study has identified some of 
the social, religious, economic, psycho- 
logical, and cultural factors that deter- 
mine the acceptability of condoms. 


between French and English-speaking 
Quebecers, allowed these groups greater 
room to maneuver in Quebec than else- 
where in Canada, and to assert their 
unique Portuguese and Italian identities. 


Among the tens of thousands of Yiddish- 
speaking immigrants who arrived in Mon- 
treal between 1880 and the-1920s were a 
number of writers, editors, educators, 
political and cultural activists who, imme- 
diately upon arrival, began the work of 
creating the conditions for cultural con- 
tinuity in the New World. It was their 
perception that the only defence against 


-the erosion of their culture was the estab- 


lishment of institutions that would promote 
the use of Yiddish, their native language, 
and encourage the cohesiveness of the 
community as a whole. 
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Wasting Away 


‘It’s all a nasty business,’’ comments 
Kevin lynch, referring to his somewhat 
repellent subject of waste. In this won- 
dertully adroit, posthumously published 
book, he addresses every meaning and 
implication of the word, ranging widely 
enough to encompass potlatching, used 
tires, neighborhood destruction (he was 
a noted city planner), the Marxist view, 
and death. He doesn’t dodge the philo- 
sophically thorny aspects: is it even 
possible to have a society that doesn’t 
waste? It isn’t just his opinion — he 
presents the results of a public question- 
naire on various aspects of waste. In the 
end, Mr. lynch proposes that waste is 
part of the human condition, and we'd 
best get good at it. A true exploration of 
a concept, the book is a delight, at once 
enlightening, admonishing, realistic, and 
(upon occasion) annoying. A thorough 
reading won't waste your time. : 
—J. Baldwin 


Wasting Away 
Kevin Lynch, 1991; 270 pp. 


$25 ($30 postpaid) from Sierra Club 
Store Orders, 730 Polk Street, San Fran- 
cisco, CA 94109; 415/923-5500 

(or Whole Earth Access) 


Wallace Stegner recounts the beauty, mys- 
tery, and pain of what he found in the 
rural dump of his childhood: the discarded 
volumes of Shakespeare, the skeleton of 
his own pony. The dump was a history of 
his settlement, a source of treasures that 
he rescued only to see them returned by 
his family: ‘| learned more from that 
dump than | did from school.’’ 


In our minds waste, decline, and death 
are linked. No wonder dirt arouses such 
feelings. It is uncontrolled, malicious, a 
reminder of our ends. All the words for 
waste are evil magic; they force attention. 


And yet these things have hidden attrac- 
tions. We are fascinated by destruction 
and disorder. Disorder spoils our patterns 
but supplies material for new patterns, 
and we are pattern makers. Waste is full 
of novel forms, and carries subtle signs of 
its origin and former use. Its ambiguities 
are poetic. Waste heaps are information 
sources, into which we poke with prurient 
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fingers. We can find morbid satisfactions 
in decay. There we can be nostalgic for 
the past, and yet rejoice in our survival. 


We like to smash things, to use our power 
and see its effect, to defy society and prop- 
er behavior. There is at least a temporary 
pleasure in gross consumption, in soiling, 
in displaying our wealth. There are other 
pleasures in removing waste, in purifying 
ourselves, eliminating. When we reuse 
some abandoned object, we are quite 
pleased with ourselves. It seems to have 


-come to us without cost. We are freed 
from control in waste places. We let down 


Solid Waste Generation and 
(Annual Tonnages for 1989) 


1,062 Tons Residentiai 
Composted (18%) 


330 Tons From Container 
Legislation (6%) 
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103 Tons Commercial 
Recycled (2%) 


462 Tons Commercial 
Disposed (8%) 


Beyond 40 Percent 


Documented proof of successful recycling 
programs trom seventeen communities of 
various sizes. All the numbers are there, 
including phone numbers fo call for ad- 
vice. There's absolutely no reason that 
your burg couldn’t do as well as the 
least powertul example — 30 percent 
recycled. One is managing more than 
50 percent! This is the next step beyond 
family can-squashing. You know it will 
have to happen sooner or later; why not 
start now? —J. Baldwin 

e 

Many of the costs associated with recycling 
are included in the total cost of sanitation 
services for the Village. The same crews 
collect recyclable materials and garbage 
with the same trucks on the same days, so 
there are no additional collection costs for 
recycling. In fact, the revenues received 
and landfill cost per stop avoided by ad- 
ding recycling to sanitation services have . 
actually reduced the overall costs of 
sanitation services. According to Gerald 
Knoll, Superintendent of Public Works for 
the Village of Hamburg, the total cost of 
sanitation services for 1984, not including 
recycling, amounted to $221,165 — or $67 


our guard, give up, relax in shabby com- 
fort, do as we please without regard for 
appearances. King plays at commoner 
and enjoys it since he can return to king-' 
ship. Using up and moving on, we leave 
our old shells behind and are renewed. 


So wastes attract us, and repel us. We 
both loathe and rejoice in them. What 
waste may be, shifts from one culture to 
another, and feelings reverse from person 


to person. These strong and contradictory — 


sensations drive us to act, now with good | 
effect, and now with dire result. We can 
agree only that waste is on our minds. 


Collection 


927 Tons Residential 
Recycled (15%) 


3,166 Tons Residential 
Disposed (52%) 


Beyond 40 Percent 


Institute for Local Self-Reliance 
1990; 270 pp. 


$25 ($28 postpaid) from Island Press, 
— Box 7, Covelo, CA 95428; 800/828-1302 
(or Whole Earth Access) 


per stop. Adding the costs for recycling in- 
creases the figure to $251,146. Factoring in 
revenues from the sale of recycled materials 
and the landfill savings reduces the total 
figure to. $196,659 — or $59 per stop. Thus, 
in 1984, the investment of $29,981 resulted 
in revenues and avoided costs (totalling 
$54,487) that produced a net savings of 
$24,506 in sanitation services costs.. 
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Household 
Ecoleam Workbook 


Help for the Ecodepressed has arrived. 
If you really would like to DO something 
about your role as a part-of-the-problem 
consumer (how very appropriate that 
word is!), you may have found that the 
Many Things You Can Do To Help Our 
Mother Earth sort of books just make 
you feel even more frustrated and impo- 
tent. This book has a different spin than 
the rest — it’s a step-by-step workbook 


from an organization providing the frame- 


work necessary for effective and influen- 
tial community action by individuals and 
otherwise unconnected small groups. 
What to do, how, and why are discussed 
in enough detail to get you into action. 
The schedules don’t require you to do it 
all at once, but they do rather insist upon 
monthly action. Progress reports are sent 
to Global Action Plan for the Earth, 


Home heating and cooling 


This is the biggest single energy use in the home, 
accounting on average for 59% of overall home energy 
use. Here are some things you can do to save ener- 
gy, money, and the air around us: 


® Turn the thermostat down on your heating 
system; turn it up on your cooling system. 


Estimates are that you can save 2% on your heat- 
ing for every degree you turn your thermostat down. 


Action step for this month: Agree within 
your household on the temperature at which 
to set the thermostat. 


@ Turn down the thermostat at night or when 
you leave the house. 


This doesn’t save as much as a steady turn down, 
because you will have to warm the space back up 
later, but the savings can still be substantial. A ther- 
mostat with a timer can make this process easy. 


where your accomplishments are added 
to those of other Ecoleams so you can 
all see that you are really making a dif- 
ference. Good idea. —J. Baldwin 
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Action step done 
Date ra 

Household 
lamdoing __* Ecoleam 
Moreiwiido _-F Workbook 


David Gershon 
and Robert Gilman 
1991; 145 pp. 


$1 5 ($17.50 postpaid) 
from Global Action Plan, 
449A Route 28A, West 
Hurley, NY 12491; 
914/331-5485 


EcoSource/EcoSource This Week 


Kind of a no-frills Utne Reader on the 
environment, with more focus on facts than 
on trends. | found myself more drawn to 
it than to the color ecomags that are be- 
coming common. But is it worth the price? 
—Jeanne Carstensen 


It sure is, if your work requires that you 
keep ahead of popular knowledge of 
latest developments. The price is typical 
of “‘literature-search’’-type publications 
with no ads and few subscribers. late- 
breaking news is augmented by essays, 
interviews, and a lively department 
dubbed ‘’Strategies and Initiatives.’’ 
Have your library subscribe. 

—J. Baldwin 
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EcoSource 
Tony Leighton, Editor. 
$300/year (6 issues) 


EcoSource This Week 
(Weekly Fax report) 


5 $1 50 /year from EcoSource, Box 
1270, Guelph, ONT NIH 6N6 Canada; 


519/763-8888 


De-Icing With Cheese Waste 


The State Controlling Board of Ohio is in- 
vestigating the use of elements contained 
in cheese whey for de-icing highways. The 
Minneapolis Star Tribune reported in Au- 
gust that the board granted $52,000 to an 
Ohio State University research project that 
will attempt to find out if whey-based cal- 


cium magnesium acetate, or CMA, can be 


used in place of salt. About half of the 57 
billion pounds of cheese whey produced 
annually in the U.S. is dumped into city 
sewers and rural waterways. Researchers 
say that fermenting it in special airless 
chambers could yield almost two billion 
pounds of CMA, which is far less harmful 
to highways, vehicle bodies, and the en- 
vironment than rock salt. 


Woodfinisher’s Pride 
Stripping Gels 


Paint and vamish strippers that are easier 
on their environment, including you. Bio- 
degradable, nonpoisonous, nonflamma- 
ble, no toxic vapors, no bad smell, plus 
a few unusual niceties such as a container 
(recyclable in some communities) that 
lets you see how much is left. It’s a gel, 
so it sticks to vertical surfaces and stays 
wet and working for several hours. It 
doesn’t raise the grain or strip off veneer 
(the brochure says). WER can’t do 
chemical tests to see if the stuff is actually 
biodegradable, but we can at least say 
that it works — though, as is common 
with environmentally gentler products, it 
doesn’t seem to be quite as fast or effec- 
tive as the thoroughly despicable, old- 
style competition. —J. Baldwin 


® 
Using Pigs Instead Of Poison 


Michigan Limestone Operation Ltd. runs a 
calcite plant on Lake Huron near Rogers 
City, Michigan that is plagued by seagulls 
that nest by the thousands on a half-mile 
breakwall. Their droppings make an ideal 
medium for Histoplasma capsilatum, a 
fungus that can cause serious lung disease 
in humans when inhaled. A report from 
Associated Press in July claims 138 
workers at the plant became ill in 1980 
after a single pulley stored on the break- 
wall was brought into the plant. The solu- 
tion? Pigs. After attempting to poison the 
gulls and scare them off with a cannon, 
the company employed pigs to eat gull 
eggs and chase the birds off the wall. The 
pigs are doing a fine job. 


Woodfinisher’s Pride 
Stripping Gels 
$11.49 (32 oz.) 

$19.99 (64 oz.) 


from local hardware stores 
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LANTING FOR DISASTER 


How Restorationists Can Plan 


For Global Warming 


by Marylee Guinon and Margaret Alkon 


N THE COMING CENTURY, vegetation in the Northern Hemisphere may 


Reverence for place 


is more than just some 
grand bioregional notion. 
Paying attention to the 
unique and particular is 
also good science; it will 
be essential practice for 
anyone trying to antici- 
pate the biotic impacts 
of global warming. In 
the plant world, genes 
are diverse because they 
are specific to places. 
Insuring genetic diver- 
sity in restoration projects 
requires forethought, 
and also better record- 
keeping than is currently 
practiced in the nursery 
trade. (For a notable ex- 
ception, see the review 
that follows this article.) 


Marylee Guinon owns, 
and Margaret Alkon 
works for, Sycamore As- 
sociates, a private con- 
sulting firm specializing 
in genetic conservation. 
They can be contacted at 
910 Mountain View Drive, 
Lafayette, CA 94549. 
—Richard Nilsen 
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Marylee Guinon 


need to migrate as far as 200 miles to find survivable conditions, if 
global warming occurs as predicted. Unfortunately, the maximum 
rate of dispersal for many tree species is under 25 miles per century, 
one-eighth of the estimated required speed. As discussion within the 
scientific community shifts away from questioning the concept of global 
warming toward predicting its likely impact, restorationists must also 
shift emphasis away from simple planting programs toward the devel- 
opment of long-term restoration and preservation strategies. We must 
recognize that our survival depends on nature’s ability to cope with 
environmental hardship, and we must devise strategies that reinforce 
natural processes critical to adaptation in rapidly changing conditions. 


Restoration projects of any size 
can strengthen nature’s coping 
mechanisms by preserving local 
genetic resources, recreating and 
safeguarding migration routes, 
maintaining accurate planting 
records, and preventing inbreed- 
ing. and genetic contamination. 
Failure to incorporate these strat- 
egies into a restoration project 
can create environmental chaos. 
The strategies discussed below 
can be inexpensively incorpor- 


Planting oaks to restore an old sand 
mine in California. Acorns from blue 
oaks on the site were germinated in a 
nursery before being planted as seed- 
lings. Irrigation on a dry site like this 
will attract every available critter to 
check out the moisture, and maybe 
munch on the plants. Two sets of cages 
were used for each oak — below-ground 
for gophers and above for deer. 


ated into any restoration project, 


regardless of budget size. In the 
development of restoration strate- 
gies that will minimize the local 
effects of global warming, it is 
fundamental that we understand 
the importance of migration routes 
and genetic diversity, and main- 
tain a commitment to their pres- 
ervation. 


Migration is a critical factor in 
adaptation to climate change. 
Survival of plant species during 
the most recent ice age was 
largely determined by differing 
migration possibilities. North 
American forests now have a 
wide variety of plant species, and 
European forests are relatively 
species-poor; but before the ice 
age, plant diversity was roughly 
equal on the two continents. Dur- 
ing the ice age, plant populations 
in North America escaped inhos- 
pitable conditions by migrating 
south, unimpeded by the north/ 
south-oriented mountain ranges. 
Europe's east/west-oriented 
mountain ranges blocked plant 
migration routes, and many spe- 
cies perished. 


Very rapid climate changes are 


' posited in most global-warming 


scenarios. Scientists have pre- 
dicted that sea levels will rise two 
to three feet within a century, a 
change that would force millions 
of people to flee from thousands 
of miles of flooded coastal areas, 
while water supplies of huge 
areas simultaneously become un- 
drinkable due to saltwater intru- 
sion. Like people living in coastal 
areas, other species will be forced 
to flee from suddenly harsh con- 
ditions. If migration routes are 
available, species have a good 
chance of survival. Without mi- 
gration routes, species unable to 
adapt to changing local condi- 
tions will perish, and species 
capable of thriving elsewhere will 
be unable to migrate to new sites. 
Built-up urban areas prevent mi- 
gration as effectively as mountain 


ranges; humans have changed 
the globe so much that migration 
has been thwarted, and popula- 
tions that were once continuous 
are now severely fragmented. The 
inability to migrate is already 
diminishing genetic diversity. 


If the climate changes too rapidly 
for plant species to migrate to 
more hospitable areas, these spe- 
cies must rely on genetic diversity 
to survive. Preservation of 
genetic diversity is not a static 
process. Genetics conservation is 
the protection and preservation 
of the genetic raw materials of 
adaptation and evolution that 
species and ecosystems depend 
on for long-term survival. Unlike 
humans, individual plants cannot 
modify or move from their envi- 
ronments as they contend with 
hardships like droughts, freezes, 
and ice ages. Plants are able to 
survive on specific sites because 
they accumulate the large amounts 
of genes their ancestors evolved 
over millennia for life in those 
places. Many individual tree spe- 
cies are known to contain several 
times the genetic variation of our 
human species. These huge pools 
of genes are like bags of survival 
tricks that can be called upon if 


needed during lifetimes that 
often last centuries. 


Paul Edelman 


Plants and animals both need migration 
corridors. What would the equivalent of 
this freeway tunnel for animals look 
like for a plant species threatened by 
global warming? In the built environ- 
ment, plants in natural areas usually 
exist only in isolated fragments. 


Within a given species, each 
stand of trees contains a unique 
diversity of genes appropriate to 
that site; only this pool of genes 
is likely to survive there through 
future hardships — such as global 
warming — over the lifetime of 
the tree and the lifetime of the 
species. Planting that ignores 
genetics conservation hurts in 
two ways. It can reduce the num- 
ber of genetic variations that exist 
within plants on a site, and it can 
contaminate a local gene pool 
with ill-adapted introductions 
from somewhere else. The differ- 
ences are hidden away in the 
genes, and non-local seedlings 
and their offspring are indistin- 
guishable to the eye from the 
local inhabitants. 


With a diverse gene pool, a spe- 
cies can be surprisingly adaptable 
to conditions harsher than those 
to which it is accustomed. For ex- 
ample, researchers believe that 
the coastal redwood in California 
evolved in a warmer environment 
than it currently experiences. 
Tests determined that the optimal 
temperature for a critical bio- 
logical function (ATP production 
in the Krebs cycle) is much higher 
than the temperatures redwoods 
experience in their present range. 
This explains why redwoods grow 
well in hotter areas outside of 
their range. Although the red- 
wood is now living in conditions 
very different from those in which . 
it evolved, it had the genetic raw 
materials to survive climatic 
changes. Unfortunately, we have 
altered natural ecosystems so se- 
verely that nature’s ability to cope 
with global warming is now a 
cause for concern. Restorationists 
can translate this concern into 
specific strategies and methods. 


Preserve genetic resources by 
preventing their destruction. 


This is one reason that land acqui- 
sition is important. But many areas 
are already degraded, and others 
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Carol Rice 


are being developed. Planners 
can protect genetic integrity by 
selecting restoration sites linking 
migration routes and insuring the 
exchange of genetic material 
through migration. 


Know where stock comes from, 
and plant stock from the local 
area. 


This simple rule is applicable to 
projects ranging from major 
restoration efforts to plant- 

ing a tree in your backyard. Since 
significant genetic variation can 
occur over short distances, it is 
impossible to give hard-and-fast 
rules concerning the geographic 
definition of “local.” Project 
guidelines should be developed 
to control proximity of the donor 
plants to the restoration site, and 
the numbers and distribution of 
donor plants sampled in a collec- 
tion. Stock should be chosen from 
plants growing in the same con- 
ditions of elevation, slope, aspect, 
soil, rainfall, annual temperature 
patterns, frost dates, and associ- 
ated vegetation. Collectors should 
avoid plants located near same- 
species plants of unknown origin, 


Before turning loose the boundless | 


energy of volunteers like these, resto- 


rationists must think about long-term 
effects. Is a new planting going to 
strengthen or weaken nature's ability 
to cope with unknown changes like 
global warming? 
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such as those in landscaped areas, 
gardens, or arboreta. This pre- 
caution will help to ensure that 
the “local stock” actually is lo- 
cally evolved. 


The importance of knowing the 
origin of planting stock extends 
to plants obtained from nurseries. 
Since nurseries rarely maintain 
records, this often means collect- 
ing stock, although some nurseries 
will provide local collection. 


Safeguard the integrity of collec- 
tions by properly labeling and 
handling all planting stock. 


If a local population of a species 
is discovered to be unique in its 
adaptation to changing climatic 
factors, records of its origin will 
be invaluable in helping future 
scientists and restorationists. 


Be sure “local” is defined for the 
purpose of the restoration project. 


Is “local” the valley or watershed 
your project is in? Is it the county 
or the whole state? If growing lo- 
cally collected stock is not pos- 
sible, the nurseries supplying the 
planting stock should be required 
to include information about its 
area of origin. 


Local nurseries need to be en- 
couraged to keep track of the 
origins of plants, and to provide 
information about place of origin 
to customers. 


For this to be accomplished, the 
relationship between those de- 
manding stock and those supply- 
ing it will need to be radically 
revised. Suppliers have long been 
frustrated by what they describe 
as a lack of communication by 
their customers. They cannot 
know what species to stock, or 
what information to provide along 
with the stock, if they are not in- 
formed of the demand. Suppliers, 
understandably reluctant to risk 
their livelihood attempting to 
second-guess demand, are likely 
to remain cautious in the species 
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they grow, unless they are guar- 
anteed a market. Suppliers should 
be viewed as a critical part of 
the project team. They should be 
selected early in the planning 
stages and be given time to re- 
spond to unusual requests. Res- 
torationists should specifically 
discuss needs, projected sched- 
ules and collection-source infor- 
mation requirements, and update 
suppliers on project develop- 
ments (and delays). 


V 


Take care not to limit collection 
to only a few donor plants. 


More donors insure greater ge- 
netic variation. Collection spe- 
cimens for trees, for example, 
should be spaced at least 100 
meters apart. Make sure equal 
numbers of seeds or sprigs from 
each donor plant are included in 
the final planting. If no choice 
exists but the use of nursery stock, 
buy from several nurseries — this 
should increase genetic variation. 
Remember to document the geo- 
graphic origin of all stock. 


Collect stock from plants that are 
growing in large groups. 


Avoid solitary individuals or 
groups of only a few individuals. 
When collecting stock from plants 
that spread vegetatively (by un- - 
derground runner, or rhizome), 
make sure that the collected stock 
is not from one or two large indi- 
viduals. Collecting from different 
locations on one genetically iden- 
tical clump will not increase ge- 
netic variety. If plant stock is 
collected from a few related par- 
ents, inbreeding can rob subse- 
quent generations of their vigor 
and ability to adapt to changing 
conditions. : 


Permanent contamination of the 
local gene pool may result from 
the planting of non-local stock. 
This contamination can cause the 
loss of genes or gene complexes 
that have evolved over millennia. 
Introduction of non-local stock 


can also mean the introduction of 
deleterious genes. Grievous mis- 
information can result from the 
inability to distinguish indigenous 
stock from non-local imports. For 
example, the local native popula- 
tion of Monterey pine on Califor- 
nia’s Monterey Peninsula has been 
threatened by genetic contam- 
ination from extensive highway 
plantings of non-local plants of 
the same species. While efforts 
are now being made to identify 
and eliminate contaminated trees, 
genetic contamination is easily 
overlooked. Future collectors 
could carefully propagate a ge- 
netically impoverished population 
when attempting to propagate 
unadulterated local populations. 
Although the range of contami- 
nation varies with the breeding 
system of the species, a leap-frog 
effect can eventually contaminate 
large areas of wild plants. 


Damage to a gene pool can oc- 
cur even when the stock planted 
seems well adapted to the loca- 
tion. Even if it is from the same 
native species, stock from a dis- 
tant location may seem adapted 
to a local climate but not be able 
to survive long-term weather 
cycles, and infrequent events 
such as cold spells or droughts. 
If the stock is an exotic species, it 
will not only be unable to inter- 
breed with others of its species, it 
may crowd out the local, better- 
adapted species. In Californian 
riparian areas, three invasive ex- 
otics — tamarisk, giant reed, and 
black locust — are destroying 
what's left of the most species- 
diverse habitat in the state. As 
they offer little food or shelter to 
the animals that rely on riparian 
areas, these exotics are not only 
crowding out over 100 native 
plant species, but also the ani- 
mals that depend upon them. 


The contamination of indigenous 
stock by artificial movement of 
plants should not be confused 
with the natural and necessary 


role of plant migration and ge- 
netic dispersal. Natural migration 
is a gradual process, involving 
adjacent plants with similar envi- 
ronmental conditions. Further, 
migration rates are limited by 
dispersal means, since reproduc- 
tive distribution is the major meth- 
od of plant migration. Natural 
migration is vital to the preserva- 
tion of genetic diversity. It allows 
for a continuum of variation and 
for the prevention of inbreeding. 


We do not yet know how much 
time we have to implement these 
methods, and to correct for the 
inadequate environmental prac- 
tices of the past. If temperature 
changes are too rapid, nature 
may need aid in coping with the 
changing environment. Rapid 
temperature changes will strip 
society of the resources we would 
need to provide such aid. Wide- 
scale relocation of people from 
coastal areas, or expensive proj- 
ects to hold the sea back, would 
be just one resource drain. 
Changing weather patterns would 
also cause unusual droughts 

and floods, further straining re- 
sources. Even if crops did not fail 
or if water supplies did not be- 
come critical, it is unlikely that 
we would have the resources or 
the time to devote to large-scale 


relocation. Even if species are 


Processing seed for a dune revegetation 
and stabilization project on California's 
Monterey Peninsula. Seed from more 


than thirty dune and coastal-strand 
species was locally collected, then 
cleaned, dried, and sorted. Precise mix- 
tures of species were sown on the site, 
where they grew up to form the roughs 
on a new golf course. On an average 
project, less than a dozen species might 
have been used. The exacting specifi- 
cations on this job were mandated by 
the California Coastal Commission. 


transported to more hospitable 
areas, however, large-scale move- 
ment of whole ecosystems would 
be a desperate measure. Reloca- 
tion and restoration of ecosystems 
would be both astronomically ex- 
pensive and genetically inferior 
to naturally evolved and adapted 
ones. Restorationists simply do 
not have the ability to create eco- 


systems with the same diversity 


and vigor as those found in na- 
ture. The uncertainty of how local 
areas will respond to global tem- 
perature changes would also limit 
the effectiveness of such wide- 
scale relocations. The only effec- 
tive way to control the damage 
that global warming might inflict 
is to do so now, by recreating mi- 
gration routes immediately, and 
by taking the necessary steps to 
preserve all remaining genetic 
diversity. m 
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Tree of Life Wholesale Nursery 


The attention to genetic diversity that 
Marylee Guinon advocates in the native- 
plant world (see preceding article) will 
require changes in business practices that 
few have begun to think about, much 
less implement. Plants can .be genetically 
fingerprinted, but it’s a very expensive 
process — well beyond the normal res- 
toration budget. The current reality is far 
more haphazard. ‘‘It happens too often 
on jobs,’’ says Guinon. ‘You'll need..to 
know where the plant material on a site 
came from, and if you're lucky, there will 
be one old guy, retired and in his eight- 
ies, who knows. So you phone him up 
and say, ‘Henry, where did you get 

that seed?’ ”’ 


Nonexistent record-keeping is only part 
of the problem. The work habits of many 
nursery professionals also need to change. 
‘l consulted on this job in Southern Cali- 
fornia,’’ Guinon says. ‘The developer 
had already approved the design, se- 
lected a contractor and hired a nursery 
to supply the plant material. | did some 
checking into where the native plants 
were coming from. The guy at the nursery 
wasn’t even smart enough to lie. For ex- 
ample, he told me he had collected all 
of his red-willow saplings from cuttings 
off of one plant in Riverside County.”’ 
Guinon was able to replace the nursery 
contractor with a company she trusts 
and recommends — Tree of life Whole- | 
sale Nursery. 


Botanical Name Contmion Nanie 


Artemisia (continued) 
californica ‘Montara’ Montara Sagebrush 
Dense gray green mat, aromatic, soft foliage, spreading 


douglasiana Douglas Mugwort 


Herbaceous subshrub, aromatic gray green Ivs, perennial rootstock, reveg 


nesiotica Island Sagebrush 


Mounding shrub. compact, aromatic, silver “snowflake” leaves, good accent 


‘palinerl San Diego Sagewort 


Woody perennial. small linear green leaves, upright habit, revegetation 


pycnocephala Beach Sagewort 


Herbaceous per, low, dense, mounding, delicate gray foliage, good accent 


Atriplex 


canescens Fourwing Salibush 
Spreading evergreen shrub, gray-green leaves, tolerates poor soil 


lentiformis ssp. brewert Coasta! Quail Brush 


Large mounding shrub, excellent conservation plant, tolerates poor soil 


Baccharis 


glutinosa Mule Fat 


Semi decid shrub, willow-like leaves, rich green foliage, revegetation 


pilularis ssp. consanguinea Chaparral Broom 
Woody perennial, summer green, very drought tolerant, serviceable 


pilularis ssp. pilularis ‘Pigeon Point’ Coyote Bush 


Evergreen ground cover, mounding with age, light green, rounded leaves 


pilularis var. pilularis ‘Twin Peaks #2' Coyote Bush 


Evergreen groundcover, prostrate, small, toothed leaves 


Betula fontinalis Water Birch 
Small, deciduous tree, multitrunked, interesting bark, delicate habit 


Brahea (Erythea) 


armata Blue Hesper Palm 
Stout-trunked fan palm, striking silver-blue fronds, long flower spikes 
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Tree of Life specializes entirely in the 
propagation and production of Califor- 
nia native plants for landscaping and 
revegetation. This pioneering company is 
bringing state-of-the-art science and eth- 
ical business practice to the nursery trade. 
They regularly stock over 300 native 
species, even selling poison oak, an 


Tree of Life Nursery. 


Tree of Life co-owner Mike Evans collecting 
San Clemente Island paintbrush (Castileja 
grisea, a federally endangered species). 
Feral goats have reduced this plant to one 
area on one of California's Channel Islands. 
The hemiparasitic plant grows only with 
either prickly-pear cactus or coastal sun- 
flower. It also requires the mycorrhizal 
species found in its native soil. Tree of Life 
propagated the species for reintroduction 


‘after the goats were controlled. This re- 


quired collecting the paintbrush, the host 
species, the local mycorrhizae in the soil, 
and a U.S. Fish and Wildlife permit. 


Range 


Region Location Elevation 


Statewide Coastal, Inter, 


Inland Up to 6000' 


Island 
(San Clemente) 


Southern Strand, Bluffs 


Below 1500' 
Southern Coastal 
Below 1500' 


North, Central Coastal Strand, Bluffs 


Below 500’ 
Central, Southern Wide Range Hills, Valleys 
Below 7000' 


Southern Coastal Strand, Bluffs 
Below 2000’ 


Central, Southern Wide Range 
Up to 2000' 


Statewide Coastal, Inter Plains, Hills 


Below 2000'° 


Horticultural selection B. pilularis: Origin = cuttings (19__) Pigeon Pt., N. coast, 


Horticultural selection A. californica: Origin= cutting (1987) Montara Mountain, 
central coast, San Mateo Co; intro Wildwood Nursery 1987 


Hills, Vallys, Fthills Riparian 


Bluffs, Canyons CSS, Riparian 


Valley, Foothill 


essential component of many habitat- 
restoration sites. (People may not like it, 
but poison oak provides cover, nesting 
material and berries for birds and other 
animals.) 


The difference between success and fail- 
ure in habitat restoration often hinges on 
tiny details — like mycorrhizae. These 


Tree of Life 
& 
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css 


CSS, Beach/Dune 
Scrub 


CSS 


Riparian 


CSS, Chaparral 


1-2 3 
4-6 10 
4-8 10+ 
4-10 8 
4-8 6-8 


H 
San Mateo Co; Intro Ken Taylor Nsy 1975 : 
Horticultural selection B. pilularis: Origin = cuttings (1956) Twin Peaks, N.coast}® | @ 3 
San Francisco Co; intro RSABG 1956 ol akan 
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beneficial fungi are what make many 
native-plant communities flourish. They 
invade the roots (sometimes hooking up to 
plants of several species simultaneously) 
and set up a symbiosis: the photosyn- 
thesizing plant supplies carbohydrates to 
the fungi, and the fungi mine phosphorus 
from the soil with their root hairs and 
give it to the plants. Mycorrhizae come 
in lots of species, many of them locally 
adapted. Ignoring this crucial relationship 
can be a big mistake, but it occurs rou- 
tinely when cuttings or seed are collected 
from native specimens for propagation in 
nurseries. It’s also a problem on many 
restoration sites themselves, where the 
topsoil that would have contained the 
fungi is either gone or degraded. 


Tree of Life is pioneering the use of my- 
corrhizae in nursery-propagated stock. 
When collecting, this involves bringing 
back some of the native soil along with 
the seed or cuttings. Tree of Life will even 
come out to a proposed revegetation site, 
collect the local strains of mycorrhizae, 
propagate them, and then custom-inocu- 
late each of the container plants before 
they are planted out. They are also de- 
veloping mycorrhizal inoculum that will 
be sold separately (similar to the rhizo- 
bium bacterial inoculum you can buy, 
which is symbiotic with most legumes 
and provides them with nitrogen). 


In an era when nursery plants may travel 
vast distances, Tree of Life’s bioregional 
focus on native species is exceptional. 
Recently the owners got a phone call 
from two states away. A friend had dis- 
covered a new market for them, involving 
hybrids and cultivars they were already 
propagating. They considered the offer 
but turned it down, and put the people 
in touch with native-plant growers in their 
own state. ‘’We get calls all the time 
from people far away wanting to buy a 
plant we carry,’” says co-owner Mike 
Evans. “‘] used to go into a long explana- 
tion about what we are doing and why | 
wouldn’t sell to them, but people on the 
phone often won't take ‘no’ for an an- 
swer. Now | just pretend to check the 
inventory, and then tell them we don’t 
have the plant.’’ 


lf the thing being served is the integrity 
of the native flora, the customer will not 
always be right. You might call this the 
beginnings of bioregional business ethics. 
—Richard Nilsen 


Plants of El Camino Real 
(Catalog and Planting Guide) 


$7.50* from Tree of Life Wholesale 
Nursery, 33201 Ortega Highway/P. O. 

_ Box 736, San Juan Capistrano, CA 92693; 
714/728-0685 

* Individuals in the horticultural, restora- 
tion, and resource-management fields 
should call for wholesale price list and 
catalog. Sales to the wholesale trade only. 


Seed to Seed 


The growing ranks of heirloom-vegetable 
gardeners have produced something rarer 
than the most carefully saved vegetable 
seed — a book that explains how to save 
them. These are exacting skills, long the 
domain of commercial seed houses, 
plant breeders, and university research- 
ers. Unable to find the book she needed, 
heirloom gardener Suzanne Ashworth 
has written this “comprehensive guide to 
saving vegetable seeds ona small scale.’ 
She has also grown seed crops of each 
of the 150 vegetables described. The 
numerous details of vegetative fecundity 
— hand pollination, isolation distances, 
caging techniques, roguing, storage — 
are all well explained. 


The root issue here is preserving genetic 
diversity, as with so many of the bio- 
logical activities more commonly thought 
of as “‘environmental.’’ And as with so 
much of the environmental progress that 
gets accomplished, the Seed Savers 
Exchange, by publishing this book, once 
again demonstrates that it is gifted ama- 


teurs who are doing much of the real 
work. —Richard Nilsen 


Seeds of all species can be stored for many 
years with almost no loss of germination 
and only minimal loss of vigor, when dried 
to about 8% seed moisture, sealed into 

an airtight container and frozen. 


Seed to Seed 
Suzanne Ashworth, 1991; 222 pp. 


$20 postpaid from Seed Saver Publica- 
tions, RR3, Box 239, Decorah, IA 52101 


All carrot seeds have a beard or hairs 

on the seed coat. That may come as a sur- 
prise, if you have never seen home-saved 
carrot seeds. When commercial carrot 
seeds are cleaned, the beard is removed 
to make the seeds easier to package. De- 
bearding is not necessary and does not 
affect germination. 


Carrot seeds can be easily cleaned by 
rubbing the umbels over a 22 mesh (1/22’’) 
screen. The seeds will fall through such 

a screen and be partially debearded 

in the process. 


e Male squash blossoms, taped to pre- 
vent insect contamination and then 
stripped of petals for use in hand-pol- 
linations. ¢ Immature fruit (ovary) at 
the base of a taped female squash bios- 
som. ° Tape and tips of female blossom 
are gently removed. ¢ Pollen-covered 
anthers of the petal-less male flower are 
used as a brush to transfer pollen onto 
the stigma of the female flower. © Fe- 
male blossom is retaped to prevent insect 
contamination. ¢ Hand-pollinated fruit 
is marked with surveyor’s tape and 
covered with the used male flower as 

an additional insect barrier. 
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What the World Wants 


— and how to pay for it _ 
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~ Prevent 
Soil Erosion: 
$24 billion” Stop Ozone Depletion: $5 billion” 


Provide Clean, Safe Energy 
- Renewable Energy: 
$17 billion 
e Energy 2c iciency: 
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Provide 
Shelter: 
$21 billion” 
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$30 billion’ 


Provide safe, 
Clean Water: 
$50 billion’ 


using World Military Expenditures. 
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This chart seeks to make the point that what the world needs 
to solve the major systemic problems confronting humanity is 
both available and affordable. Clearly, to portray a problem 
as complex and large as, for example, the global food 
situation, with just a small part of a single graph is 
incomplete, at best. The following explanations of the chart’s 
various components are not intended as complete or detailed 
plans, but rather as very broad brush-strokes intended to 
give the overall direction, scope and strategy. The paper, 
“Doing the Right Things” goes into more detail and is 
available from the World Game Institute at the address 
below. (References listed at end of numbered sections 
contain supporting documentation, further rida and 
related information.) 


1. Eliminate starvation and malnourishment: $19 billion 
per year total; $2 billion per year for 10 years for global 
famine relief—spent on international grain reserve and 
emergency famine relief; $10 billion per year for twenty 


years spent on farmer education through vastly expanded 


in-country extension services that teach/demonstrate 
sustainable agriculture, use of local fertilizer sources, pest 
and soil management techniques, post harvest preservation, 
and which provide clear market incentives for increased 
local production; $7 billion per year for indigenous fertilizer 
development. Educational resources of #10 coupled with 
this strategy. Closely linked with #’s 2, 2A, 2B, 4, 5, 9, 10. 


2. Provide health care:' $15 billion per year spent on 
providing primary health care through community health 
workers to all areas in the world that do not have access to 
health care. Closely linked with #’s 1, 3, 4, 5. 

2A. Child health care: $2.5 billion per year spent on: a) 
providing Vitamin A to children who lack it in their diet, 
thereby preventing blindness in 250,000 children/year; b) 
providing oral rehydration therapy for children with severe 


- diarrhoea; and c) immunizing 1 billion children in 


developing world against measles, tuberculosis, diphtheria, 
whooping cough, polio and tetanus, thereby preventing the 
death of 6-7 million children/year. 

2B. Special health problems: $40 million per year for 
iodine addition to table salt to eliminate iodine deficiency, 
thereby reducing the 190 million who suffer from goiter and 
not adding to the 3 million who suffer from overt cretinism. 


3. Eliminate inadequate housing..and homelessness: 
$21 sae for ten years spent on making available 
materials, tools and techniques to people without adequate 
housing. Closely linked with #’s 1, 4, 5, 9. 


4. Provide clean and abundant water: $50 billion per year 
for ten years spent on water and sanitation projects—wells, 
pipes, water purifying systems. Closely related to #’s 1, 2, 3, 
a, 


5. Eliminate illiteracy: $4.5 billion per year for ten years; 
$2 billion spent on a system of 10 to 12 communication 
satellites and their launching; $2 billion spent on ten million 
televisions, satellite dish receivers, and photovoltaic/battery 
units for power—all placed in village schools and other 
needed areas throughout high illiteracy areas; the rest (90% 
of funds), spent on culturally appropriate literacy 
programming and maintenance of system. Closely related to 
ho Wes ye PA ee Ge 


6. Increase efficiency: $33 billion per year for ten years 
spent on increasing car fleet mileage to over 50 m.p.g., 


plus increasing appliance, industrial processes, and 
household energy and materials use efficiency to state of 
the art. Closely linked with #’s 7, 8, 12, 13, 14. 


7. Increase renewable energy: $20 billion per year for 
ten years spent on tax and other incentives for 
installation of renewable energy devices, graduated ten 
year phase-out of subsidies to fossil and nuclear fuels, 
research and development into more advanced renewable 
energy harnessing devices. Closely linked with #'s 6, 8, 
LD 13,14, 


8. Debt management: $30 billion per year for ten years 
spent on retiring $450 billion or more of current debt 
discounted to 50% face value. (Much of developing 
world's current debt is already discounted to 10-25% face 
value.) Not only helps developing countries get out of 
debt, but helps banks stay solvent. Closely linked with #’s 
oo OY a PR I en Oo 


9. Stabilize population: $10.5 billion per year for ten 
years spent on making birth control universally available. 
Closely linked with #’s 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 


10. Reverse soil erosion: $24 billion per year for ten 
years spent on converting one-tenth of world's most 
vulnerable cropland that is simultaneously most 
susceptible to erosion, the location of most severe erosion, 
and the land that is no longer able to sustain agriculture, 
to pasture or woodland; and conserving and regenerating 
topsoil on remaining lands through sustainable farming 
techniques. Both accomplished through a combination of 
government regulation and incentive programs that 
remove the most vulnerable lands from crop production; 
and by farmer education through vastly expanded 
in-country extension services that teach/demonstrate 
sustainable agriculture and soil management techniques. 
Closely linked to #1. 


11. Reverse deforestation: $7 billion per year for ten 
years spent on reforesting 150 million hectares needed to 
sustain ecological, fuelwood, and wood products needs. 
Planted by local villagers, costs would be $400 per 
hectare, including seedling costs. Additional costs for 
legislation, financial incentives, enforcement of rainforest 


‘protection. Closely linked with #10 and 14. 


12. Reverse ozone depletion: $5 billion per year for 
twenty years spent on phasing in substitutes for CFCs, 
CFC taxes, incentives for further research and 
development. Closely linked with #14. 


13. Stop acid rain: $8 billion per year for ten years spent 
on combination of tax incentive, government regulation 
and direct assistance programs that place pollution 
control devices (electrostatic precipitators, etc.) on all 
industrial users of coal, increase efficiency of industrial 
processes, transportation, and appliances. Closely linked 
to #’s 6, 7, 11, 14. 


14. Stop global warming: $8 billion per year for thirty 
years spent on reducing carbon dioxide, methane and 
CFC release into atmosphere through combination of 
international accords, carbon taxes, increases in energy 
efficiency in industry, transportation, and household, 
decreases in fossil fuel use, increases in renewable energy 
use and reforestation. Closely linked with #’s 6, 7, 11, 12, 
13. 


References: Ho-Ping: Food for Everyone, World Game Institute, Doubleday, New York #1,10. 
State of the World's Children, UNICEF, Oxford University Press, 1990; #2, 2A, 2B. UNICEF, 
Giving Children a Future: The World Summit for Children, New York, UNICEF, 1990, pp. 4-6, 10; 
and “Moving Towards a Global Ethic,” Development Forum, p.1, Sept./Oct. 1990; #2, 2A, 2B. 
State of the World 1988, Worldwatch Institute, Washington, D.C.; #4, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11. Energy, 

Earth and Everyone, World Game Institute, Doubleday, New York; #6, 7. Soft Energy Paths, 
Amory Lovins, Ballinger, Boston; #6, 7. 1990 Report on Progress Towards Population 
Stabilization, Population Crisis Committee, Washington, D.C.; #9. World Resources 1986, 1987, 
World Resources Institute, Washington, D.C.; #12, 13, 14. The Sky is the Limit, Strategies for 
Protecting the Ozone Layer, World Resources Institute, Washington, D.C., 1986; #12. 
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Dietrich Varez 


TECHNOLOGY OF NATIVE OCEANIA 


Harriet Witt-Miller presents by Harriet Witt-Miller 
regular programs with the 


one-of-a-kind 16-inch telescope 


MAN'S TESTICLES might not seem like something to be used for 
navigation, but they were and are in native Oceania. So are stars, 
- driftwood, clouds, seaweed, winds, birds, weather, the smell, 
taste, and temperature of the ocean, interference patterns on 
the seas surface, and the olfactory sense of an on-board pig. 
How? Our search for the answer begins in our 50th state. 


atop the Hyatt Regency Maui. 
A former astronomy teacher 
for environmental education 
programs, she is the 
creator of an in- 
ternationally 
published column, 
“Kids for the Comet.” 


As a student of astronomy 


Hawaii is the most isolated archipelago on Earth — over 2,000 
miles from any other land — but it was inhabited by Polynesian 
“wayfinders” by 500 A.D, at the latest and possibly as early as 100 A.D. 


under the former director of Hawaii's Pacific Ocean neighborhood engulfs a third of our planet and is 
Beijing’s Royal Observatory, larger than all our continents combined. It’s 995 parts water to 5 parts land, 
she learned both ancient Chi- yet almost all of its more than 10,000 islands had been discovered long 

nese and contemporary West- before European explorers arrived in the region a few centuries ago. Extensive — 
ern approaches. Open-ocean voyaging settled the vast, remote Polynesian Triangle of islands 
—Howard Rheingold and made possible the astonishment of Captain Cook at coming upon what | 
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he called the “most extensive nation on 
Earth.” The people of this Polynesian “na- 
tion” shared a language, culture and genetic 
inheritance. But they were illiterate, “sav- 
age” and lacked the maps and instruments 
of Western civilization. Westerners had dif- 
ficulty believing that native wayfinders 
had been reliably traveling the open sea 
while their own forebears — afraid of fall- 
ing over the edge — were clinging to their 
coastlines. The European discoverer of the 
Marquesas Islands wrote, ‘The Polynesians 
do not have a compass or ships big enough 
to make long ocean voyages like we do. 
Therefore, their islands must be just off 
the coast of an undiscovered continent that 
is just beyond the horizon.” 


The debate over wayfinding is more scien- 
tific today, but it's no academic argument 
about history. It’s a real-time struggle to 
the death between native and Western ideas 
about human intelligence, the place and 
purpose of people in the universe, and the 
nature of reality. But in all of the debate, 
one crucial element has yet to be considered: 
the bedrock of Western thinking is being 
shattered by chaos theory. 


Until chaos theory, we had no way to ex- 
amine turbulent systems like oceans. Science 
just assumed sea waves were random in 
shape and in distribution, and that any 
wave's appearance must be a matter of 
chance. Blind to any order in our oceans, 
we figured that navigators without Western 
technology could only blunder about. We 
assumed that the only way to achieve order 
here would be to superimpose a manmade 
order with a longitude-latitude grid. So we 
devised instruments for building the grid, 
installing it, and locating ourselves on it. 
Then our navigators journeyed greater dis- 
tances with greater accuracy. But they've 
had to be constantly jockeying back and 
forth between the fish’s-eye view from 
their boats and the bird's-eye view of their 
grid-maps. Over time, they've grown to re- 
late more to the grid than to their environs. 


The wayfinder, with no mathematical 
model wedged between him and his en- 
virons, concentrates 100 percent of his 
attention on his place in the sea and sky. 
With this one-pointedness, he processes all 
of his data on his course, speed, the cur- 
rent, etc. His point of concentration is his 
navel, called the piko in Hawaiian. This is 
considered the center of one’s body and 
being, so that it — not the brain — is the 
point from which to live. Instructions fo 
psychologically locating one’s piko al 
staying centered there have been pass 
down through the centuries in chan 
structions for wayfinding explain 
piko is your canoe. 


Today, Western ideas about turbule 
tems like oceans are being transforme 
chaos theory, as it discovers order whe 
science had always seen randomness. The 
surface of the ocean turns out to be highly 
modulated, and actually contains a remem- 
brance of all its earlier structures. 


nesians do not have 


a compass or ships 
Does the wayfinder know about this order? 


He knows he can count on the sea and sky 
to tell him where distant land is. For exam- 
ple, a swell bending around an island casts 
a turbulent “shadow” downwind of the 
island with a pattern that reveals the is- 
land's location. A swell reflecting off a 
shore gives away land's location. Warm air 
rising over an island creates a high cloud 
pack that remains relatively stationary, 
while low, over-the-water clouds get pushed 
along by the trade winds. So the high cloud 
pack advertises the island before it appears 
on the horizon. When the sun or moon is 
directly above a coral atoll’s lagoon, its 
brightness reflects onto the undersides of 
nearby clouds, giving away the atoll’s loca- 
tion. When the sun and moon can’t help, 
the wayfinder looks to his on-board pig, 
which can catch the scent of a distant 
atoll, its snout pointing the way. Wooded 
islands reflect a telltale dark green onto 
nearby cloud bottoms. Drifting debris 
whispers of turf to windward. Floating sea- 
weed gives away up-current land. 


big enough to 
make long ocean 
voyages like we 
do. Therefore, 
their islands must 
be just off the 
coast of an undis- 
covered continent 
that is just beyond 


the horizon.” 


Birds, too, offer guidance because even sea 
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[and other 
wayfinders] dem- 
onstrated beyond 
argument was that 
the ancient meth- 
ods of navigation 
were adequate for 
deliberate two- 
Way voyages across 
these enormous 
empty sea lanes 
that we know the 
Pacific Islanders 
crossed a millen- 
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birds need nests on land for their young. 
Spotting birds at day's end, the wayfinder 
knows they’re heading toward land. Spot- 
ting them in the morning, he knows they’re 
leaving land to go fishing. He knows the 
flight range of each species of bird where 
he’s navigating and knows which birds are 
migratory, so if he were a Tahitian about 
2,000 years ago, watching the migrating 
golden plovers — these are not sea birds 
— and wondering where they go, he might 
have taken a cue from them and discovered 
that their other home is Hawaii. 


The handful of remaining wayfinders are 
sharing their wisdom with a handful of 
Westerners like David Lewis, a physician 
and a highly experienced navigator. Lewis 
has recounted his experiences in The 
Voyaging Stars: Secrets of the Pacific Island 
Navigators (1978; William Collins, Syd- 
ney). He tells about blind Kaho, who “bade 
his son Po’oi indicate where certain stars 
would appear and had him luff. . . into a 
breaking wave, that he might feel and taste 
the spray in his face. Then he dipped his 
arm down into the sea. 
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This is not Tongan water but Fijian; he 
announced. “The waves are from the Fiji 
Lau group near Lakemba Island. Let us 
alter course to the westward. Next morn- 
ing they duly sighted Lakemba. . . .” 


The technology of wayfinding is the pat- 
terns of nature, and these patterns reach to 
the stars. To see how stars participate, we 
need to remember that any star always 
rises in the east at the same point of north- 
ness or south-ness and sets in the west at 
the same point of north-ness or south-ness 
(so long as we stay still). A star’s risings and 
settings, then, are east-west mirror images 
of each other and are often known in way- 
finding as “pits” or ruas. Imprinted on the 
wayfinder’s memory and “mindscreen” — 
like crosshairs on a gunsight — are the ruas 
of about 150 stars. Everything he perceives 
is in relationship to his “star compass.” 


Just as telephone poles and trees “move” 
past us when we're driving, the stars do 
(very slowly) when we sail. The wayfinder 
knows that when ruas are moving past 
him it’s because he’s changing what we call 
latitude. Sailing north, they shift south. 
Sailing south, they shift north. Knowing 
how much travel equates with how much 
rua shift, he lets the movement of the ruas 


tell him his latitude. 


Some stars are special. To see why, we 
need to remember that as stars rise and 
set, some follow northerly arcs and others 
southerly arcs. Only the special zenith star 
passes directly through the line of your 
erect spine. The gold-orange Arcturus does 
this at the latitude of Hawaii because it’s 


the same degree north of the equator as 


Hawaii is. Arcturus, called Hokulea — star 
of joy — in Hawaiian, points the way to 
Hawaii because Hawaii is the only Pacific 
island directly beneath it. So Hokulea is a 
“guiding light” for native Hawaiians, much 
as the Star of Bethlehem is for Christians. 
Other stars are guiding lights to other is-. 
lands: Sirius to Tahiti and Spica to Samoa. 


Pa 


To see how the sun helps out we need to 
remember that Earth is tilted to the plane 
of its orbit: the north end of our axis points 
toward the sun for six months and away 
from it for six. In the northern hemisphere, 
while you're pointed toward the sun, it rises 
and sets in your own hemisphere, tracing a 


big, high arc and taking many hours to do > 


so: summer. While you're pointed away 
from the sun, it rises and sets south of 
you, tracing such a low, small arc that it’s 
up for fewer hours: winter. In the southern 
hemisphere your seasons — sun arcs — 
are reversed. Aware of this and always 
aware of the date, the wayfinder lets the 
sun tell him his latitude when the stars 
aren't out. 


Dealing with what we call longitude in- 


“volves other techniques. For example, if 


the wayfinder is traveling north toward an 
island he aims well east of it. When the 
zenith star tells him he’s at the island's lati- 
tude, he begins “coasting” west on the 
easterly trade winds, keeping the zenith 
star overhead until he hits his target. 


What does he do when it's cloudy? As the 
sun or stars disappear, he translates his 
position into the language of wind, wave 
and swell angles. He notes the ratio of 
pitch to roll induced in his boat by the 
dominant swell, and keeps to his course by 
keeping this ratio constant. If the wind 
changes he notes it before it affects the 
waves and adjusts his mental calculations 
accordingly. He recognizes different winds 
as much by their character as by their di- 
rection. He may track the wind with a pen- 
nant attached to the mast. He may monitor 
wind, waves, swells and the relative angles 
between them by mentally timing the dip- 
pings of the tip of the sail. 


To get a feeling for what the wayfinder is 
doing all this time with his testicles, it 
helps to understand ocean swells. These 
enormous formations are powered by dis- 
tant storms and steady trade winds and 
shouldn't be confused with surface waves, 
which change direction as the local wind 
shifts. Swells march in consistent ranks 


> 
> 


ae 


iy 


across thousands of 
miles. The swell that 
entertains surfersin  «& 
Honolulu is generated ~~ 
by winds south of 
New Zealand. If you 
can read the shape of a 
swell you can tell the 
direction and strength “= 
of the current beneath | 
it, and this is critical * be 
because if you don’t 
know what the current 
is doing you can steer 
a perfect course and 
still get lost. The way- 
finder reads the swell ™ 
by sitting cross-legged 
and nearly naked on 
the bottom of his all- 
vegetable-matter canoe 
and feeling it in his 
testicles. 


David Lewis tells of a 
wayfinder named Tevake: “He kept course 
by keeping a particular swell from the 
east-north-east dead astern, a swell that 
was effectively masked for me by the steep 
breaking waves thrown up by the squalls. 

. It may seem incredible that a man 
could find his way across the open Pacific 
by means of a slight swell that probably 
had its origin thousands of miles away. . . . 
He had made a perfect landfall in the half- 
mile gap between [two islands], having 
navigated for between 45 and 48 miles 
without a single glimpse of the sky. 


WE 


“I was no stranger to the complexities of 
navigation, having three times crossed the 
Atlantic single-handed and having been 
the first to skipper a catamaran around the 
globe — and that through the stormy Strait 
of Magellan. Nevertheless, Tevake’s feat 
was evidence of a skill far beyond my 

own experience.’ 


Ironically, Western science is playing a key 
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In Micronesia, navigators 
were trained with stick 
maps made of palm sticks 
tied together with coconut 
fiber. Curved sticks showed 
prevailing wave fronts, 
shells represented the lo- 
cations of islands, and 
threads indicated where 


islands came into view. 
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wayfinding. Computer simulations of na- 
kept ture’s processes are the midwives of chaos . 
the accustomed 
winds and currents are making it hard to 
write off the settlement of the Pacific to 


accidental drifters, because the winds and 


vigil — sleeping 
only in catnaps — 


during the entire the Americas almost entirely “uphill.” Of 
course, the odd party of fishermen could 
accidentally drift thousands of miles to a 
new island if they had enough drinking 
water on board, but Polynesian fishing 


canoes don’t carry women, seeds, plant 


40-day voyage 
without sight of 
land. While never 


napping more than 
hunting tools for sustaining human life on 

half an hour at a 

recent archaeological evidence seems to 


time, his estimates 
support native oral accounts of round-trip 


of Hokulea’s posi- 


ocean, and investigations by people like 
Lewis are finding native methods accurate 
and effective. Summarizing his investi- 
gations, Lewis says: “What my friends Te- 
vake [and other wayfinders] demonstrated 
beyond argument was that the ancient 
methods of navigation were also fully ade- 
quate for deliberate two-way voyages 


tion were never 
off by more than 


40 miles. 
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role in undermining our doubts about native 


theory, and computer simulations of Pacific 


currents make the journey from Asia toward 


slips, domestic animals, or agricultural and 


previously uninhabited islands. In addition, 


journeys across thousands of miles of open 


Se iil 


across these enormous empty sea lanes 
that we know the Pacific Islanders crossed 
a millennium ago.” Referring to the debate 
over wayfinding, Lewis asserts, ‘There is 
no longer any debate in my mind.” 


Unfortunately, the few remaining way- 
finders live so far west of Hawaii that their 
methods aren't exactly the same as those 
used in Polynesia. So nothing they do 
translates into proof of how Hawaii was 
discovered. Yet the search for Hawaii's dis- 
coverers is what has propelled the revival 
of interest in wayfinding. This interest gave 
birth to the Polynesian Voyaging Society 
(in Hawaii, in 1973), which built a per- 
formance-accurate replica of a traditional, 
double-hulled canoe. This 60-foot vessel, 
appropriately named Hokulea, would use 
only traditional, non-instrument methods 
to retrace the voyages celebrated in ancient 
chants. Hokulea successfully sailed the 
2,500 miles from Hawaii to Tahiti in 1976 
as the State of Hawaii's contribution to the 
U.S.A/s bicentennial celebration and has 
had many successes since, but there was a 
sad irony at its bicentennial journey’s core: 
a fully initiated navigator had to be brought 
in from the western Pacific to lead the ef- 
fort because wayfinding had long since died 
out in Hawaii. This man, Mau Piailug, 
kept the accustomed vigil — sleeping only 
in catnaps — during the entire 40-day voy- 
age without sight of land. While never 
napping more than half an hour at a time, 
his estimates of Hokulea’s position were 
never off by more than 40 miles. 


For centuries almost nobody knew about 
people like Mau Piailug. But in 1969 a 
wayfinder named Hipour acted on an urge 
to re-navigate, by indigenous methods, the 
long path of his ancestors between the 
islands of Puluwat and Saipan. His success 
— just as the West was being startled by 
the technology of its own ancestors through 
research at places like Stonehenge — gen- 
erated waves that washed up on Hawaii's 
shores. The wayfinding renaissance had 
begun. What we've learned since Hipour’s 
catalytic voyage may never tell us how 


7 
ie 


4 
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Hawaii was discovered, but it's introduced 
us to a radical technology and reminded us 
that something radical — the word comes 
from the Latin radix, meaning root — 
shocks us out of the stupor of our cultural 
conditioning and jolts us back to our roots. 
The “electric” contact with our origins ex- 
plodes in original thinking, and with this 
kind of thinking we evolve. 


The radical technology of wayfinding 
shocks us with its independence of our 
technology. But what really threatens our 
view of the universe is the complex array 
of totally unrelated inputs — just about 
everything from stars to pig snouts to tes- 
ticles — that the wayfinder weaves into a 
picture of his position. Most of these in- 
puts are from phenomena that don’t lend 
themselves to precise measurement and, 
because they're of different orders, don’t 
allow like-to-like comparison. Yet measure- 
ment of comparable things is essential to 
classical science. 


Fortunately, chaos theory is revealing that 
a lot of what we'd always seen as complex 
is complex only in the context of the un- 
natural Euclidean geometry that’s dom- 
inated Western thinking for nearly 2,500 
years. Many phenomena we'd always seen 
as unrelated are unrelated only when viewed 
through the classical-science filter. Without 
that filter, we're perceiving a unity to which 
we were blind for centuries. For example, 
we're seeing how the “fractal” pattern in 
the bronchial branching of our lungs is mir- 
rored in the movements of a fast-flowing 
river and in the growth of certain vegetable 
forms. Different natural systems behave 
identically, but we never saw this until re- 
cently because we were focusing more on 
our classical-science yardsticks and cate- 
gories than we were on nature. 


Wayfinders are ignorant of our yardsticks 
and categories. They wear no Euclidean 
filters on their perceptions and they under- 
stand that “the sea is full of signs.” Sensitive 
to these signs, the Hawaiians developed 
160 words for different kinds of wind .and 
138 words for different kinds of rain. 


' our seasons and, thus, of our lives. Since 


Unfortunately, this still doesn’t tell us how 
the wayfinder integrates his inputs, be- 
cause nobody but the wayfinder knows. 
However, there's hope of our knowing if 
we remember that the stars are no more 
distant from the wayfinder than his testi- 
cles. This is because he views the heavenly 
bodies not just as celestial particles, but 
also as “waves”: he sees the sun, moon and 
stars describing the cycles of his life. N 
surprisingly, the Hawaiian word fo 
also the word for a day. The word: 
month also describes what the uteru 
protect, care, nourish. Of course he 
heavenly bodies describe seasona 
for all of us, but a people whose ¢ 
depends on gardening, fishing and nav 
gating in harmony with these pattern 
profoundly aware of them. To these pe 
the movements of celestial bodies are a 
matrix of cycles linking life-on-Earth with 
the heavens. So the sky is the womb of 


bho our “teck: 


dence 
nology. But what 


this sky isn’t “up there” or “out there,” this 
universe isn’t the remote universe of classi- 
cal science which has no place or purpose 
for people. Rather, it’s an alive, whole uni- 
verse with no “inputs” to “integrate” 
because it has no separations to be joined. 
This may be why Mau Piailug, when asked 
by the National Geographic how he 
navigates, responded: “I just use my head.” 


really threatens 
our view of the 
universe is the 
complex array of 
totally unrelated 
inputs — just 


Missing from — and leaving a gaping hole 
in — this very superficial overview of 
Oceania’s radical technology are the 
prayers, chants, disciplines, rituals, 
dreams, signs and visions which are part 
of the technology because the wayfinder is 
not just a technician, but a shaman. Most 
Westerners ignore or dismiss the shamanic 
elements, so the “other side” of Oceania’s 
radical technology is a story that has yet to 
be written. The wayfinder’s voyage across 
the ocean is not just a quest for more 
coconuts, but the outer expression of an 
inner journey. He journeys because, like 


about everything 
from stars to pig 
snouts to testicles 
— that the way- 
finder weaves into 
a picture of his 


position. - 


_ Hipour, he feels called. a 
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Volcanoes of the Earth 


Hawaiian Sovereignty 
On Practicing What You Preach 


A Letter From Peter Akwai 


Lately both the mainstream and the 
alternative press in America, from 
The Wall Street Journal to Utne 
Reader, have been cheerleading the 
struggles of Eastern European nations 
to regain their cultural identity and 
sovereign rights. The Dalai Lama 
and Tibet also figure prominently 

in these discussions. 


Something about all this disturbed 
me. It took me awhile to put my 
finger on the source of my anger, 
but I did. It is this: In focusing, Cold 
War-style, on how bad the Soviets 
and the Chinese are, the writers di- 
vert our attention from similar issues 
on our own turf — ongoing oppres- 
sion we could act directly to stop, 
since it is our government and its 
allies that are committing it. 


I'd like you to consider the case of 
Hawaii, before going off to campaign 
for Lithuania or Tibet or Israel or 
Kurdistan. I'd like you to support 
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As you know from your subscription list of true Whole Earth maniacs, I’ve been living in 


Germany for the last fourteen years. 


pluralistic values) should be so backward in this respect. 


the restoration of Hawaii's sover- 
eignty and independence. 


Since the sixties, like you, I’ve lent 
my support to many different causes, 
left, right, center, Green, and “far 
out.” But I never thought of my birth- 
place and its people as a “cause.” My 
education at American-run schools 
in the Hawaii of the fifties left me 
with some big blank spots in my 
consciousness. 


There was the hole left by being told 
that Moses, Jesus, Columbus, the 
“Indians,” the Pilgrims, European 
history, the Founding Fathers, and 


the seasons, flora, and fauna of North 


America were important. And that 
Confucius, Buddha, the native Ha- 
waiians and related peoples of the 


- South Pacific, Asian languages and 


history, and the flora and fauna 
growing just outside our window 
were not. 


Born and reared in Honolulu, Hawaii, I’ve come to see the Europe of the 1990s as having 
one thing in common with my birthplace: acceptance of cultural pluralism in everyday life. - 
It’s ironic that the United States, which prides itself on pluralism as a virtue of its political 


and social system (and indeed views itself as the world’s armed enforcer of democratic and 


Before 1959, conservative Christians 
in Hawaii led from the pulpit in de- 
nouncing customs like the search for 
the reincarnated infant Dalai Lama, 
or the sending of children to monas- 
teries and nunneries, as Buddhist 
“superstition” at its worst. Earlier, 
Jesuit missionaries had urged Chinese 
to burn their lineage scrolls as part 
of a campaign against “ancestor-wor- 
ship.” Communist authorities used 
the same rhetoric in abolishing these 
practices. The American religious 
establishment then accused them of 
destroying the social and spiritual 
foundations of China and Tibet. 


There was the hole in me left by 
American anti-Communism, which 
educated me to hate and fear China, 
instead of learning about her, wishing 
her prosperity, and working for her 


_ development, as Jewish-Americans 


or Irish-Americans find it natural to 
do for Israel or Ireland. My mother 
was born in Wuhan, and my father’s 
ancestors came to Hawaii from Can- 
ton in the 1840s. 


There was the hole left by the beha- 


vior of the American soldiers, sail- 
ors, and airmen from the Mainland, 
which made it clear that being sta- 
tioned in the Islands entitled them 
to give orders to and look. down on 
those who were merely born in 

the Islands. 


There was the hole of not having the 
right words to describe how I felt 
and what I saw happening. And, if 

I found the words, of feeling I was 
blaspheming against The Flag to 
which I pledged allegiance each 
school day (today I view this rite 

as a kind of State Shinto indoc- 
trination, American style). 


We children thought we would not 
be OK as human beings until Wash- 
ington, by granting us statehood, 
certified that we were “good Amer- 
icans.” And if I am to be a good 
American, | thought, there are mem- 
ories I dare not relate, feelings I dare 
not explore, ideas I dare not entertain. 


As the poet Wing Tek Lum wrote: 
“Everywhere to the west of us was 
called the East, and everywhere to 
the east of us was called the West.” 
In America’s frame of reference, 
Hawaii is clearly nowhere. 


In Europe I finally learned the proper 
term for these experiences: colonial- 


ism. Between annexation in 1898 


and statehood in 1959, Hawaii was, 
simply, a colony. Tibet and the Bal- 
tic peoples have at least had “repub- 
lic’ status, with a coherent native 
group able to press its identity, lan- 
guage, and rights. Contrast this to 
the U.S.-arranged waves of immi- 
grant plantation labor that brought 


the proportion of full-blooded native 
Hawaiians down from 40 percent of 

the population in 1884 to less than 1 

percent in 1960! That’s what we call 

cultural genocide — when the 

“bad guys” do it. 


Well, I’ve had these thoughts and 
have been chewing on them over 
here in Germany, as I read all the 
fine words from Washington and 
U.S. media centers about the Baltics. 
Come war, come intifada, I see we're 
going to continue supporting with 
money and arms Israel's claim to 
4,000-year-old borders. We just killed 
100,000 Iraqis for the Emir of Ku- 
wait, while the feudal Saudi princes 
got Pentagon help in keeping us from 
seeing any footage of the stonings, 
amputations, and beheadings that 
pass for justice in their realm. 


What about poor Christian queen 
Liliuokalani and her parliament, 
overthrown by a U.S. conspiracy so 
that the Navy could take her home- 
land and build a giant naval base? 
Dictators could learn a few things 
from us about seizing other people's 
land without having atrocities tele- 
vised and attracting a big fuss. 


How would Americans react to ‘“Ha- 


_ waiian Zionism?” A native South 


Pacific Irgun commando, or a New 
Caledonian Stern Gang against rac- 
ism, colonialism, and nuclear testing? 
Terrorists already killed a Greenpeace 
photographer — oh, sorry, those 
were French secret agents (Paris: 
“patriotic heroes’). 


For that matter, how does having 
paid some gold and signed a piece of 
parchment with Russian or French 
tyrants add up to a legitimate acqui- 
sition of Inuit and Native American 
lands? And so on. 


At some point I was consuming so 
much energy with these thoughts 
that I had to tell myself: Yeah, this 
hippie radical rhetoric is nostalgic 
and fun, but the world is unfair, 
money does rule, peoples accept the 
murder of other peoples for their 
own advantage all the time — what 
else is new? What can you do about 
it, Mr. Lone-Wolf computer person? 
Get real, Pete. 


But reality has a way of leapfrog- 
ging fantasy. | 


In March I was back in Hawaii 
visiting my parents. To my surprise, 
in the four years since | last visited 
my home, native Hawaiians have 
started a movement to regain sover- 
eignty. The date they have set seems 
optimistic: January 17, 1993, the 
hundredth anniversary of the U.S.- 
backed overthrow of Hawaii's 
sovereign government. 


If you are stunned by the idea of 
America letting part of its territory 
go its own way as an independent 
nation in the name of a higher moral- 
ity, consider how lightly and often 
we make this demand of China, the 
Soviet Union, the European colonial 
powers, or some Third World nations. 


Doesn't the U.S. “need” Pearl Harbor 


and its other Pacific Island bases? 
Tibet and Afghanistan are also stra- 
tegically located. Does that justify 
sacrificing them to the interests of 
their stronger neighbors? 


Let the United States set an example 
of fairness and justice to its own vic- 
tim, independent Hawaii — or 


OF 


_ forever hold its peace. 
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Most denizens of the Free World; even 
those who have vacationed on Waikiki 
Beach, know only the Hawaii of TV de- 
tective shows, in which the fast-driving, . 
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gun-toting hero and nearly all the villains Bees te q 
and victims are Caucasian. There is also ue er, 25 Bi LP th ra hae oh cas Tr Raat 
the Hawaii of American schoolbooks, Oe es “GUNA. CP IGE A RA ke eg 


where the Islands emerge from the void AQ LUNA LILO LOA R 

in 1 74] as a carrier for Pearl Harbor and LUNA LIbe AKU , C 

vanish again until attaining statehood in KUA arent 2 a a 
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Man, Gods, and Nature traces the mi- 
grations of ancestral Polynesians from 
Java across the Pacific, to the islands at 
the “‘top’’ of the world. Michael Kioni 
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Dudley reconstructs the Hawaiian world- 
view that Western missionaries and 
landowners nearly succeeded in wiping 
off the face of the earth. 


Hawaiians share a holistic and communal 
way of life in which the idea of private 
property is seen as pathologically mean- 
spirited. Natural forces are sentient or 
“divine.’’ Breaking a taboo may endan- 
ger the fish supply. Animals and plants 
have souls, learn, and can pass their 
experience on to their offspring. 


As the ‘Civilized’ world is now discover- 
ing, the ‘‘superstitious’’ kapu system 
contains built-in checks against the eco- 
logical “‘tragedy.of the commons.” This 


is not an academic argument, but a last- - 


ditch appeal to an all-powertul race and 
cultural tradition to respect a weaker one 
before the American ‘‘melting pot’’ 
extinguishes it forever. 


A Call for Hawaiian Sovartane gets 
down to the historical and political nitty- 
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Man, Gods, and Nature 
Michael Kioni Dudley, 1990; 151 pp. 

A Call for Hawaiian 
Sovereignty 

Michael Kioni Dudley 

and Keoni Kealoha Agard, 1990; 162 pp. 
Sil °95 each; 


$19.95 for set (postpaid) from Na 
Kane O Ka Malo Press, P. O. Box 970, 
Waipahu, Hi 96794; 808/677-9513 
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gritty. Considerate of American sensibil- 
ities, Dudley and co-author Keoni Kealoha 
Agard pull their punches. Describing the 
U.S. conspiracy to overthrow Queen Lili’ 
vokalani, they let President Grover Cleve- 
land's report to Congress speak for itself. 
They go on to detail the dispossession of 
the Hawaiian people by haole (Cauca- 
sian) plantation owners — descendants 
of the Christian missionaries — and their 
cabal of self-declared white suprema- 
cists. The book closes with a look at 
some political alternatives, ranging from 
full independence to limited tribal sov- 
ereignty over a native-American-style 
“reservation.” 


Rather than hold the reader hostage to 
historical shame and guilt, they tell the 
Hawaiian story with dispassion and re- 
straint. In assessing the future, they avoid 
any threat of militance, willing for one 
last time to trust North Americans’ sense 
of fairness and justice. Between the lines, 
the emotional struggle is palpable. 
—Peter Akwai 


If one meets a Hawaiian fisherman load- 
ing his nets and gear into his truck, he 
never asks if the man is going fishing. He 
might ask if the man is going holoholo, 

“out for a ride,” or he might ask.if he is 
going to the mountains. But if he asks if 
the man is going fishing, the man will take 
his gear back out of the truck, and that 
will be the end of the fishing for the day. 
For the fish will ‘‘hear’’ and know that the 
fisherman is coming, and they won't be 
there when he gets to the sea. 


The Hawaiian structured his view of the 
world as a series of belts or levels reaching 
out from himself and his island. He named 
levels in the sky above, and within the 
earth beneath. He named levels of progress 
up the mountainside and belts around the 
island as one moved out to sea. 


Hawaiians had names for the belts of the 
sea surrounding an island. They named at 
least eight stages before reaching the far- 
thest and deepest belt, which they called 
moana, the deep ocean. 

—Man, Gods, and Nature 


Many, if not most, Hawaiians still have a’ 
general orientation in which they exper- 
ience all of nature as distantly related kin. 
They have a sense of familial belonging in 
a world that is not made up of cold, inert 
objects, but rather of warm, conscious 
beings, many of whom can be called upon 
for assistance, guidance, and reassurance. 


—Man, Gods, and Nature 
© 


The melting pot ideal may be fine for 
continental America. And it may be fine 
for foreigners coming to these islands 

to become Americans. But when Italian 
Americans or Japanese Americans, for 
example, lose themselves in American 
society, there are still Italians and Jap- 
anese in the homeland to preserve the 
national culture. There is no other home- 
land where Hawaiians are preserving their 
national culture. This is their only home. As 
Hawaiians mix in with others, Hawaiian 
culture, Hawaiian identity, and the Ha- 
waiians as a people, become extinct. 

—A Call for Hawaiian Sovereignty 


Hawaii, Naturally 


In welcome contrast to gaudy brochures 
extolling opportunities for golf and cock- 
tails in Crass Entertainment Hawaii, this 
book guides us to what's left of Incredible 
Natural Wonder Hawaii. All the parks 
are there in detail, including the ones 
overrun by tourists (of which you are one 
— the author realistically recognizes that 
Cliche Hawaii certainly exists). But 
along with access to the obvious are 
the less well-known places, even some 
favored mostly by locals. Hawaiian en- 
vironmental organizations and their ac- 
tivities are listed. The whereabouts of 
botanical gardens, campgrounds, and 
even health-food stores are revealed. 
The enticing descriptions-of hiking trails 
alone are enough to invite mad, ‘‘stuff- 
it’’ phonecalls to mainland bosses. Iron- 
ically, the book is so tempting, it will 
likely draw even more tourists, however 
eCo- pighicove, to the islands. Sigh. 

—J. Baldwin 


Shirakawa Motel: Billing itself as ‘The 
Southernmost Motel in the U.S.,’”’ the Shi- 
rakawa is well known for its quaint setting, 
clean rooms, and budget prices. It is lo- 
cated in Kau district, near the road to South 
Point. The kindly Japanese woman who 
owns and runs the place cares for her 
guests like she does for her flower garden. 
The motel is situated on the makai side of 
Mamalahoa Highway (Hwy 11), about a 
mile west of Naalehu. Contact them at: 
Shirakawa Motel, P. O. Box 467, Naalehu, 
Hawaii 96772. 808/929-7462. 


Nechung Drayang Ling — Wood Valley 
Temple: |n the early 1900s Japanese sugar 
* workers in Kapapala/Wood Valley Camp 
built a Buddhist temple that was subse- 
quently abandoned in the 1950s, when 
workers moved to nearby Pahala. In 1973 
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Hawaii, Naturally 
David Zurick, 1990; 196 pp. 


$12.95 ($14.95 postpaid) from Wilder- 
ness Press, 2440 Bancroft Way, Berkeley, 
CA 94704; 800/443-7227 

(or Whole Earth Access) 


the temple was restored as the residence 
of Nechung Rinpoche, the Tibetan lama of 
Nechung Dorje Drayang Ling Monastery. 
He attracted a devoted following in Hawaii. 
A second temple was moved from Pahala 
to Wood Valley to serve as a retreat center 
for the growing Buddhist community. In 
1980 the Dalai Lama visited and dedicated 
the cenier. The facilities now serve indi- 
vidual travelers, community and church 
groups, workshop organizers, and others 
who seek a quiet atmosphere. Dormitory 
rooms and private quarters can accom- 
modate a maximum of 27 persons. The 
rates-are quite reasonable (around $15/ 
night), the atmosphere is certainly peace- 
ful, and there are numerous opportunities 
for involvement in retreat activities (medi- 
tation, yoga, workshops, Hawaiian dance 
and crafts, etc.). To reach the temple/hos- 
tel, proceed north on the Wood Valley 
Camp/Kapapala road, located off 
Mamalahoa Highway (Hwy 11) in Pahala, 
Kau district. The temple is marked by 
signboards at the end of the Kapapala 
Road. Contact: Nechung Drayang Ling, 
P.O. Box 250, Pahala, Hawaii 96777. 
808/928-8539. 
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Hanakapiai Valley on the Na Pali coast. 


Haena Heiau: At the end of Hwy 56 on 
Kauai’s north shore, beyond Hanalei, is 
Kee Beach in Haena State Park. This is the 
beginning of the hiking trail along the ma- 
jestic Na Pali coast, and a rare hula heiau 
is located here. The terraced platforms at 
the base of a steep cliff command an out- 
standing view of the ocean, the coastline 
and the northern skies. The broad, level 
platform in the center of the heiau near 
the cliff face is known as Lohiau’s Dancing 
Pavillion. Lohiau was legendary chief of 
Kauai and lover of Pele. Myth connects the 
dance initially performed here with the 
epic journey of Pele and her younger sister 
Hiiaka through the Hawaiian archipelago, 
before their falling out over Lohiau. In- 
deed, the heiau still is actively used by 
hula dance groups, called halaus. The site 
is blustery with salt spray and bordered by 


-lush vegetation — a lovely place, par- 


ticularly at sunset. 


Keep it Simple 


This unpretentious, instructive video 
demonstrates that the values of Thoreau 
and of Helen and Scott Nearing are still 
alive and well. Instead of New England, 
these folks have figured out the intricacies 
of simple and sustainable living on a 
small farm on Maui. (Hawaii's 365-day 
growing season will be the envy of many 


_ viewers, but it also means you never get 


to curl up on a snowy winter evening 
and dream up next year’s garden while 
thumbing through seed catalogs.) 


Sufi and Al have spent ten years trans- 
forming.a former cattle-pasture grassland 
into Kalpo Farm. Along the way, they 
have learned to simplify, especially with 
their cropping systems. They present 
great advice on practicing sustainable 
agriculture without having it take over 


your entire life. —Richard Nilsen 


Keep It Simple 
Video by Sufi Richardson 
and Alastair Couper 


$29. 95 ($31.95 postpaid) from Roiniaiee 
Bridge Publishing, P. O. Box 19730-616, 
Portland, OR 97219 
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American Designs 


Jeanne Carstensen was 


the managing editor of 
The Essential Whole 
Earth Catalog, guest edi- 
tor for the Signal issue of 
WER (*57), co-guest 
editor (with Richard Kad- 
rey) of the “Is The Body 
Obsolete?” issue of WER 
(#63), co-editor (with 
Stewart Brand) of the 
Whole Earth column in 
the San Francisco Chron- 
icle. For the past couple 
of years, she has been 
spending much of her 
time in Costa Rica. 


—Howard Rheingold 


by Jeanne Carstensen 


Mayan Cultural 
Resurgence 


és Ty. 
» O SPEAK OF CULTURE one must not only speak of the present, but the past and 


future as well/” Mayan leader Daniel Matul said as he pointed at a chalk-drawn map 


Daniel took a slow drag from his cigarette 
and carefully drew the route taken by the 
Quiche Maya on their great march from 
the city of Tulan to the Guatemalan high- 
lands in the 10th century A.D. “It says in 
the Pop Wuj that the march was very well 
organized, and that they carried many 
riches.’ His hands opened in a gesture 

of abundance. 


“Most of what remains today of pre-His- 
panic Mayan literature is carved into the 
walls of the Mayan ruins throughout Mes- 
oamerica. The rest of it — large numbers 
of scientific and religious works written on 
paper made from maguey fibers — was 
burned by Bishop Diego de Landa in 1562. 
[The only three books known to have sur- 
vived the flames — the Dresden Codice, 
Paris Codice, and Madrid Codice — are in 
libraries of the European cities from which 
they take their names.] Faced with this 
attack, a “clandestine” Mayan literature 
surged to assure the continued survival of 
Mayan thought and culture. Of the approx- 
imately 65 works from this period — pre- 
invasion in content but written in Mayan 
languages using Spanish characters — the 
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of Guatemala. The class — mostly Mayan Indians, a few non-Mayan Guatemalans 
and Costa Ricans, and one North American, myself — was studying the sacred book 
of the Quiche Maya, the Pop Wuj.* Written in the mid-1500s, after Pedro de Alvarado 
began his brutal invasion of what is today Guatemala, the Pop Wuj is a rich mytho- 
historical text containing the cosmovision of the 5,000-year-old Mayan civilization. 


Pop Wuj is the most important. Hidden 
from the world until the 18th century, when 
it was translated into Spanish by various 
clergymen and scholars, it has since been 
translated into over twenty languages, 
including Vietnamese, Bulgarian, and 
Japanese.” 


Although many of the principal teachings 
from the Pop Wuyj are still part of oral 
tradition and religious practice in Mayan 
communities today, very few Mayans have 
actually read the book, much less studied 
it in depth. Eighty percent of the Mayan 
population is estimated to be illiterate, and 
those who can read find that Don Quixote 
is taught, not the Pop Wuj. The Mayans in 
the class, most of whom were reading their 
sacred book for the first time, see the lack 
of access to their own ancient texts as an 
essential part of the genocidal war being 


* Most of the many editions of the book that 
have appeared have been entitled Popol Vuh 
(’The Book of Counsel”). But according to 
Mayan scholar Adrian Inez Chavez, the first 
native Quiche-speaker to translate the sacred 
text, the correct title is Pop Wuj (“The Book of 
Time” or “The History of the Universe”). 


waged against them, a war that has been 
going on — militarily and ideologically 
— for five hundred years. 


“Now that we're studying the Pop Wuj,” 
said Mayan Indian and anthropologist 
Juanita Batzibal Tujal, “we see that it’s the 
essence of our life. All our thought is con- 
tained in it — philosophy, sciences, art — 
our whole cosmovision. Now that we can 
interpret it, we are fulfilled. 


“It’s not in vain that the Pop Wuj talks 
about the Men of Clay, the Men of Wood 
and, finally, the Men of Maize,’ Juanita 
explained. “These myths refer to the stages 
of Mayan civilization. First the Men of 
Clay are created, but they fall apart when 
it rains; this represents a culture that doesn’t 
yet have a solid base and therefore col- 
lapses. Next the Men of Wood are created. 
They can walk, they can work, but they 
can't think; they lack the capacity to see 
behind themselves or imagine what's com- 
ing up ahead. This represents the stage of 
the hunter and gatherer. It’s not until the 
Men of Maize are created that men de- 
velop full consciousness.” 


Daniel finished up the day's seminar with 
a discussion of the Classical Period, be- 
tween 500 and 900 A.D., when the great 
civilization was enjoying the fruits of mil- 
lennia of intellectual development. 


Mastery of mathematics, including the in- 
vention of the concept of zero long before 
the Hindus; served as the basis for the 
creation of a calendar more accurate than - 
the one we use today. This calendar enabled 
the Mayans to carefully monitor seasonal 
climate changes and to develop a sophis- 
ticated agricultural system based on the 


complex of corn, beans, and squash, a sys- 


tem so efficient that only 47 work days a 
year were required per family to produce 
their basic food. Plenty of free time was 
thus available for the creation of the mag- 
nificent art and architecture for which the 
Mayans are known, in addition to the fur- 
ther development of the sciences — es- 
pecially astronomy and medicine. 


“All people had one thought,” Daniel 
quoted the Pop Wuj. “Only peace and 
happiness was in their hearts.” 


LA LIGA MAYA 


The Pop Wuj seminar is part of a Mayan 
cultural resurgence growing out of the work 
of La Liga Maya Internacional (The Inter- 
national Mayan League) in San Jose, Costa 
Rica. In addition to the Pop Wuj classes for 
adults and children, La Liga Maya produces 
publications, sponsors art and educational 
events, and conducts special research proj- 
ects on Mayan culture. Their center, which 
is located in a quiet, middle-class neigh- 
borhood in San Jose, serves as a focal 
point for the small Mayan community in 
Costa Rica. The comings and goings of the 
traditionally dressed Mayans, especially 
the women (draped in elegant handwoven 
fabric whose symbols represent aspects of 
the Mayan cosmos as well as their Guate- 
malan village of origin) brighten up the 
otherwise dreary street. 


Juanita Batzibal is a Cachickel Indian (one 
of the 22 Mayan groups in Guatemala to- 
day) and one of the founders of La Liga 
Maya. She grew up “like 
all Indian girls, at the 
side of my mother, mak- 
ing tortillas and learning 
to weave and embroider.” 
Her family was poor, 
with nothing but a tiny 
plot of land on which to 
plant corn, and as she 
grew older she continued 
weaving to help support 
the family. With help 
from the nuns at the 
local school (which her father had helped 
to construct), Juanita was able to continue 
studying beyond grade school; she even- 
tually got a degree in accounting through 
a correspondence course. “My big dream 
was to study economics or literature, but 
I was conscious that I'd never be able to,” 
she says. Her first son was born when she 
was 15 and the second at 18. 


In 1980, she started working at the Norwe- 
gian Red Cross-funded community center 
in her native Patzun. The center’s cultural 
work — preservation of Mayan languages, 
ceremonies, and other riches — made it a 
target of violence. In 1984, members of the 
general assembly (which was composed of 


Jeanne Carstensen 


La Liga Maya's chorus, ‘‘Ru- 
cha’b’el Tinamit Mayab’,’ per- 
forming at the close of the 
Pop Wuj course at their cen- 
ter in San Jose, Costa Rica. 
Juanita Batzibal is the singer 
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“We want to 


write with our 
own hands and 
speak with our 
own mouths 
what we feel. 
We created La 
Liga Maya to 
make Mayan 
thought direct- 
ly known to 
the world.” 
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wT y partner and two sons, who had to stay 


Jeanne Carstensen 


a representative from each acre of land in 
the village) began to “show up dead around 
town’; soon thereafter, several members of 
the directorate, of which Juanita was a 
member, were “disappeared” as well. Her 
partner was among them. Because Juanita 
was the next logical target of the death 
squads, the Norwegian Red Cross helped 
her to flee Guatemala. 


Juanita arrived in Costa Rica in 1985, 
“knowing not one soul in the country,’ 
and still devastated from the loss of her 


behind in Guatemala. Many experiences of 
getting lost in the unfamiliar capital made 
her question her choice. “Why am I wasting 
my time when I| could be working inthe 
village?” she asked herself often, and 
almost left. But gradually she met other 
Mayans living in Costa Rica (there are’ 
around 200 today) and began to form a 
community. A grant from an international 
organization enabled her to study at the 
University of Costa Rica. “I considered 
economics, but since I wasn’t a capitalist 
and didn’t even have a piece of land to fall 
down dead on, I chose anthropology,’ a 
passion that had been kindled through her 
earlier work at the community center. She 
is currently one class away from her 
master’s degree. 


In 1987, Juanita began meeting with a 
group of Mayans to explore questions of 
identity raised by being in Costa Rica, “a 
very individualistic culture with none of 
the communal structure we had experi- 
enced in our villages.” The clash of cultures 
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pushed them to penetrate their roots more 
deeply than ever before. “We began to ask 
ourselves if we were really living in agree- 
ment with our way of being?” 


The result of this journey into their identity 
was that in late 1989 the group decided to 
become a formal organization for the study 
and dissemination of Mayan culture. Juan- 
ita explains, “We want to write with our 
own hands and speak with our own mouths 
what we feel. We created La Liga Maya to 
make Mayan thought directly known to 
the world.” 


CONTROL THE PAST, 
CONTROL THE FUTURE 


The barriers to Mayan self-knowledge that 
have been erected over the centuries have 
been intended to cut Mayans off from their 
past and “permeate the mentality of the © 
human being.” Those are the words Liga 
Maya member Jose Roberto Morales used 
to describe the current, aggressive cam- 
paign of the Evangelical Church in Guate- 
mala, which instills in its followers the 
belief that if you’re poor or suffering, relief 
will only come after death. Juanita Bat- 
zibal pointed out that while Evangelical 
Christianity is part of the modern ideo- 
logical war being waged against them — 
she also cited Spanish-only education . 
(Mayans speak 22 different languages and 
110 dialects), development projects which 
discourage communal land use and tradi- 
tional crops, media saturation from the 
U.S., and forced participation in military 
rural patrols, among others — it’s really 


The dance ceremony “El Amanecer” 
reenacts the great march of the Mayans 
from Tulan (in Mexico) to the Guate- 
malan highlands in the |0th century 
A.D. It also represents the dawning 
(amanecer) of civilization and incor- 
porates such basic elements of the 
Mayan universe as the four cardinal 
directions, the pyramid, and male (sun) 
and female (moon). 


nothing new. ‘The armed war against our 
people began in 1524; the ideological war 
began a few years later with the Christian 


Church.” 


Jose Roberto and Juanita Batzibal sat in the 
grey light of the cloudy tropical afternoon. 
Jose was dressed in jeans and a black t-shirt, 
and Juanita in the traditional long skirt 
and guipil. “There is a tendency to define 
culture by its material artifacts, such as 
clothing,” Juanita told me, cupping her 
hands in the folds of her handwoven skirt. 
“But just because most of the men have 
left their traditional clothing behind doesn’t 
mean they've ceased to be Mayan. 


“The essence of the cosmovision passed 
down to us from our ancestors is that 
humans are a part of nature. I would say 
that when a person says ‘I am a human be- 
ing, and my two feet are on the earth, and 
I can do whatever I want to nature for my 
benefit; in that moment the person ceases 
to be Mayan.” 


Five hundred years after the Spanish began 
their war of conquest, a Mayan who is still 
truly Mayan — who will not mindlessly 
exploit the earth — is still a great threat 

to the ruling culture. As Chilean scholar 
Miguel Rojas Mix said, ‘The history of 
America begins with a clash of two cultures 
that were not merely dissimilar, but in- 
compatible.” And so it continues. A 1980 
foreign-policy paper known as the Santa 
Fe Document (by the conservative Council 
for Inter-American Security), which was 
influential in the Reagan administration, 
says in the section on education that the 


Mayan Calendrics 


This is an excellent Maya date-conversion 
program, the best of the three I’ve seen. 
—Peter Davidson 


Mayan Calendrics 

| MS-DOS 3.0; on 5%” disk (3%2” disk 

by request) 

$68 from Dolphin Software, 48 Shattuck 
Square #147, Berkeley, CA 94704 


In addition to having three calendars, 

namely, the long count, the tzolkin and the 
haab, the Mayas further complicated mat- 
ters by occasionally using different systems 


to number the days in the haab months 
and by shifting the haab one or two days 
in relation to the tzolkin. 


The Classical Mayas apparently numbered 
the days in a month from day 0 fo day 19, 
after which came day 0 of the next month. 
Sometime shortly before the Spanish Con- 
quest a system came into use in Mayapan 
in which days were numbered from 1 

ed through 20. Thus the “‘month base’’ can 
be either 0 or 1. 


The matter of the shift of the haab in rela-. 
tion to the tzolkin can be explained in terms 


United States should export ideas and im- 
ages that stimulate “individual liberty, 
political responsibility, and respect for pri- 
vate property.’ The Mayan values of com- 
munal lands and social structure, and ‘of | 
respect for nature, could not be more anti- | 
thetical to those of the current empire. The 
authors of the document (and, it must be 
assumed, those who translate it into policy) 
understand very well the strategic impor- 
tance of education, for they say “War is 
for the minds of mankind.” And ‘‘Educa- 
tion is the medium by which cultures re- 
tain, pass on and even pioneer their past. 
Thus, whoever controls education controls 
the future.” 
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Although La Liga Maya is pleased that 
they've been able to hold four interna- 
tional conferences on the Pop Wuj in 
Costa Rica, as well as establish five centers’, 
in n the United States, their ean is foc con+ ws a 


know about the m 
suffered for so long; 
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Felipe IX’K’OTJ JALBEN “0 
The International Mayan ekene ; 
RR1/Box 50, Weston, VT 05161; 802/824-5078 © 


of what are known as “‘yearbearers.’”’ A 
“‘yearbearer”’ is a tzolkin day name that 
can occur on the first day of the year. 
Assuming that the month base is 0, the 
first day of the year is 0 Pop. Every 0 Pop 
is also some tzolkin date, for example, 1 Ik 
0 Pop. Since there are twenty tzolkin day 
names, and the haab year has 365 (= 
20*18 + 5) days, the tzolkin name for 
each succeeding new year’s day will shift 
by 5 in the cycle of day names. . 


Only four of the tzolkin day names can | 
coincide with 0 Pop, and these four are 
called the ‘“yearbearers.” 
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Popol Vuh 


Written in 1544, in the Quiche language 


using latin characters, the Popol Vuh ex- 
presses the cosmovision of the ancient 
Mayan people. Mytho-history, politics, 
religion, social organization, psychology, 
and medicine are integrated throughout 
its three parts — the creation story; the 
encounters of the young men Hunahpu 
and Ixbalanque with evil spirits; and a 
history of the Mayans, including wars, 
migrations, and important leaders. 


The Popol Vuh is an invaluable source of 
direct information about Mayan thought 
and history. It’s also a source of human 
wisdom, as vital today as ever. 

—Jeanne Carstensen 


‘Whose are the children that you carry, 
my daughter,’ And she answered, ‘’I have 
no child, my father, for | have not yet 
known a youth.” 


“Very well,’ he replied. ‘’You are really a 
whore. Take her and sacrifice her, Ahpop 
Achih; bring me her heart in a gourd and 
return this very day before the lords,’’ he 
said to the two owls... . 


And she said to them: “It cannot be that 
you will kill me, oh, messengers, because 
what | bear in my belly is no disgrace, but 
was begotten when | went to marvel at the 
head of Hun-Hunahpu which was in Puc- 
bal Chah. So, then, you must not sacrifice 
me, oh, messengers!’’ . . . 


‘Gather the product of this tree,’ said 
the maiden. The red sap gushing forth 
from the tree fell in the gourd and with it 


Secrets of Mayan 
Science/Religion 


This incredible book’s effect is to re- 
connect the human experience with the 
cosmos, and thus to touch a larger order. 
(One can appreciate why the Mayan 
people have been referred to as those 
who appeared with full knowledge.) It is 
built around the connection between 
Mayan symbols and language, the cos- 
mos, and some specific contemporary 
cultural derivations. 


Because it was originally written in the 
author’s second language (Spanish) for 
the indigenous people of Mesoamerica, 
and is intended to reaffirm and support 
their earth-based cultural heritage, the 
book is directed toward an intuitively 
linked knowing/understanding. The 
language employed is in a cultural short- 
hand. The “secrets’’ are here, but they 
are not casually available. 

—Richard L. Henley 
e 
At the end of the eighteenth century, the 
scientist Herschel attributed a definite 
form to the Milky Way. Years later, other 
scientists calculated that the Milky Way is 
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they made a ball which glistened and took 
the shape of a heart. The tree gave forth 


sap similar to blood, with the appearance © 


of real blood. Then the blood, or that is to 
say the sap of the red tree, clotted, and 
formed a very bright coating inside the 
gourd, like clotted blood; meanwhile the 
tree glowed at the work of the maiden. It 
was called the ‘’red tree of cochineal,’’ 
but [since then] it has taken the name of 
Blood Tree because its sap is called Blood. 


“There on earth you shall be beloved and 
you shall have all that belongs to you,’ 
said the maiden to the owls. 


‘Very well, girl. We shall go there, we go 
up to serve you; you, continue on your 
way, while we go to present the sap, in- 
stead of your heart, to the lords,’ said 
the messengers. 


SAIIC Newsletter 


Indians in North, South, and Central 


America are currently strategizing to pre- 
sent a unified Indian response to the 
1992 Quincentennial Jubilee celebration 
of the ‘discovery’’ of America. Follow 
that process in these pages, as well as 
up-to-date news from indigenous com- 
munities all across the Americas. 
—Jeanne Carstensen 


My people, the Yanomami, are dying. 
When they take the minerals from under 
the earth, whites do not realize that they 
are spreading poison throughout the 
world, and that the world will come to 


-an end, will die. —Davi Yanomami 


(Brazil) With these words, Yanomami leader 
Davi Kopenawa describes the tragedy of 
his people. In the past three years a 
goldrush has brought 45,000 miners to the 
state of Roraima, home of the Yanomami 
Tribe. . . . The mining operations have 
severely damaged the environment. Mer- 
cury residues from the mining operations 
poison the rivers, killing fish and destroy- 


composed of approximately 100 million 
stars, and that the obscure part of the 
galaxy might possibly contain hundreds or 
thousands of solar systems. They tell us 
that to cross the Milky Way one must travel 
100,000 light years. There is no doubt that 
the Maya knew this information. Their 
recognition of this source as the generator 


- of life led them to call it ge in the Mayan 


language. They related it to the beginning 
of all existence. Thus it was depicted on - 
their pyramids, sculptures, pita codices; 
and its form was copied and worshipped 
in sacred rites. 


Popol Vuh 
(The Sacred Book , 
of the Ancient Quiche Maya) 


Delia Goetz and Sylvanus G. Morley 
1950; 267 pp. 


$11 e95 ($13.45 postpaid) from Univer- » 
sity of Oklahoma Press/Order Dept., P. O. - 


Box 787, Norman, OK 73070-0787; 
800/627-7377 


South and Meso American 
Indian Information Center 
Newsletter 

SAIIC membership 


$1 5/year (includes newsletter) from 
SAIIC, P. O. Box 28703, Oakland, CA 
94604; 415/834-4263 


ing Yanomami water supplies. Wildlife, 
essential to the Yanomami diet, is scared 
away by’ noise and is decimated by the 
miners. But most disruptive of all, the new 
immigrants have brought with them many 
diseases for which the Yanomami have no 
immunity. As a result, of the 9,000 Yano- 
mami in the region, as many as 15% have 
died so far. At this rate, all Yanomami will 
have disappeared in the next ten years. 


Secrets of Mayan 
Science/Religion 
Hunbatz Men, 1989; 153 pp. 


$9.95 ($12.45 postpaid) from Bear & 
Company Publishing, P. O. Drawer 2860, 
Santa Fe, NM 87504-2860; 800/932-3277 
(or Whole Earth Access) 
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Time Among the Maya 


In case you thought the Maya all died 
out with the conquest, or earlier in the 
mysterious fall of the pyramid-builders, 
look again. Entire Maya villages, even 
states, in Mexico and much of Guatemala 
are quite intact linguistically and cultur- 
ally, despite persistent reduction by gov- 
ernments of their numbers and lifestyle. 


Another great English travel writer, Wright 
offers the reader history, nature, contem- 
porary politics, and appropriate reflec- 
tions on life tucked into the exotic and 
mundane. He is particularly fascinated 
with the multilevel Mayan calendar, fol- 
lowing it in his daily entries, making both 
the sacred and mundane aspects clear 
to the uninitiated. He shows us how the 
calendar is practiced today, the will to 
live that the Maya are still exhibiting in 
their customs, their languages, and their 
survival under the shadow of Guate- 
malan militarism. 


Time Among the Maya is educational, 
stimulating, ironic, even optimistic in the 
overview. These folks have survived a 
long time, through many changes; their 
calendar has neither a beginning nor an 
end. “‘If there is to be a twenty-first cen- 
tury,’” he writes, ‘the Maya will be part 
of it.’’ —Kathleen Harrison McKenna 
bd 

His name was Ignacio Ek. He was a 
Maya, born in 1910, the year the Mexican 
Revolution broke out, and he remembered 
that his people and mine had once been 
enemies. We were standing on the steps of 
a pyramid he had discovered one day 
when hunting in the forest. His dogs had 
chased a tepezcuintle down a burrow in a 
mound covered with cohune palms; he 
enlarged the hole with a stick and saw the 
giant face of an ancient god, hidden by 
the jungle for more than a thousand years. 
Archaeologists later found others, modeled 
in stucco, flanking the staircase on each 

of the pyramid’s tiers. The faces had the 
haughty brow and handlebar moustache 
of Kinich Ahau, Sun-Eyed Lord. In the god’s 
huge eyes was written the hieroglyph for 
kin (sun, day, or time), Logos of the Maya, 
foundation of their calendar and universe. 
The archaeologists restored the ruins and 
left Ignacio Ek to guard them. He picked 
weeds from the stones and sold tickets to 
infrequent visitors. 


“Icaiche is my hometown,” he said when | 
asked where he was from. ‘‘But it’s aban- 
doned now. We left when | was a baby, in 
the time of the Revolution. We scattered in 
the forest. There was nothing to eat. My 
mother gave me the sap of trees to drink 
because she had no milk. 


“And you? From where are you?’ 
e 


If Greek civilization explored the universe 
with geometry, the Maya did so with arith- 
metic and time. Their calculations gave 
them a conception of its temporal scale 
unmatched by any other premodern peo- 
ple. They didn’t contemplate eternity with 
mere metaphors (‘a thousand years in thy 
sight are but as yesterday’), they actually 
ran the calendrical mechanism back and 
forth over immense spans of the past and 
future, apparently to stress symmetries 
between human and godly time. Stela 10 
at Tikal records a date more than five 
million years in the past; two inscriptions 
at Quirigua refer to precisely pinpointed 
days — one ninety million, the other four 
hundred million years ago. 


‘‘Beliz, Beliz!’’ a tall black man is shouting. 
He sees me: 


“You goin’ to Beliz, maan?”’ 
“Are you Venus?”’ 
‘“No. Batty. Venus don’ com heah no more.’ 


A lie, | later discover, but better to take 
Batty brothers’ old school bus now than 
wait for the quicker but possibly non- 
existent Venus. 


We head south across the Hondo River, in- 
to Belize. Music pours from a large cassette 
player in the lap of a young. Mexican sitting 
with his girlfriend at the back. Mexicans 
consider Belizeans to be light-fingered and 
it seems he has chosen his ranchero songs 
with mischief in mind: 


Algun pinche ratero/Some rotten thief 
Se llevo mi carteral/Made off with my wallet 
Con todito mi dinero!/And every penny | own! 


The songs vibrate through Corozal Town, 
where the road meets the sea and a fishy 
breeze pushes back the viscous air of the 
sugar lands; they rebound from the clap- 
board walls of Bumper’s Restoran Chino 
and Johnny’s Place. Gradually the small 
brown Mexicans and local ‘’Spanish’’ 
become outnumbered by colossal black 
matrons in floral bonnets, little girls with 


Time Among the Maya | 
Ronald Wright, 1991; 451 pp. 


$1 4.95 (517.95 postpaid) from Henry 
Holt and Company, P. O. Box 30135, Salt 
Lake City, UT 84130; 800/488-5233 

(or Whole Earth Access) 


frizzy hair teased into ribboned spikes, 
lithe young men wearing fringed shorts 
and T-shirts advertising reggae bands. A 
jam session of Creole gossip fills the bus; 
| catch intelligible fragments declaimed 
like verse: 


‘Dat Cooper boy done mek she fat.’’ 
“Tell me ears now!”’ 


At Orange Walk Town the bus stops at a 
bar with batwing doors. 


“‘Lonch time!’’ calls the driver, who has 
driven with such consideration for his vehi- 
cle that | think he must be one of the Batty 
brothers himself. 


‘““Ow long, maan?”’ a passenger sings. 
“Ow long you gi’ we heah?”’ Before Mr. 
Batty can reply, a tall, smartly uniformed 
policeman gets on behind a small mestizo 
with a toothbrush moustache. 


‘Dat one!”’ the mestizo shouts. The 
policeman lopes down the aisle and grabs 
a young Creole by the back of his T-shirt. 


“‘Let’s go,'maan.” 
“Wha’ fo‘? Wha’ de hell fo’?’’ 


‘‘Let’s go. You got someting fo’ say, you 
say it at de police station. What you got 
dere in you han’?”’ 


‘Jos one bag 0’ gots, | jos pick up dis one 
bag o’ gots!’’ The accused holds up a 
plastic bag containing pig entrails. 
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Dying 


Cliff Figallo is director of 
the WELL; Nancy Rhine is 
the WELL’s project man- 
ager. Cliff first went to 
Solola in 1978 as field 
director for Plenty, a de- 
velopmental-aid group 
founded by The Farm. 
During Cliff's two years in 
Solola, Plenty funneled aid 
into several projects in the 
highlands: drinking-water 
systems, a soy dairy, sev- 
eral medical clinics, and 
agricultural experiments 
with high-yield protein 
sources. 


Nancy and Cliff visited 
Solola in March 1991, to 
see old friends and proj- 
ects. They found the water 
projects and soy dairy still 
functioning well, but in 
need of funds to expand. 
Tax-deductible contribu- 
tions can be mailed to 
Guatemala Projects, Plenty 
USA, P. O. Box 2306, 
Davis, CA 956!7. 
—Howard Rheingold 


The First, Seenids 
and Third Alcaldes 
of Solola. 


Nancy Rhine 


ustoms in a Mayan Pueblo — 


The pueblo of Solola is centered in the town 
of Solola, but includes the many rural ag- 
ricultural neighborhoods that surround it, 
scattered among steep volcanic hills and 
broad plateaus. Before the Conquest, kin- 
ship groups and priests defined social order 
in the community. The Spanish brought 
Christianity, new ideas of civil organiza- 
tion, different styles of dress, and the con- 
cept of the cofradia, or guild, to the May- 
ans. In most cases, the Mayans adapted 

to these ideas, blending them with their 
own ancient beliefs and practices to form 
unique regional and tribal cultures. 


A great part of what Sololatecos reverently 
call costumbre (custom) is the functioning 
of the civil-religious hierarchy within the 
community. On this twelve-stage ladder of 


responsibilities, male community leaders 
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| N 1985, FOR THE FIRST TIME anyone could remember, Solola could 
not fill the ranks of its civil-religious hierarchy. The Cakchiquel Mayas 
of Solola live in the Guatemalan highlands north of Lake Atitlan. They 
have followed traditions of community, hierarchy and dress since the 
Spanish Conquest. The foundations for these traditions were laid long 
before Spanish influences were forced upon them. Now the first cracks 
have begun to appear in what has been a bastion of faith and stability. 


rise through the ranks to positions of in- 
fluence and prestige, elder women serve in 
positions of honor, young men train under 


older, more experienced men, feast days and 


saintly images are honored and cared for, 
a system of mediation and conflict resolu- 
tion is maintained for the Mayan commu- 
nity, communication between the town 
and outlying villages is supported, and a 
conspicuous balance is kept between the 
more prosperous few who serve and the 
poorer majority who are served. At the 
highest rung are the alcaldes (mayors), who 
serve as jurors in civil disputes and repre-. 
sent Indian interests in dealings with the 


local and national non-Indian governments. 


Just below the alcaldes in the hierarchy are 
members of the cofradia, a religious broth- 
erhood charged with care of the images of 


patron saints and observation of their feast 
days. The cofrades fill the roles of the 
Mayan priesthood; together with the al- 
caldes, they define what is left of Indian 
autonomy in the community of Solola 

and sit at the focus of local social and 
religious life. 


In interviews with a Solola- 
teco friend and through read- 
ing a rare English-language 
edition of a recent study of 
Solola’s traditions written by a 
Guatemalan sociologist,“ we 
learned how several interrelated 
forces are undermining the 
future of these traditions. 


Our friend, Agostin Xoquic, 
told us of his entrance into the 
hierarchy as a teenager and his 
withdrawal at the second level 
due to the cost in time and 
money. Agostin holds great 


respect for the offices of the 


hierarchy, and he corroborated the asser- 
tion of the study that decreasing participa- 
tion in the hierarchy is largely the result of 
three trends: the weakening economic con- 
dition of the Solola population, the violence 
of the past decade (and the constant threat 
of more violence to come), and the rise of 
the Evangelical Church in the Solola region. 


So many community leaders and ex-leaders 
were murdered during the 1980s that many 
of the best and brightest of Solola’s men 
now consider the holding of high profile 
positions in the hierarchy to be practically 
suicidal. The Evangelical Christian church, 
which gained momentum in the 1980s under 
the born-again dictator Rios Montt, is 
making rapid inroads because it offers the 
largely Catholic Indians a less complex, 
easier-to-afford religion without a plethora 
of saints and feast days to support. Unlike 
Mayan Catholicism, it focuses on the re- 
wards of the afterlife rather than the frus- 
trations of the current one and, being 
village-centered instead of pueblo-centered, 
it keeps the Indians dispersed, serving a 


* Tzute and Hierarchy in Solola, by Guisela 
Mayen de Castellanos (see review, p. 82). 


valuable political purpose for the ultra- 
conservative Guatemalan government. 


Solola is arguably the largest, most tradi- 
tional indigenous Mayan community still 
extant in the Guatemalan highlands. Many 


other such communities, much more iso- 


Led by members 
of the Cofradia, 
a pre-Easter pro- 
cession leaves 
the cathedral 

in Solola. 


Cliff Figallo 


lated in the remote mountains, were de- The Friday market is one 
vastated during the civil war of the early of the largest traditional 
1980s. A visit to Solola’s marketplace re- local marketplaces still tak- 
mains a stunning experience, with great ing place in Guatemala. 


crowds of men and women still wearing 
their distinctively colored handwoven 
clothing. But as the linchpins of the social 
order corrode, one wonders if the pueblo 
of Solola will face a future of decreasing 
social identity and cohesion, dissolving in- 
to just another fragmented population of 
isolated subsistence farmers scratching out 
survival in the dusty volcanic soil. = 
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Tzute and Hierarchy 
in Solola 


The socioreligious underpinnings and 
distinctive style of dress are what give 
Solola its tribal identification. That they 
exist is obvious to any visitor, but how 
they came to be is not, and few Solola- 
tecos could explain them as well as this 
book. Finding and reading this formal 
research work gave answers to. many 
questions formed in my two years living 
in Solola. The complex structure of the 
hierarchy is quite hidden in daily life, 
and is only made apparent by the role- 
specitic vestments (tzute). worn by office- 
holders. Likewise, the brilliant and intri- 
cately woven clothing marks the Solola- 
tecos as unique, but the evolution and 
meaning of the patterns and adornments 
are lost in their beauty. 


Tzute and Hierarchy is the result of a 


ba 
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Double-faced brocading with floating and 
wrapped supplementary wefts. Star. 
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brief (four months) but intensive study 
by Guatemalan sociologists in 1986. A 
product of many interviews and observa- 
tions, it describes the almost mythic and 
mystical processes that give lite to Solo- 
la’s tribal community, and it demonstrates 
how the disturbances and interruptions 
of these processes may be a death sen- 
tence to, that community. 


The photographs, taken as long ago as 
the turn of the century, drew gasps from 
our friend Agostin. He was so impressed 
at seeing those old artifacts of his culture 
that we are now thinking of assembling 
a collection of historical Solola photos 
for permanent exhibition in the town. 


—Cliff Figallo 


Comida Guatemalteca 


Having just returned from Guatemala, 
and being a longtime bean-eater, | was 
delighted to see a listing in the Pueblo to 
People catalog (WER #66, p. 136) for 
Comida Guatemalteca (Guatemalan 
Food). It’s a wondertul little cookbook 
produced by a group called Women for 
Guatemala. (Profits from sales of the 
book go to aid some of the 250,000 
orphans in Guatemala.) 


Comida Guatemalteca 
1988; 61 pp. 


$7.50 ($9.70 postpaid) from Pueblo to 
People, 1616 Montrose #4400, Houston, 
TX 77006; 800/843-5257 
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The recipes are simple and traditional, 
given by Guatemalan women refugees 
in the U.S.; most of them do not give 
their names for safety reasons. 


Chapters cover brief descriptions of corn 
and other staples, customs, cooking tech- 
niques, ideas for the kitchen, and the 
current political situation. Then there are 
the recipes! Masa tortillas, black beans, 
chilis, tamales, pepia’n, chuchitos, atole, 
plantain tarts, and more. —Nancy Rhine 


° 
PEPIA’N 
2 |b pork or chicken 1 French bread loaf 


1 lb pumpkin seeds 2 tomatoes 
1 lb sesame seeds =. tomatillos 
1 chili guaque 1 onion 


1 chili ancho (dried) 2 cloves 
2 garlic cloves salt to taste 


Cook meat with salt until tender. Saute 
sesame, pumpkin seeds, chili guaque, chili 
ancho, tomatoes, onion, tomatillos, cloves 
and garlic. 


Break up bread and toast in oil until light 
brown. Mix with sauteed mixture. 


When the meat is cooked, add the above 
mixture to it and cook for 10 minutes. 


Tzute and Hierarchy 
in Solola 


Guisela Mayen de Castellanos 
1988; 156 pp. 


$35 (certified check, US $). postpaid from 
The Ixchel Museum, 4A Avenida 16-27, 
Zona 10, Guatemala City, Guatemala 


Into the Heart 


Man meets woman, they fall in love and 
live happily ever after. In this case, the 
man is a thirtyish American doctoral can- 
didate in anthropology. The woman, a 
subject of his study: a teenage girl living 
in a tribal village several days’ journey 
by dugout canoe up Venezuela’s remote 
Orinoco River. And ‘‘happily ever after’’ 
includes some of the most jolting culture 
shock one could ever imagine. 


Cultural adaptation by both partners is 
the central theme of this engrossing first- 
person account. Kenneth Good's romantic 
commitment brings us deeper into the 
Yanomama culture, where some living 
groups have yet to see their first white 
man, than we might ever get through a 
more objective study. This is a story 
about two vastly different human cultures 
studying each other with the urgency 
born of hot love. —Cliff Figallo 


e 
When older brother killed a bird he would 
always cut a piece for Kenny. Then he 
would tell me to bring it to him. My mother 
told me not to be afraid. ‘’Bring the food 
to the nabuh,”’ she said. ‘‘He won't hurt 
you.’ And | wasn’t afraid anymore. Kenny 
came to our house so often that | was used 


Alternatives 
to the Peace Corps 


Who among us hasn't dreamed of taking 


off to a Third World country and joining 
the Peace Corps? Now that we baby 
boomers are almost finished raising our 
kids, this fantasy might become a reality 
for more and more of us (and lord knows 
~ we could spread some of our First World 
benefits around). But what if we don’t 
feel the Peace Corps and its politics 

are for us? 


In the Institute of Food and Development 
Policy’s Alternatives to the Peace Corps, 
you ‘ll find descriptions and contact in- 
formation for 80 volunteer relief organ- 
izations, study programs, and “‘reality 


tour’’ groups. —Nancy Rhine 
e 
Concern/America PP. O. Box 1790, 


Santa Ana, CA 92702 = (714) 953-8575 


Concern is a hunger-relief and develop- 
ment organization which places volunteers 
in Bangladesh, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Mexico, Sierra Leone, and the 
Sudan. Volunteers must have a degree in 
public health, nutrition, agriculture, 
engineering, or medicine and be at least 
21 years of age. Placements are for a min- 
imum of one year. Spanish is required if 
working in Latin America. Room, board, 
round trip transportation, insurance, and 
a monthly stipend of $50 are provided. In 
addition, a repatriation allowance of $50 
per month of service is placed in an ac- 
count in the United States. 


to him. But he still was very big. Some- 
times he would put his big body in older 
brother’s. hammock and talk for a long 
time. When | brought food to his ham- 
mock he would always smile at me. Then 
he would give me some manoco. He 
would open his big box and scoop some 
out in a little container like a gourd. When 
| went back | would give it to older brother. 
One day Kenny gave me a beautiful red 
shirt and told me to put it on. But it didn’t 
feel comfortable. When | got home | gave 
the shirt to older brother, too. | watched 
Kenny from my hearth. That was the first 
time | had a shirt. 


Into the Heart 


Kenneth Good and David Chanoff 
1991; 349 pp. 


$22.95 ($25.95 postpaid) from Simon 
& Schuster, 200 Old Tappan Road, Old 
Tappan, NJ 07675; 201/767-5937 

(or Whole Earth Access) 


Alternatives 

to the Peace Corps 

(A Directory of Third World & US 
Volunteer Opportunities) 
Katherine Castro, Editor. 


1990; 48 pp. 


$7 ($9.20 postpaid) from Pueblo to Peo- 
ple, 1616 Montrose #4400, Houston, TX 
77006; 800/843-5257 


@ 
Tecnica 3254 Adeline Street, Berkeley, 
CA 94703 = (415) 655-3838 


Skilled volunteers from the United States, 
Canada, England and other countries work 
in Nicaragua and with the African Na- 
tional Congress, South West Africa People’s 
Organization, and in the frontline states of 
Southern Africa. Mechanics, engineers, 
computer and health professionals, teach- 
ers, agronomists, communications special- 
ists, and others are needed for training and 
consulting assignments lasting from two 
weeks to three months or longer. Spanish- 
speaking ability is preferred for placements 
in Nicaragua, but is not required. Tecnica 
arranges room and board and the volun- 
teer pays travel expenses. Some low-income 
scholarships are available. 


I share a laugh and a drink of plantain with 
Yarima. This was at about the time she was 
‘‘betrothed’’ to me by the village elder. 

® 


| had done plenty of hunting before, but 
always with the men. She had been out in 
the forest all her life, but as a little girl 
with her mother and the other women and 
children. Now we were out together, with 
her brother along, but together, in the 
way that a prospective husband anda 
betrothed girl would be. | knew that this, 
at least in Yanomama terms, was becom- 
ing a marriage. Here in the Amazon it 
was so simple and straightforward — no 
formalization, no ceremony, no exchange 
of gifts or vows. Marriage just happens. It 
evolves, it develops, it becomes real. Or 
else it doesn’t. 


Birth Without 
Doctors 


My three daughters were born at home 
with the help of midwives, and | assisted 
at 25 other births as part of the Farm's 
midwifery crew in the late seventies. As 
a result of my personal experience and 
many talks with other mothers, | have 
developed some definite ideas about 
what kinds of environment and prepara- 
tion contribute to a healthy birth exper- 
ience. It was, therefore, interesting and 
delighttul to read Birth Without Doctors. 
The author is a doctor of sociology and 
mother of three, who spent years seek- 
ing out and talking with traditional tribal 
midwives in Thailand, Indonesia, and 
Malaysia. | found myself agreeing whole- 
heartedly with many of her opinions 
and observations. —Nancy Rhine 


Birth Without Doctors 


(Conversations With Traditional Midwives) 
Jacqueline Vincent-Priya, 1991; 210 pp. 


$16.95 postpaid from Inbook Distri- 
bution, P. O. Box 120470, East Haven, 
CT 06512; 203/467-4257 
(or Whole Earth Access) 


In giving birth, women can go into a state 
of what is sometimes described as ‘’non- 
ordinary reality’, which is the state which 
shamans and other spiritual healers are 
said to enter and from which they derive 
their healing powers. In the West this state 
of being is usually discounted, although 
there are a few people who are beginning 
to use it both to maintain health and to 
help cure illness. In so many of the places | 
visited this state of ‘’‘non-ordinary reality’ 
was very important, and of course the 
traditional midwife was the expert in this 
as far as giving birth was concerned. | 
think that many women who have been 
able to have a natural and uninterrupted 
birth in the West have entered this state 
spontaneously (as | did myself during my 
second birth) and have been able to use 
the power it provides to give birth success- 
fully. Rather than concentrating on even 
more “hi-tech’’ gadgets with which to 
control birth, we should be looking at 
these equally powerful internal forces 
which we have at our disposal and which 
in the West we have hardly tapped at all. 
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APPEARED FROM 
A DARK DOOR- 
WAY in the Nachung 
Monastery in Lhasa: 
a rotund smiling 
old man in tattered 
grey robes, his hands overflowing 
with walnuts. He couldn’t hold on 
to all the walnuts he was offering 
me. They clattered on the ground 
as his dog ran around him barking. 
He was hushing the dog, laughing 
at having too many walnuts, giving 
them to me and inviting me into 
his room all at once. His infectious 


PASHU 
LAMA 


“Meditation 
And Manacles 


by Nick Gregory 
and Thomas Laird 


smile and laughter were impossible to 
resist. In the room there would be 
endless cups of tea thick with rancid 
yak butter. Is butter tea too high a 
price to pay for enlightenment? | 
followed him and then the first cup 
was in my hand and as he offered it I 
saw the scars. They were deep scars, 
the marks of manacles clamped tight 
for many years. 


His name was Pashu Lama and he 
was a spiritual leader of one of the 
world’s oldest faiths. 


In case you were in any doubt, rest 
assured that the old adage is true: 
religion thrives under persecution. A 
century ago, Tibetan Buddhism ap- 


peared to Westerners as a strange ritual 
practiced in a lost country behind the 
Himalayas. Then in 1959 the Chinese 
invaded Tibet and the persecutions 
began. Monks.and nuns were forced 
to marry and to destroy the monas- 
teries in which they had spent their 
lives. Abortive rebellions arose, to be 
quickly crushed by a Chinese leader- 
ship in the throes of the Cultural 
Revolution. As conditions deterior- 
ated, Tibetan refugees began to move 
out, first into Asia, then to the West. 
They took their beliefs with them, 
and so the ideas of Tibetan Buddhism 
became increasingly familiar to the 
outside world. 


The persecutions have continued now 
for 30 years, and with each passing 
year the religion of compassion and 
nonviolence that the persecutors have 
tried to suppress has grown stronger. 
You could spend a lifetime trying to 
understand Buddhist beliefs. Or you 
might understand them in one intu- 
itive flash — then spend a lifetime 
trying to practice your understanding. 


At their heart are a few deceptively 
simple ideas. One is to renounce all 
attachment to the world — ‘‘A dream, 
a flash of lightning and a cloud; Thus 
should we look upon the world’’ (Vaj- 
racchedika sutra). Yet at the same time 
one must give oneself to the world 
with unqualified compassion for all 
living things. 


Such compassion inevitably implies 
nonviolence. When Mahatma Gandhi 
chose to transform the politics of In- 
dia by nonviolent means he was a man 
ahead of his times. Today the idea of 
peaceful change has its own compel- 
ling logic in a far more dangerous 
world than Gandhi knew. A leading 
exponent of this doctrine of nonvio- 
lence is the Dalai Lama, spiritual 
leader of the Tibetan Buddhists. In 
1989, he received the Nobel Peace 
Prize in recognition that the beliefs of 
his faith are of fundamental impor- 
tance to our world. 


The Pashu Lama, like his leader the 
Dalai Lama, understands these beliefs; 
his entire life is an expression of that 
understanding. The beliefs and the 


man who holds them have become 
indistinguishable. 


The Tibetans believe we live through 
many lifetimes. In each lifetime we 
acquire merit — or its reverse — ac- 
cording to our actions. Great teachers 
(lamas) are those who have acquired 
great merit in their former lives. 
Pashu Lama is one of those: a great 
teacher in patched and tattered robes, 
sipping tea in a small bare room. 


I ask him about his past lives — his 
previous incarnations. But I am think- 
ing of his bare surroundings and simple 
clothing, and when he speaks it is 
these thoughts that he answers. 


‘“We don't care about money and fine 


- clothes or other outer things. They 


aren't important. We must meditate 
— simply meditate. We should watch 
what our eyes are looking at. We 
should watch what our mind is think- 
ing. We should watch what our ears 
are hearing.’ 


He laughs again and offers me more 
butter tea. 


Pashu Lama began to study the Bud- 
dhist path in 1913, when he was six 
years old. He followed the rigorous 
training of a monk for 20 years — ris- 
ing before dawn for long hours of 
meditation. Studying traditional texts, 
learning to debate and interpret ob- 
scure points of Buddhist teaching. 
And slowly making the inward pil- 
grimage to what the Buddhists call 
enlightenment. 


‘I had completed the 20-year course 
when I began to say some crazy 
things.’ He gives me a huge grin. "At 
the monastery people said I was talk- 
ing too much. They'd say ‘That guy 
is mad.’”’ 


This was when the monks realized 
that Pashu Lama was the reincarna- 
tion of one of the great lamas of the 
past. He was made the Khenpo, or 
head, of the monastery where he had 
first studied as a child. 


‘‘Later I was called to Kunda Ling 
monastery. They had heard of my 
madness so when their lama died 
I was asked to help out until he 
was reborn.’ 
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‘So what were you doing?’’ I ask. 
‘‘What happened in all those years 
before the Chinese arrived?’” 


He lifts himself erect and for a mo- 
ment is the embodiment of immense 
pride. Then his burst of laughter 
punctures the illusion and he is 
himself again. ‘‘I was just sitting 
around meditating.’ 


Without a sign of rancor he points to 
the manacle scars on his wrists. 
‘‘Then the Chinese came and I went 
to jail for seven years.’’ 


He was 56 years old when the Chinese 
invaded Tibet. Until then the country 
had been ruled by the lamas, and the 
Chinese were determined to break 
what they saw as the power of reli- 
gious superstition over the Tibetan 
people. And so began a 30-year process 
of trying to separate the Tibetans 
from their religion. Many of the high 
lamas were imprisoned, including 
Pashu Lama, who was one of those 
the Chinese saw as leading members 
of the ‘‘exploiting class.’ 


After seven years a faint breath of free- 


dom stirred in China. Tibet was named 


an Autonomous Region and many 
prisoners, including Pashu Lama, were 
released. In Beijing, Mao watched the 
changes for a time, then reversed them 
in that explosion of national self- 
destruction known as the Cultural 
Revolution. The hesitant moves toward 
liberalization in Tibet ended. And » 
once more the prisons opened. 


‘‘All I did was meditate for the two 
years I was out of jail, so they put me 
back in for another eleven years. I 
was in various camps in China and 


Tibet. I shoveled shit and broke rocks... 


Sometimes | could meditate. Some- 
times things were such that I couldn't. 
I was able at least to keep my mind 
on His Holiness the Dalai Lama.’ 


All this is said in a lighthearted tone, 
but when he mentions the Dalai Lama 
his eyes roll inward, leaving only the 
whites exposed, and for a moment 

I have the sense that everything is 
poised in stillness. Then he brings his 
palms together in front of his heart in 
the universal sign of devotion and 
breaks out again into smiles. 


‘The Chinese said ‘You are a high la- 
ma and you cheated the people.’ Then 
they would beat me and chain me up.’ 
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Thomas Laird 


‘‘The Chinese had 
special punishments 
for me because of 
what I am. But I 
recalled that the 
Buddha is not dead 
and I meditated on 
the Dalai Lama.’ 


With raised finger and aloof expression 
he momentarily imitates to perfection 
a petty bureaucrat; the next moment 
he is a furious jailer, invisible stick in 
hand, about to beat this idiot of a 
prisoner. He switches from one per- 
sonality to another instantaneously. 
Then he is himself again. I have the 
sense that he doesn't see the distinc- 
tions between people in the same way 


that I do. 


‘“You know what Karma is?”’ 


I nod. Karma — as I understand it — 
is the way in which the consequences 
of our actions, perhaps from a previous 
life, affect us in the future. 


‘I thought, ‘Maybe I have a little bad 
Karma I have to pay for.’’ Then he 
adds, ‘‘The Chinese had special pun- 
ishments for me because of what I 
am. But I recalled that the Buddha 

is not dead and I meditated on the 
Dalai Lama.’’ 


I think of the special punishments, 
but ask instead how he had been able 
to deal with such a great change in 
his life — from High Lama to ill- 
treated prisoner. 


‘‘Who had time to think about the 
past? My mother was dying in jail at 
the age of 76. My father was dead. 
All I could concentrate on was the 
Buddha and the Dalai Lama. © 


‘These days I have good hope that 
through the grace of his holiness the 
Dalai Lama and with the watchfulness 
of all our Western friends, the days of 
religious persecution are over once ~ 
and for all. I hope that slowly now 
Tibet will be opened and we will be 
given more freedom. 


‘“We have had some Karma to go 
through, as a people and as far as | 
myself am concerned. That’s why we 
have experienced these things. Our 
future freedom — that of Tibet and 
my own — is up to our Karma.’ 


Of more than 6,000 monasteries in 
Tibet before the invasion, only a 
handful are left standing. From the 
stories that refugees bring out of Tibet 
it appears that an entire culture is 
being systematically eradicated. Ti- 
betans still flee their country and 
many tell all-too-convincing stories of 


‘torture. But for Pashu Lama these 


things are Karma — he sees the work- 
ings of the laws that delineate the 
Buddhist world, and he blames no one. 


It has been impossible for me to 
return to Tibet and I have had no 
news of Pashu Lama. Perhaps — prob- 
ably — he is dead. He would regard 
death as merely a transition state 
between the countless lives that lie 
between now and enlightenment. 


When I left him he said: 


‘I would be happy if you would 
publish my story with my real name. 
There are no lies in what I have said. 
I have no living relatives. I’m 80 now. 
I would be proud for others to hear 
this story. 


“Tf you tell the truth it will never die 
and in its result will be truth again.’ = 


Thomas Laird met Pashu Lama in 1985. 
Since then, the Chinese have closed 
Tibet again. Laird recently heard that 
Pashu Lama passed away peacefully 

in the fall of 1990. wife 


You Are the Eyes 
of the World 


When you tire of the daily world of 
decisions, judgments, hopes and fears, 
dip into this small volume for a dose of 
another kind of reality. Imagine a state 
where “‘there is no goal other than the 
realization of natural freedom, effortless, 
faultless, and without defects, the unique 
fact of awareness, self-radiant and free 
from discursiveness.’’ You Are the Eyes 
of the World, a translation of the Bud- 
dhist scholar Llongchenpa’s The Jewel 
Ship, is a concise series of instructions 
intended to help one experience direct 
contact with “‘the creativity of the uni- 
verse.’’ The commentaries and introduc- 
tions included in the volume are quite 
technical, but the text of The Jewel Ship 
itself is lucid and refreshing, like bathing 
in cold,. clear water. Though I’m not a 
Buddhist, and don’t intend to implement 
lLongchenpa’s instructions anytime soon, 
| plan to keep this book close at hand as 
a reminder that my daily way in the world 
is not.the only way. —Sarah Randolph 


Preface 


Here I have elucidated for the sake of future generations the 
meaning of the supreme way of life. 
This approach to life, which comes from the spontaneously 


perfect universal creativity, 


Is the way to directly experience the pure fact of awareness that 
is at the very heart of all experiences. 
This ‘approach is not a gradual process of self-development; 
~ with it, you actually wake up to what is, right now. 


Happiness and misery are one in pure and total presence. 
Buddhas and beings are one in the nature of mind. 
Appearances and beings, the environment and its inhabitants 


are one in reality. 


Even the duality of truth and falsehood are the same in reality. 
Do not latch onto happiness; do not eliminate misery. 
Thereby everything is accomplished. 


Attachment to pleasure brings misery. 
Total clarity, being non-conceptual, 
Is self-refreshing pristine awareness. 


Listen: the pristine awareness of the creativity of the universe 
Is nonjudgmental and free from all discursiveness. 
Serene and insubstantial, like the sky, 


We call it unborn. 


Without stirring from the unity of self-refreshing pristine : 


awareness, 


The details of experience are clearly differentiated without 


being contrived. 


Whoever fully comprehends and actually experiences this 
Is called a child of the majestic creativity. 


You Are the Eyes 
of the World 
Longchenpa, 1987; 104 pp. 


$16 ($17.50 postpaid) from Lotsawa, 
Box 17127, Boulder, CO 80308 


News Tibet 


News of Tibet can be hard to come by, 
even in the “‘International Year of Tibet.’’ 
To keep in touch with what's going on, | 
turn to News Tibet, sent out free from 
the Office of Tibet, the American repre- 
sentative of the Dalai lama’s government- 
in-exile. News Tibet doesn’t give you a 
variety of perspectives on the Tibet si- 
tuation — at times it can verge on the 
propagandistic — but it is the only source 
| know for information on ongoing arrests, 
protests, and crackdowns. They regularly 
publish eyewitness reports from Western 
travelers and Tibetan refugees, cover 
Tibet-related activism in the US, and 
print texts of speeches and statements 

by the Dalai lama. —Sarah Randolph 
© 


Armed soldiers man rooftops around the 
Jokhang Temple, the holiest site in Tibet, 
and tanks occasionally clatter down the 
capital’s main street. All day long, squads 
of riot police, helmet visors down and 
truncheons at the ready, march counter- 
clockwise around the temple and the oc- 


tagonal street that rings it, in the face of 
pilgrims walking in a clockwise direction. 
Nearly all the vehicles in the center of 
town are military khaki-colored. Not long 
ago, a dozen or so monks and nuns gath- 
ered outside the Jokhang and called for 
a free Tibet; within minutes they were ar- 
rested, and within hours 25 trucks filled 
with armed soldiers were conspicuously 
asserting their presence downtown. 


Chinese authorities in Tibet have announced 
a new regulation that prohibits residents of 
Lhasa, the Tibetan capital, from leaving 
their homes between May 20 to 25, when 
China celebrates the 40th anniversary 
commemoration of what China calls the 
“peaceful liberation of Tibet.’’ According 
to Tibetans who recently escaped from ~ 
Tibet, the Chinese officials. fear that the 
celebration will turn into a massive pro- 
independence demonstration. 

e 


A monk was shot in the groin on March 1 
for breaking a 24-hour curfew, according 
to Western tourists who witnessed the event. 
The monk, Ngawang Thubten, 19, was 


later treated in Lhasa Worker’s Hospital 
No. 1. 


Although Chinese authorities have stifled 
demonstrations by digging up streets‘and 
imposing a 24-hour curfew, the shooting 

of the monk is only one of many signs 

of unrest. 


News Tibet. 


Free (3 issues/year; contributions to de- 
fray postage costs are gratefully accepted) 
from News Tibet/Office of Tibet, 241 

E. 32nd Street, New York, NY 10016; 
212/213-5010 
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in Amsterdam last year, | 
met a fellow who has made 
the problem of homeless- 
ness (on a global scale) in- 
to his life’s work. Scott 
Leckie, a human-rights and 
housing-rights consultant 
based in the Netherlands, 
acts as legal advisor to 
Habitat International Co- 
alition and as occasional 
consultant to the UN Cen- 
tre for Human Rights. 
Leckie can be contacted at 
Havikstraat 38bis, 3514 TR 
Utrecht, the Netherlands. 
His door is always open. 
—Howard Rheingold 
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In mid-1990, the Executive Director 
of the UN Centre for Human Settle- 
ments noted, ‘‘I think we all agree 
that, in spite of isolated cases here 
and there, large-scale clearance op- 
erations [evictions] are a thing of the 
past.’’ Unfortunately, he just hasn't 
looked hard enough. The forced 
eviction of people from their homes 
has never been so common as right 
now. Indeed, indications are that 
the practice is growing. 


No government or international 
agency collects data on evictions, 


but annual estimates run in the mil- 


lions. Evictions in South Africa and 
the Israeli-occupied territories are 
well documented. Yet when the in- 
ternational community wants to see 
something else, it certainly does. 
Perhaps for this reason, the UN 
Commission on Human Settlements, 
which held session in Zimbabwe 
last May, refused to adopt a resolu- 
tion condemning this phenomenon 
despite much evidence pointing to 
the human-rights violations that 
inevitably accompany evictions. 
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TRAGIC and often violent reality played out daily in country after country, though largely | 

ignored by the media, confronts every nation on earth — some sporadically, others in 
nothing less than huge dimensions. This is the global reality of forced eviction — 
when many of the world’s governments have their way. 


A TOURIST brochure extols the 
natural beauties of the Dominican 
Republic: 


Exotic fruits like mango, pa- 
paya and avocado hang along 
the sides of the road. And for 
parrots, kolbris, pelicans and 
flamingos you won't need to 
go to the zoo. Watch out you 
don’t step on the crocodile! 
Don't forget the beautiful 
sand beaches and waving 
‘palm trees. . 


... And don’t forget the evictions. 
When 1992 comes around, accom- 
panied as it will be by worldwide 
celebratory hysteria in commemora- 
tion of Columbus’s accidental land- 
ing there some 500 years ago, the 
Dominican Republic — the eviction 
capital of Latin America — will look 
a lot different than it did only two 
or three years ago. 


The two major urban centers of the 
Dominican Republic, Santo Domin- 
go and Santiago, have been trans- 
formed by the forced evictions of 
over 15,000 families since prepara- 
tions for the celebration began in 
1988, With little or no warning or 
compensation, 120,000 of the na- 


tion's poorest citizens have been 
trucked away, to ‘‘beautify’’ the 
cities for an expected onslaught 
of tourists. 


Although the Dominican Republic’s 
government was condemned and 
declared to be in violation of its 
obligations under international law 
by the UN Committee on Economic, 
Social and Cultural Rights last De- 
cember, the nation’s leaders con- 
tinue to assert that each oustee was 
rehoused in a modern apartment. 
Yet leaders of local community-based 
organizations working with the dis- 
‘placed communities insist that the 
families were lucky to receive $50. 
for the destruction of their homes. 


‘Beautiful City Campaigns’’ con- 
tinue to be part of the urban land- 
scape in many countries. Bombay 
and Delhi attempted to “‘beautify”’ 
in the mid-1970s. Only last year, 
the Bombay High Court referred to 
the city’s 3-4 million slum dwellers 
as ‘‘a cancerous rot, destroying the 
beauty of our city.”’ 


Similar destructive efforts have taken 
place in Nairobi, Hong Kong, Lagos, 
Calcutta, Seoul, Brussels, and Paris. 


In the US, ‘‘urban renewal’’ acts as © 


a convenient cover for evictions. 
Estimates point to some 2.5 million 
people displaced annually. 


| aneee eviction takes on nu- 
merous forms and is based on yet 
more numerous rationales, including 
overcrowding, public health, ‘‘the 
pathological nature of the slums,”’ 
and the building of roads and dams. 
A particularly disturbing manifes- 
tation of this practice occurs with 
increasing frequency prior to inter- 
national events: Olympic Games, 
World’s Fairs, international celebra- 
tions and conferences — those events 
seen on the planet’s ubiquitous 
television screens. 


The 1988 Olympic Games in Seoul, 
which fared so well in the eyes of 
the world, were preceded by the 
largest government-sponsored evic- 
tion program the world witnessed 
during the 1980s. To build a new 
Olympic village and to present South 
Korea's proud economic ‘‘miracle’’ 
to the international audience, over 
800,000 of Seoul's poorest were 


forcibly and permanently removed 
from their homes. Thirteen people 
died as a result of this ‘‘beautifica- 
tion.’’ As the world watched gym- 
nasts tumble and fencers fence, 
those left out of Seoul’s economic 
miracle were forced to fend for 
themselves. 


One is forced to wonder how Bar- 
celona will react to its role in 
holding the 1992 Games. What 


- about Atlanta in 1996? 


In preparation for the 1991 Asian 
Games in Beijing, authorities de- 
molished entire neighborhoods to 
make room for more internationally 
palatable notions of housing. The 
occupying Chinese administration 
in Tibet has bulldozed the ancient 
capital of Lhasa in preparation for 
this year’s fortieth anniversary of 
the ‘‘peaceful liberation’’ of Tibet; 
only 2 percent of the city currently 
consists of traditional Tibetan hous- 
ing. In the 1980s, Manila hosted 
the Miss Universe beauty pageant 
and a papal visit, in preparation 

for which thousands of homes were 


bulldozed. The plans of Romanian 
dictator Ceaucescu to demolish 
7,000 villages ‘‘to create more 
arable land’’ were thwarted by 
the 1989 revolution. 


Peon do not always give up 
their homes without a fight. More 
than ever before, local, grassroots, 
community-based, nongovernmen- 
tal organizations are struggling to 
defend the dispossessed. These 
groups share the conviction that if 
appropriate visions of housing 
rights are enshrined in law and re- 
spected in practice, eviction might 
in fact become a thing of the past. 


Housing-rights movements have 
sprung up all over the world. In 
India, the National Campaign for 
Housing Rights has applied 
pressure on the government to 
amend the Constitution to include 
housing rights and protections 
against eviction. With the exception 
of the Congress Party, major poli- 
tical parties in India have incor- 
porated housing rights into their 
campaign manifestos. The Asian 
Coalition for Housing Rights, based 
in Bangkok, has fought against 
evictions in Thailand, Korea, Hong 
Kong, Myanmar, and the Philip- 
pines. The newly formed West Africa 
Evictions Network is aiming to fo- 
cus greater international attention 
on the region, as well as to encour- 
age more appropriate responses to 
continuing housing problems there. 


In August 1991, Habitat Interna- 
tional Coalition, an advocacy group 
based in Mexico City, and other 
NGOs will pressure the United 
Nations Subcommittee on Human 
Rights to officially condemn the 
practice of forced eviction and 
violations of the right to housing. 
HIC will also urge the UN to adopt 
‘guidelines for planning interna- 
tional events,’ “‘eviction impact 
statements’’ and, eventually, a Glob- 
al Convention on Housing Rights. 


While the UN may well act to halt 
evictions, it will remain incumbent 
upon governments to grasp the fact 
that evicting people from their 
homes not only has high financial 
and human costs, it ultimately solves 
nothing. As most predictions for 
the 1990s anticipate a rise in evic- 
tions, removals and displacements _ 
throughout the world, the need for 
governments to respect and protect 
the housing rights of their citizens 
has never been more urgent. # 
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Oops! A timber company 
got lost in the woods and 
accidentally logged two 
acres of the Fails’ land, 
leaving it like this. 


We Seem To Have Cut All Your Trees! 


The real costs of planet-plundering 
are rarely considered, let alone 
calculated. Here's a civilized anti- 
dote to cut-and-run logging from 
the Georgia Piedmont. 


Joseph Fail and wife Meta own a 
119-acre former cotton farm, now 
reverted to forest. To them, owner- 


ship includes the role of caretaking. 


Joseph explains, ‘' We are all only 
temporary stewards. Our job is to 
take care of whatever lands we are 
fortunate enough to have control 
over in our lifetimes.’ 

—Richard Nilsen 
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HE LAND MY WIFE AND I OWN 
and caretake was recently the object 
of a timber trespass by a local logging 
company. A timber trespass occurs 
when a timber company moves into 
lands not covered by a timber contract 
and cuts the trees. Such ‘‘accidents’’ 
are routine; the usual settlement, if 
the incursion is discovered, is for the 
timber company to pay the landowner 
twice the market value of the timber 
cut. The amount is too low by about 
an order of magnitude if the land’s 
caretaker wishes to have the land 
restored to its original contours, 
roads and skidder trails removed, 
erosion curbed, trees replanted, and 
the loggers’ left-behind tree carcasses 
moved so that one can move about 
and yet allow for the long-term de- 
composition of the dead trees. 


When the trespass was discovered, 
the timber company sent a letter apol- 
ogizing profusely and offering to pay 
us twice the value of the trees (pines 
and ‘‘in-the-way’’ hardwoods) re- 
moved or otherwise killed. The amount 
was about $800 for the two acres af- 
fected. We accepted their apology 
and rejected the financial offer. The 


- company let us know they were pre- 


pared to go to court if we demanded 
more than what they considered rou- 
tine and fair payment. They also 
noted that they considered the timber 
broker,. who sold them timber rights 
to adjacent land, as the party most 
legally liable. We kept our focus on the 
timber company and noted to them 
that they could fight with the broker 
if they deemed that right and fair. 


TEXT AND PHOTOS 
BY JOSEPH FAIL, JR. 


In order to arrive at a reasonable and 
fair restitution amount, and also to 
be prepared for a possible court bat- 
tle, we set out to determine from 
local experts what was needed and 
how much it would cost. We asked 
the county soil-conservation officer to 
come out and assess the damage and 
to estimate the cost of soil restora- 
tion. The officer recorded the visit, 
so there was a government record to 
back up our record of his visit and 
his recommendations. 


We hired a timber consultant to assess 
tree-loss amounts, then hired a local 
farmer with a reputation for high- 
quality land restoration work, to 
assess the damage and estimate what 
it would cost to restore the area. He 


How To Teach 
Timber Companies 


Not To 
Trespass 


calculated machine work expenses 


and tree- and grass-planting expenses, 
including the cost of reseeding a sec- 
ond time should the first one fail. We 
then charged the timber company _ 
$10/hour times 100 hours for the time 
that my wife and I estimated we would 
spend monitoring forest recovery over 
the long term. 


We sent the timber company the sum 
of the above costs, which came to 
about $6,000, and said we would be. 
willing to settle the trespass for that 
amount. They refused. We hired a 
lawyer and after some months of legal 
threats and various delays, they agreed 
to our terms. We agreed to drop the 
provisions for a second reseeding and © 
they agreed to pay our lawyer's fees; 
after the dust settled, the final settle- 
ment came to about $4,500. 


Instead of accepting payment 
for twice the value of the timber 
harvested, the Fails held out 
until they were reimbursed for 
the actual costs of restoring the 
damage, seen here one year 
after replanting. The amount 
was more than five times the 
original offer. 


To achieve fair settlements in envi- 
ronmental assaults such as the one 
described, the key is to make early 
contact with authorities and experts 
who then record these contacts, and 
subsequently their assessments of 
damage and what it would take to 
restore the area, The companies in- 
volved then have to face a legal paper 
trail which is very logical and tight, 
and which they know they cannot 
throw out in court. Also important 

is consideration of the long-term 
work needed to monitor the recovery 
process. 


In the end, valuable lessons are taught 
to all parties involved, and a stable 
and natural environment is more likely 
to be insured for the future. = 
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Identifying Wood 


Well, we can agree it isn’t bamboo, but 


how can we tell for sure if that antique 
table is rosewood or maple? This thor- 
ough and readable book tells you how 
to recognize 180 North American timber 
species. The professorial background of 
the author shows as a textbookish flavor 
— it’s not a layperson’s quickie ID poster. 
Fortunately, it’s also not an impersonal 
hyperacademic data thicket. A tight dis- 
cussion of wood basics precedes chapters 
on sampling and testing techniques eas- 
ily handled by an amateur. With some 
discipline, you won't be an amateur for 
long. The ID chapters, replete with color 
illustrations and lots of microscope slides, 
should soon have you usefully knowl- 
edgable in forest, lumberyard, drydock 
and auction. —J. Baldwin 


identifying Wood 
R. Bruce Hoadley, 1990; 223 pp. 


$39.95 ($42.45 postpaid) from Taun- 
ton Press, 63 S. Main Street/Box 5506, 
Newtown, CT 06470; 800/888-8286 

(or Whole Earth Access) 


In another case, fish mortality in New 
Hampshire was investigated, and it was 
found that the dead fish had their gills 
clogged with microscopic debris. Careful 
examination of the debris revealed that 
it was principally fragments of softwood 
tracheids with piceoid pitting. Samples of 
water taken at the onset of the fish kill , 
contained physical pollutants, primarily 
softwood fiber, also with piceoid pitting, in 
amounts more than 1,000 times greater 
than the quantity of wood fiber that nor- 
mally occurs as a result of natural attrition 


of driftwood. 


The microscopic evaluation narrowed the 
possibilities to woods that were all species 
being used by an upstream paper mill. 
The mill was under investigation for illegal 
dumping of pulp residues. The information 
produced through wood identification was 
used in an effort to enforce corrective 
actions to clean up the pollution. 
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These photos show the same transverse surface of a piece of red oak, initially cut with a 
table saw (left: latewood pores not visible). It was then cleaned up with a pocket knife 
(center; latewood pores partially visible). And finally it was surfaced with a single-edged 
razor blade (right: latewood pores individually distinct). 


Burning Bush 


The American debate between advo- 
cates of “‘let it burn’’ and proponents 

of fire suppression was fanned into full 
flame (once again) by the Yellowstone 
contlagrations of 1988. Into this heated 
argument, fire expert Stephen J. Pyne 
now tosses his newest work, on the fire 
history of Australia. (Pyne’s Fire in Amer- 
ica was reviewed in EWEC, p. 39.) Al- 
though Australia serves as his focal point, 
Pyne freely wanders the globe for com- 
parison with other fire-prone ecosystems 
and in search of the cultural roots of our 
attitudes toward natural and anthro- 
pogenic fire. 


like adding a new color to the spectrum 
of visible light, this book can make you 
see for the first time the fire history and 
characteristics of your own bioregion. 
Knowing what I’m looking at now, | can 
see places in the Point Reyes National 
Seashore in California where the removal 
of both fire and cattle has turned meada- 
ows into impenetrable poison-oak thickets 
within the span of my own memory. This 
book can help you ask the important 
questions about the long-term biological 
effects of either fire suppression or intro- 
duced burning. With greenhouse-effect- 
induced droughts and rapid changes in _ 
plant communities a very real possibility 
in the years ahead, a knowledge of fire 
regimes will be more important to us 

than ever. —lom Ness 


The Californian environment possessed 
richer soils, a more active geology, and 
fuller biotic diversity; lightning was denser; 
desert winds tended to channel into specific 
topographic flumes, like avalanches, not 
sweep the whole landscape like a tsunami, 


To cut an end-grain surface | 
cleanly and safely, hold the 
blade firmly and move it in 
the direction of the arrow in. 
a sliding, slicing motion. 
Make a thin cut on a very 
small area. Moistening the 
surface of the wood usually 
helps. 


Burning Bush 

Stephen J. Pyne, 1991; 520 pp. 
$27.95 (530.95 postpaid) from Henry 
Holt and Co., P. O. Box 30135, Salt Lake 


City, UT 84130; 800/488-5233 
(or Whole Earth Access) 


as in Australia; no single species in Cali- 
fornia dominated as the eucalypts did in 
Australia. New species, new peoples re- 
peatedly infiltrated into California, which 
was far less isolated than Old Australia. 
The Californian biota showed more re- 
silience; fire was one dynamic process 
among several. 


In Australia fire went beyond the status of 
an ecological process or a human practice 
and became something like an informing 
principle. No account of California can 
disregard its phenomenal fire history, but 
fire alone can explain only so much. It 
goes further in Australia, and no compar- 
ison, however close, can explain away 
totally the peculiar status of bushfire in the 
Australian landscape or banish satisfactor- 
ily.its specter from Australian history. Burn- 
ing California added another voice, if a 
powerful one, to a chorus of commentators. 
But Australia’s burning bush remained a 
savage, enigmatic oracle for Australian 


identity. 


The Carpenter’s 
Manifesto 


Have you ever wanted to build a book- 
case, a bed), or a cabinet, but not known 
enough about structure and design to 
make sure that what you build won’t fall 
apart? Are you afraid of going to a lum- 
beryard and getting ripped off? If so, this 
is the book for you. It presents in a simple, 
matter-of-fact way all you need to know 
about building furniture: designing each 
piece so it won't collapse, picking out 
the best materials and tools for the proj- 
ect, putting it together, and choosing 
the best finish to put on it. 


The authors do not assume the reader 
knows a lot about woodworking; they 
give the kind of advice on basic tech- 
niques that you might get from a good 
wooa-shop instructor. This is a great 
boon for those of us who never took 
wood shop. —Jeanne DeVoto 


Most knots are of the intergrown type. 
There is no distinct physical separation 
between the knot and the surrounding 
wood. If you run your finger over the 
border of the knot, it will feel smooth. 
These knots affect the strength of the wood 
only to a negligible degree. You don’t 
usually have to worry about them. 


The encased knot, however, is the one you 
should look out for. You can feel the sepa- 
_ration between this kind of knot and the 
surrounding wood with your fingers. If the 
knot is held in tightly, if there doesn’t seem 
to be any way it’s going to fall out, the 
wood will probably be all right for most 
uses. The tighter the knot, the more it be- 
comes a part of the structure, and the more 
easily it passes on the stress. The looser 
the knot is, the weaker the piece of wood 
will be. 


A knethole does not 
considerably affect a 
post structure under 
compression. 


Bell Bice 


Flat face 


Load 


Knot under tension does fail 


Load 


Knot under compression does not fail 


This series lives up to the quality and high 
production values we've come to expect 
from Taunton Press. The titles available 
cover a broad selection of home work- 
shop projects: from joinery to woodturning 
to installing doors and windows. Each 
one-hour video takes you into the shop 
of a master craftsman who shares his skills 
and tricks-of-the-trade to help you get 
the most out of your tools. These are- 
artists in wood, and their love for their 
craft really shows. - 


A few favorites: In Wood Finishing, 
Frank Klausz demonstrates surface prep- 
aration and the application of various 
finishes. It’s a delight watching him create 
a glass-smooth finish that brings out the 
depth and beauty in a piece of wild-grain 
wood. Klausz also appears in Making 
Mortise-and-Tenon Joints, showing three 
techniques to chop mortises: by hand 
with a chisel; using a plunge router with 
a jig; and with a hollow chisel mortiser 
on a drill press. Furniture fixer Bob Flexner 
extols the virtues of hot hide glues in Re- 
pairing Furniture. He then guides you 


Fine Woodworking Video Workshops 


Cheap hammers have 
cast-iron heads. These 
heads can shatter and 
are very dangerous. 
You can usually identi- 
fy them by the visible 
casting seam. Good 
hammer heads are 
drop-forged. The heads are smooth and 
will not shatter. 


Pay the extra few dollars to get yourself a 
good hammer. We suggest a curved claw, 
bell-faced model, 16 ounces if comfort- 
able, and whatever handle you like. 


The Carpenter’s Manifesto 


Jeffrey Ehrlich and Marc Mannheimer 
1990; 336 pp. 


$19.95 ($22.95 postpaid) from Henry 
Holt and Co., P.O. Box 30135, Salt Lake 
City, UT 84130; 800/488-5233 

(or Whole Earth Access) . 


through the next steps to complete the 
job in Refinishing Furniture. 


There are many more, covering hand 
and power tools and lots of specific proj- 
ects. Some have a companion booklet 
you can take into the shop and others 
are linked to more detailed books, also 
available from Taunton. 

—David Burnor 


Wood Finishing 
Frank Klausz, 1985 
$39.95 ($42.45 postpaid) 
Making Mortise- 


and-Tenon Joints 
Frank Klausz, 1986 


$29.95 ($32.45 postpaid) 
Repairing Furniture 
Bob Flexner, 1987 


$29.95 ($32.45 postpaid) 


All from Taunton Press, 63 S. Main Street/ 
Box 5506, Newtown, CT 06470; 
800/888-8286. Information free. 
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By Richard Kadrey 


ideology and customs. Independent (indy) music is created by artists un- 
interested in compromise or, in many cases, traditional ideas about music 
distribution. Bypassing record stores almost completely, indy musicians net- 
work with other musicians and adventurous listeners through magazines, 
word of mouth and serendipity. 


A good way to keep up with the indy music scene is through mag 

Two of the best are Option (S15/year [6 issues] from Option§ / 
2345 Westwood Boulevard #2, los Angeles, CA 90Q 
year [10 issues] trom EAR Magazine, 13] Vari. 
York, NY 10013-1323). 


Room 905, New 


dise, tape $7.99; 
, CD $12.99; Critical 


Weingarten is one of the truly great 
“indy musicians working today. Laughing 

at Paradise moves from solo ambient elec- 
tronics to group pieces that skirt the edge of 
modern chamber music. Also recommended 
are his collaborations with Walter Whitney 
on Primitive Earth, and Critical Path, a 
breezier, jazz-tinged recording with hammer 
dulcimer player Joe Venegoni. 


Jeff Greinke 
Changing Skies, CD $12 from 5916 


laden landscapes of ambient music to urgent 
and edgy cityscapes. Occasional Eastern- 
iced percussion evokes a sort of future 
oody and intelligent. 


Vicki Richare y 
Parting the Waters, tape $10, CD 
$15; Quiet Touch, tape $10. Both 
from Third Stream Music Co., 7401 
SW 63rd Court, Miami, FL 33143. 


If Parting the Waters was on a major label 
with a big ad budget, you would already 
know Vicki Richards’ name, because she 
would be a star. Mining an area of sound 
somewhere between world music and modal 
jazz, Richards and her excellent band shine 
— bowing and drumming their way through 
tunes that will make you think of South Amer- 
ica one minute, then Africa, then the Carib- 


Richard Kadrey is the co-editor 
of the Whole Earth column in the 
San Francisco Chronicle. His sec- 
ond novel, Kamikaze L'Amour, is 
nearing completion. He sports 


tattoos and wears cowboy boots. 
— Howard Rheingold 
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toliferation of cheap multitrack cassette recorders, and inexpensive CD 
fg plants, has created a new music underground with its own language, 


8th Avenue NE, Seattle, WA 98105. 


Electronics that move seamlessly from the fog- 


bean, then the Middle East. Richards’ earlier 
Quiet Touch tape is more ambient in tone, 
but gives hints to her future directions. 


jam Karet Live, VHS vilae $20. 
All from Djam Karet/HC Produc- 

tions, P. O. Box 883, Claremont, 

CA 917171. 


The loose feel of psychedelic rock collides 
head on with the drive and tension of free 
jazz. Sometimes Djam Karet’s improvisational 
tendencies becalm them in a noisy backwater. 
But when they’re hot, they can n burn the paint 
right off your walls. 


Djam Karet have just released their first video, 
a simple recording of a live show with cuts 
from The Ritual Continues and Reflectio 
from the Firepool. The live setting gives 
their intricate sound a new tension and fi 


Master/Slave Relationship, 


Being Led Around By The Tongue, 

tape $10; CD $15. Both from Master. 
Slave Relationship, P. O. Box 19121, 
San Francisco, CA 94119-1211. 


Tough, erotic, poetic, driving. Debbied 


Ladd-Frith<. 
Music for Restaurants, tape $8; 
Objeckt 4, CD $15; Blackhouse, 
Material World, CD $14. All from 
Ladd-Frith, P. O. Box 967, Eureka, 
CA 95502. 


A restaurant with crystal chandeliers and lace 
tablecloths. The pate is excellent. But why do 
all the waiters have heads like insects and 
voices like kotos? They must be playing Julie 
Frith’s Music for Restaurants, mood music 
for the slightly deranged. 


The tape is on the infamous Ladd-Frith label, 
an indy house that specializes in electronic, 
industrial and abrasive rock. Their new sampler 
CD, Objeckt 4, contains highlights from 
some of their most interesting acts. Also new 


and recommended is Blackhouse’s Material 
World — a raw industrial recording, but with 
a Christian bent. Interesting stuff. 


Pamela Z 


Echolocation, tape $8 from ZED, 
1181 Valencia, San Francisco, 


CA 94110. 


San Francisco avant-Diva Pamela Z’s Echo- 
location uses simple techniques such as mul- 
-tiple delay lines and multitracking to create 
lustrous sonic landscapes using only Ms. Z’s 
astonishingly well-trained vocal cords. A cou- 
ple of more traditionally song-ish pieces are 
thrown in, with drums and a catchy hook and 
everything. But the star here isn’t the playing 
or the effects, but Pamela Z’s lovely voice. 


Brenda Hutchinson 


Seldom Still, tape $9.75 from Deep 
Listening, Oliveros Foundation, 156 
Hunter Street, Kingston, NY 12401. 


A Thai animal call becomes the voice that 
leads you through a landscape of regret and 
loneliness. Sampled and looped voices of 
street people, particularly older women — 
lost voices that few will listen to — talk of their 
lives. Touchy material that could turn easily 
into parody or insult, it does neither, but re- 
mains powertul, humane and stark| 


Radio Stigms 
Magnetic Products, tape $6 from 
Radio Stigmata, 4243 24th Street/ 
Suite 3, San Francisco, CA 94114. 


Imagination overcomes limited technology in 
this first tape release from Radio Stigmata. 
The music fits securely into the ambient move- 
ment; side one is dominated by gentle, semi- 
acoustic tones, while side two is metallic and 
edgy. The sound quality of this homemade tape 
is uneven; however, it’s an engaging debut. 


Robin Crutchfield 

Darkest Before Dawn, CD $13.50 
from Robin Crutchfield, 231 Thomp- 
son Street/Box 12, New York, 

NY 10012. 


Gothic without oppression; precise without 
pickiness. Former DNA keyboardist Crutch- 
field provides mood music for a church that 


able Southern might actually have something interesting 
e if only for their to say. 


From Acro 
2, tape $8, 
A Blue Girl: . 
tape $8, CD 
(VHS) $20. A 
Box 1591, Gar. 
92642-1591. 


Projekt is a small but 
California dabel — formi 
recent compilation, From 
Land No. 2, and one ban 
A Blue Girl. 


his Gray Land No. 
$14; Black Tape For 
haos of Desire, 
Fragments video 
m Projekt, P. O. 
rove, CA 


M&M Music 


Info free with SASE from M&M Music, 
Route 1/Box 55, Cove, OR 97824. 


be one of the most seamless compilation discs Electronics from the Northwest, featuring the 
music of Michael and Misha Chocholak. M&M 
has recently upgraded its production facilities 
in. from 4-track cassette to 8-track reel-to-reel. 
The sound is clean and lovely. M&M has a 
large library of tapes available, with every- 
thing from soothing New Age washes to 
frightening industrial assaults to demented 
rock. Recommended are ‘Das Devonian 
ag,’ ‘‘All Fire’s The Fire,’ ‘’Epidarus’’ and 
‘Red Spider, White Web,’”’ but try any of 
&M’s tapes. You won't be disappointed. m 


vocals, with little effort. The sound h 
trospective and moody; featured ban 
the disc are Area, Popol Vuh, Steve Roa 
and Slap. 


Black Tape For A Blue Girl is a treasure of 
band. Their sound is lush, full and beautiful, © 
which is not to say wimpy. This is beauty with 
an edge, perhaps even a slightly desperate 
air. Vicki Richards (see review above) supplies 
sensuous violin lines to A Chaos of Desire. 
Black Tape For A Blue Girl’s first video, Frag- 
ments, is a combination of quick-cutting 
MTV-style pyrotechnics and painterly video 
wallpaper. Both albums and video are 
recommended. 


Kit Watkins 

Thought Tones, CD $16.50 from Cu- 
neiform, P. O. Box 6517, Wheaton, 
MD 20906. 


Music as pure sound; sound as sculpture, an 
environment that encloses you. No melodies 
here, just thought tones, aural landscapes 
where your imagination can wander where 
it wants (or demands). 


Botanic 
A Garden 
$8.47, CDS 
tor, tape $8.2 
from Deep Music 
Street/13th Floor 
Angele: 


‘arthly Delights, tape 
5; Strange Afttrac- 
$14.25. Both 
56 S..S 


BS 


autass: 
} 


LP PF 


amp finger around the 
crystal wine glass. Hear it sing? Ta 
bow, one infinitely long and made 
and a fractal. Like the glass, you can ph 
fractal, running the bow along its bifurcat 
edge, like a musical saw whose tiny shark 
teeth are microscopic musical saws holding 
still smaller saws. Botanica’s music sounds the 
way a fractal looks: complex, fractured, utterly 
mysterious. And they’ ve just released a second 
fractal music recording, Strange Attractor, 
that’s every bit as good as the first. 
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ALL ME MR. GATTO, PLEASE. Twenty-six years ag) 


aupabics of English language and iterate: but that isn’t what I do 
at all. What I teach is school, and I win awards doing it. 


Teaching means many different things, but six lessons are common to 
schoolteaching from Harlem to Hollywood. You pay for these lessons in 
more ways than you can imagine, so you might as well know what they are: 


The first lesson I teach is: ‘Stay in the class where you belong.” I don't 
know who decides that my kids belong there but that’s not my business. 
The children are numbered so that if any get away they can be returned 
to the right class. Over the years the variety of ways children are num- 
bered has increased dramatically, until it is hard to see the human being 
under the burden of numbers he carries. Numbering children is a big 
nd very profitable business, though what the business is designed 

5: accomplish is elusive. 


ly case, again, that's not my business. My job is to make the kids 
t.— being locked in together, I mean — or at the minimum, en- 
». If things go well, the kids can’t imagine themselves anywhere 
y envy and fear the better classes and have contempt for the 
asses. So the class mostly keeps itself in good marching ordé 
2al lesson of any rigged competition like school. You come * 


New York State 
Teacher of the 
Year, 1991 
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The second lesson I teach kids is to turn on and off like a light switch. 
I demand that they become totally involved in my lessons, jumping up . 
and down in their seats with anticipation, competing vigorously with 
each other for my favor. But when the bell rings I insist that they drop 
the work at once and proceed quickly to the next work station. Nothing 
important is ever finished in my class, nor in any other class I know of. 


The lesson of bells is that no work is worth finishing, so why care too 
deeply about anything? Bells are the secret logic of schooltime; their 
argument is inexorable; bells destroy the past and future, converting 
every interval into a sameness, as an abstract map makes every living 
mountain and river the same even though they are not. Bells in 
each undertaking with indifference. 


Pitot otal eter 


The third lesson I teach you is to surrender your will to a pi 
chain of command. Rights may be granted or withheld, bj 

without appeal. As a schoolteacher I intervene in man 
Rane issuing a ites for those I deem legitimate, or: 
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cent show of enthusiasm. Of the 
millions of things of value to learn, 
I decide what few we have time 
for. The choices are mine. Curi- 
-osity has no important place in 
my work, only conformity. 


Bad kids fight against this, of 
course, trying openly or covertly 
to make decisions for themselves 
about what they will learn. How 
can we allow that and survive as 
schoolteachers? Fortunately there 
are procedures to break the will 
of those who resist. 


This is another way I teach the 
lesson of dependency. Good peo- 
ple wait for a teacher to tell them 
what to do. This is the most impor- 
tant lesson of all, that we must wait 
for other people, better trained 
than ourselves, to make the mean- 
ings of our lives. It is no exag- 
geration to say that our entire 
economy depends upon this les- 
son being learned. Think of what 
would fall apart if kids weren't 
trained in the dependency lesson: 
The social-service businesses 
could hardly survive, including 
the fast-growing counseling in- 
dustry; commercial entertainment 
of all sorts, along with television, 
would wither if people remem- 
bered. how to make their own fun; 
the food services, restaurants and 
prepared-food warehouses would 
shrink if people returned to mak- 
ing their own meals rather than 
depending on strangers to cook 
for them. Much of modern law, 
medicine, and engineering would 
go, too — the clothing business 
as well — unless a guaranteed 
supply of helpless people poured 
out of our schools each year. 
We've built a way of life that 
depends on people doing what 
they are told because they don’t 
know any other way. For God's 
sake, let's not rock that boat! 


In lesson five I teach that your 

self-respect should depend on an 
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observer's measure of your worth. 
My kids are constantly evaluated 
and judged. A monthly report, 
impressive in its precision, is sent 
into students’ homes to spread 
approval or to mark exactly — 
down to a single percentage point 
— how dissatisfied with their chil- 
dren parents should be. Although 
some people might be surprised 


how little time or reflection goes 


into making up these records, the 
cumulative weight of the objec- 
tive-seeming documents estab- 
lishes a profile of defect which 


compels a child to arrive at cer- 


tain decisions about himself and 
his future based on the casual 
judgment of strangers. 


Self-evaluation — the staple of 
every major philosophical system 
that ever appeared on the planet 
— is never a factor in these 
things. The lesson of report 
cards, grades, and tests is that 
children should not trust them- 
selves or their parents, but must 
rely on the evaluation of certified 
officials. People need to be told 
what they are worth. 


In lesson six I teach children that 
they are being watched. I keep 
each student under constant sur- 
veillance and so do my colleagues. 
There are no private spaces for 
children; there is no private time. 
Class change lasts 300 seconds to 
keep promiscuous fraternization 
at low levels. Students are en- 
couraged to tattle on each other, 
even to tattle on their parents. Of 
course I encourage parents to 
file their own child’s wayward- 
ness, too. 


I assign “homework” so that this 
surveillance extends into the 
household, where students might 
otherwise use the time to learn 
something unauthorized, perhaps 
from a father or mother, or by 
apprenticing to some wiser per- 
son in the neighborhood. 


The lesson of constant surveil- 
lance is that no one can be trust- 
ed, that privacy is not legitimate 
Surveillance is an ancient urgency 
among certain influential think- 
ers; it was a central prescription 
set down by Calvin in the Insti- 
tutes, by Plato in the Republic, 
by Hobbes, by Comte, by Francis 
Bacon. All these childless men 
discovered the same thing: Chil- 
dren must be closely watched if 
you want to keep a society under 
central control. 


L, is the great triumph of school- 
ing that among even the best of 
my fellow teachers, and among 
even the best parents, there is 


only a small number who can im- 


agine a different way to do things. 


Yet only a very few lifetimes ago 


things were different in the United 
States: originality and variety 
were common currency; our free- 
dom from regimentation made us 
the miracle of the world; social 
class boundaries were relatively 
easy to cross; our citizenry was 
marvelously confident, inventive, 
and able to do many things inde- 
pendently, to think for themselves. 
We were something, all by our- 
selves, as individuals. 


It only takes about 50 contact 


hours to transmit basic literacy 
and math skills well enough that 
kids can be self-teachers from 
then on. The cry for “basic skills’ 
practice is a smokescreen behind 
which schools preempt the time 
of children for twelve years and 
teach them the six lessons I’ve 
just taught you. 


We've had a society increasingly 
under central control in the United 
States since just before the Civil 
War: the lives we lead, the clothes 
we wear, the food we eat, and the 
green highway signs we drive by 
from coast to coast are the prod- 


ucts of this central control. So, | 
too, I think, are the epidemics of 


drugs, suicide, divorce, violence, . 


cruelty, and the hardening of class 
into caste in the U.S., products of 
the dehumanization of our lives, 
the lessening of individual and 
family importance that central 
control imposes. | 


Without a fully active role in 
community life you cannot devel- 
op into a complete human being. 
Aristotle taught that; surely he 
was right. Look around you or 
look into the mirror; that is the 
demonstration. 


“School” is an essential support 
system for a vision of social en- 
gineering that condemns most 
people to be subordinate stones 
in a pyramid that narrows to a 
control point as it ascends. 

~ “School” is an artifice which 
makes such a pyramidal social 
order seem inevitable (although 
such a premise is a fundamental 
betrayal of the American Revo- 
lution). In colonial days and 

- through the period of the early 
Republic we had no schools to 
speak of. And yet the promise 
of democracy was beginning 

to be realized. We turned our 
backs on this promise by bring- 
ing to life the ancient dream 

of Egypt — compulsory training 
in subordination for everybody. 
Compulsory schooling — that 
was the secret Plato reluctantly 
transmitted in the Republic when 
he laid down the plans for total 
state control of human life. 


The current debate about wheth- 
er we should have a national cur- 
riculum is phony — we already 
have one, locked up in the six 
lessons I’ve told you about and 

a few more I've spared you. This 
curriculum produces moral and 
intellectual paralysis, and no 
curriculum of content will be suf- 
ficient to reverse its bad effects. 


What is under discussion is a 
great irrelevancy. 


None of this is inevitable, you 


know. None of it is impregnable 


to change. We do have a choice 
in how we bring up young people 
— there is no one right way. There 


is no “international competition” 


that compels our existence, diffi- 
cult as that is to even think about 
in the face of a constant media 
barrage of myth to the contrary. 
In every important material re- 
spect our nation is self-sufficient. 
If we gained a non-material phi- 
losophy that found meaning 
where it is genuinely located — 
in families, friends, the passage 
of seasons, in nature, in simple 
ceremonies and rituals, in curi- 
osity, generosity, compassion, 
and service to others, in a decent 
independence and privacy — then 


we would be truly self-sufficient. 


How did these awful places, these 
“schools,” come about? As we 
know them, they are a by-product 
of the two “Red Scares” of 1848 
and 1919, when powerful interests 
feared a revolution among our 
industrial poor, and partly they 
are the result of the revulsion 
with which old-line families 
regarded the waves of Celtic, 
Slavic, and Latin immigration — 
and the Catholic religion — after 
1845. And certainly a third con- 
tributing cause can be found in 
the revulsion with which these 
same families regarded the free 
movement of Africans through 
the society after the Civil War. 


Look again at the six lessons of 
school. This is training for per- 
manent underclasses, people 
who are to be deprived forever of 
finding the center of their own 
special genius. And it is training 
shaken loose from even its own 


original logic — to regulate the 


OOK again 

at the six 
lessons of school. This is 
training for permanent 
underclasses, people 
who are to be deprived 
forever of finding the 
center of their own 
special genius, And it is 
training shaken loose 
from even its own 
original logic — to 


regulate the poor. 


poor. Since the 1920s the growth 
of the well-articulated school 


' bureaucracy, and the less visible 


growth of a horde of industries 
that profit from schooling exactly 


-as it is, have enlarged schooling's 


original grasp to seize the sons 
and daughters of the middle class. 


Is it any wonder Socrates was 
outraged at the accusation that 
he took money to teach? Even 
then, philosophers saw clearly 
the inevitable direction the pro- 


fessionalization of teaching would 


take, preempting the teaching 
function that belongs to all in a 
healthy community; belongs, in- 
deed, most clearly to yourself, 
since nobody else cares as much 
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FTER an adult 
lifetime spent in 
teaching school I believe 
the method of schooling 
is the only real content 
it has. Don't be fooled 
into thinking that good 
curricula or good equip- 
ment or good teachers 
are the critical deter- 
minants of your son and 


daughter's schooltime. 


about your destiny. Professional 
teaching tends to another serious 
error. It makes things that are 
inherently easy to leam, like read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, diffi- 
cult — by insisting they be taught 
by pedagogical procedures. 


With lessons like the ones I teach 
day after day, is it any wonder we 
have the national crisis we face 
today? Young people indifferent 
to the adult world and to the fu- 
ture; indifferent to almost every- 
thing except the diversion of toys 
and violence? Rich or poor, school- 
children cannot concentrate on 
anything for very long. They 
have a poor sense of time past 
and to come; they are mistrustful 
of intimacy (like the children of 
divorce they really are); they hate 
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solitude, are cruel, materialistic, 
dependent, passive, violent, timid 
in the face of the unexpected, 
addicted to distraction. 


All the peripheral tendencies of 
childhood are magnified to a gro- 
tesque extent by schooling, whose 
hidden curriculum prevents ef- 
fective personality development. 
Indeed, without exploiting the 
fearfulness, selfishness, and inex- 
perience of children our schools 
could not survive at all, nor could 
I as a certified schoolteacher. 


“Critical thinking” is a term we 
hear frequently these days as a 
form of training which will herald 
a new day in mass schooling. It 
certainly will, if it ever happens. 
No common school that actually 
dared teach the use of dialectic, 
heuristic, and other tools of free 
minds could last a year without 
being torn to pieces. 


Institutional schoolteachers are 
destructive to children’s develop- 
ment. Nobody survives the Six- 
Lesson Curriculum unscathed, 
not even the instructors. The meth- 
od is deeply and profoundly anti- 
educational. No tinkering will fix 
it. In one of the great ironies of 
human affairs, the massive re- 
thinking that schools require 
would cost so much less than we 
are spending now that it is not 
likely to happen. First and fore- 
most, the business I am in is a 
jobs project and a contract-letting 
agency. We cannot afford to save 
money, even to help children. 


At the pass we've come to his- 
torically, and after 26 years of 
teaching, I must conclude that 
one of the only alternatives on 
the horizon for most families is to 
teach their own children at 
home. Small, de-institutionalized 
schools are another. Some form 
of free-market system in public - 
schooling is the likeliest place to 
look for answers. But the near 
impossibility of these things for 


\ . : 


the shattered families of the poor, 
and for too many on the fringes 
of the economic middle class, 
foretell that the disaster of Six- 
Lesson Schools is likely to 
continue. 


After an adult lifetime spent in 
teaching school I believe the 
method of schooling is the only 
real content it has. Don’t be fooled 
into thinking that good curricula 
or good equipment or good teach- 
ers are the critical determinants 
of your son and daughter's school- 
time. All the pathologies we've 
considered come about in large 
measure because the lessons of 
school prevent children from 
keeping important appointments 
with themselves and their families, 
to learn lessons in self-motivation, 
perseverance, self-reliance, cour- 
age, dignity and love — and, of 
course, lessons in service to 
others, which are among the key 
lessons of home life. 


Thirty years ago these things 
could still be learned in the time 
left after school. But television 
has eaten most of that time, and a 
combination of television and the 
stresses peculiar to two-income 
or single-parent families have 
swallowed up most of what used 
to be family time. Our kids have 
no time left to grow up fully 
human, and only thin-soil waste- 
lands to do it in. 


A future is rushing down upon 
our culture which will insist that 
all of us learn the wisdom of non- 
material experience; this future 
will demand, as the price of sur- 
vival, that we follow a pace of 
natural life economical in mater- 
ial cost. These lessons cannot be 
learned in schools as they are. 
School is like starting life with 

a 12-year jail sentence in which 
bad habits are the only curri- 
culum truly learned. I teach 
school and win awards doing it. 


_T should know. @ 


A Life Worth Living 


letters reveal the private side (in some 
cases the private parts) of public person- 


alities. John Holt was a well-known 


champion of education innovation who 


fought courageously to make schools 


better. He also worried about making a 


living and paid a lot of attention to the 
royalties he got from his books. In this 
collection of Holt’s letters, he comes 


across as a person seriously interested in 


doing something about education and 


as an almost compulsive letter-writer who 


machine-gunned letters to his friends, 
people he knew and people he didn’t 


know. Like all such collections, the book 


is weak on narrative development but 


strong on characterization. Worth read- 


ing for those involved in the Herculean 


and Sisyphean ordeal of educating the. 


young and not-so-young. 
—Arthur Asa Berger 


When you suggest to teachers themselves 


that they should have final authority and 


responsibility in their classrooms, most of 


them reject that idea. They don’t want to 
have to decide what to do, and bear the 


responsibility if it doesn’t work. They want 
someone else to tell them what to do, and 
to take the responsibility if it doesn’t work. 


Oh, they are indeed like children — but 


the kind of timid, frightened, neurotic 
children that you see now and then, but 
not very often. Since | myself was a fairly 
timid and mostly self-hating young person 
at age 20 or so, | know what kind of time 
and effort, and good luck, it takes to get 
out of that way of thinking about oneself. 
The chances of most teachers finding them- 
selves in a life situation that might make 
such an effort possible are again about 
one ina million. There is no way, other 
than the way | proposed above, which 
most teachers would angrily reject and 
fight with all their strength, to make the 
average school into a place where that 
kind of thing could happen. 


Nobody anywhere in education has worked 
longer or harder than | have to try to give 
teachers — by making them the bosses in 
their classrooms — the trust they need in 
themselves, or the chance to gain, as | 
did, that kind of trust from their own ex- 
periences. In fact, nobody else is saying 
this at all — not that | have heard. ‘’Make 
teachers the bosses in their own classrooms’ ’ 
is as radical an idea as ‘’Make children 
the bosses of their own learning.’ No one 
wants to hear it, least of all teachers. 


| don’t think that the proportion of teachers 
who dislike or like children is very different 
from what it is among most people in this 
country, so the proportion of people who 
like children, in colleges of education, is 


A Life Worth Living 


(Selected Letters of John Holt) 
Susannah Sheffer, Editor. 1990; 285 pp. 


$1 8.95 (520.95 postpaid) from Ohio 
State University Press, 180 Pressey Hall, 
1070 Carmack Road, Columbus, OH 
43210-1002; 614/292-6930 


about what it is elsewhere — maybe 10% 
at most. The trouble is that most of the 
people who really like and trust children, 
or even who find them interesting, do not 
stay long in schools — it is simply too pain- 
ful to have to work, day after day, side by 
side with people who feel just the other way. 


There is a very important difference be- 
tween the fantasy play of the girls and 
that of the boys [in the book], that the girls 
draw their fantasies, or many of them, out 
of their experience of real life, whereas 
the boys draw theirs off the TV screen. 


Complete 
Home Storage 


Assuming that the problem isn’t obsessive 


collecting or an overdue garage sale, 
you may find this well-illustrated book 
useful as a means of enlarging your 


home without actually making it bigger. 
(Europeans and boat-living folks already 
know all about most of this.) One good 


photograph may inspire you to solve a 


Concealed pull-down 
The space between the 
joists in this basement 
makes room for an over- 
head pull-down compart- 
ment, an easily accessible 


hiding place for ski boots or 
other gear. Outdoor cloth- 
ing for rain and cold weather 
hangs ona metal closet rod 
just below the pull-down. 


classic problem, such as what to do with 


sleeping bags when you're not on the 


trail. Many clever schemes shown. could 


No wasted space 
under this sink 


Most bathroom cabinets 
have one large space un- 
der the sink, often stuffed 
with layers of bottles, 
sponges, bath toys, and 
packages of toilet tissue— 
none of which is easy to 
reach or see. _ 

One simple solution is 
to build drawers that wrap 
around the sink and its 
plumbing. Each drawer 
has a curving rear, cut 
from 18-gauge sheet metal 
and fastened to the sides 
and bottom with sheet- 
metal screws. 


also be included in new construction, of 
course, mitigating much of the feeling of 
clutter that plagues many smaller new 
homes that have been ineptly designed 
as shrunken versions of older, wastrel 
styles. Presented in the expected, impec- 
cable Sunset manner. —J. Baldwin 


Complete Home Storage 
Don Vandervort, Editor. 1989; 248 pp. 


$14.95 ($17.45 postpaid) from Sunset 
Publishing Corporation/Attn.: Mail Order, 
80 Willow Road, Menlo Park, CA 94025 
(or Whole Earth Access) 
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Women At Work 


N 1985, HAVING RECENTLY RETURNED FROM LEBANON and needing 
to be in Central London to attend some professional courses, I decided to 


take up the position of Director of Nursing Services at an 80-bed nursing 


home. For various reasons, all of them inexcusable, the home had fallen 


into a state of disrepair and neglect. Elderly residents, too many of them 


for the meager, untrained staff to cope 
with, were existing in conditions that 
can only be described as Dickensian. 
Long gone were any traces of 
human dignity. Incontinence 
was ignored; the smell was awful. 
The more infirm and bedridden 
were covered in suppurating 
bedsores and ulcers. 


Most ambulatory residents sat 
and stared vacantly at that great 
anaesthetizer, the blaring tele- 
vision, seeing nothing, hearing 
nothing. Forgotten by family as 
well as the system, they had long 
since been dropped unceremo- 
niously from the mainstream of 
life, joining that large race of in- 
visible people — the homeless, 
the mentally ill, the emotionally 
damaged, those down on their 
luck, and, of course, the aged. 


Everyone was dressed from a 
central laundry pool. Sections 
were marked ‘‘Female dresses: 
Large-Small’’; ‘‘Mens’ shirts: 
Large-Small’’; ‘‘Mens’ under- 
pants: Large-Small.’’ All vests 
were '‘Large-Small unisex.’’ I felt 
the way I had when confronted 
with the sight of 40,000 Cam- 
bodian refugees lying on the 
ground: where in the world do I start? 


But remembering what I had learned 
from that experience, that something 
negative could be transformed — and 


_ rapidly — into something positive, we 
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set to: scrubbing floors, sewing cheer- 
ful curtains, hanging colorful pictures 
on the newly painted walls, speaking 
with local clergy, hiring new doctors, 
rounding up volunteers, contacting 
schools and encouraging children to 
come in to sing, dance and befriend. 
And breaking down the walls of silence 
and prejudice, bridging generation 
gaps. All the while we were nursing, 
and watching, as, slowly, individual 
characteristics began to emerge in 
residents beginning to remember 
who they were again. Tasting food 
and smelling flowers, they saw 

the colors of life once more. 


Having nursed so many children, I 
was at a loss at first as to how to 
stimulate these elderly people into 
taking a real interest in a pastime or 
hobby. After all, at the age of 80 or 

90, who wants terribly cheerful nurses 
trying to teach one such things? 


One day I showed some of my photo- 
graphs of Vietnamese, Thai, Cambo- 
dian and Ethiopian children to a group 
of residents, and gave a talk on their 
needs. From my days with Save the 
Children Fund I knew that an ongoing 
need in many parts of the world was 
for knitted blankets. I was astonished 
at the effect this talk produced. A 


group of five women got together and - 
_ said they would knit squares, have 


them sewn together for blankets, 
and how many did I need? 


So began the most prodigious knit- 


ting production line I have ever come 
across. Rose, the self-proclaimed 
_'‘whip-cracker’’ of the group, 96 years 
young, with her sharp intelligent eyes 
and even sharper tongue, kept every- 
one on their toes. Occasionally her 
blanket square became a bedsock half- 
way through, carried on as a blanket 
square again and then wound up being 
a doll’s dress, all on the same ball of 
wool. But no matter, nobody dared 
stop her. 


Margaret, 88 years old, stood all of 
four feet ten inches high. What she 
lacked in height she more than made 
up for with her gentle smiles and 
quiet encouragement of the others. 
Her knitting was done on large nee- 
dles and thick wool as her eyes were 
‘beginning to peg out,” as she laugh- 
ingly put it. } 
Hilda had been profoundly deaf since 
falling off a horse at the age of 28. 
Now 91, she sat knitting away happily 
in her silent world, the only person 
who never got involved in the poli- 
ticking and arguments that occasion- 
ally broke out. Everyone used to tell 
their troubles to Hilda, knowing that 
the little bits of news and gossip im- 
parted were quite safe with her. 


Maude was cursed with Alzheimer’s 
disease, which, of course, was pun- 
ishing for her family to see. But in 
fact, 89-year-old Maude lived in a 
wondrously oblivious state. As life 
swirled on around her, she smiled, 
sang old Cockney songs, left foot tap- 
ping constantly. A regular nudge from 
Hilda on one side, or a gentle help- 
ing hand from Margaret on the other, 
would keep Maude’s knitting needles 
clicking. 

Eleanor made up the fifth member of 
our busy group. All the nurses dearly 
loved Eleanor. Ninety-four years of age, 
blind for the past 25 years, she had 
survived the amputation of her right 
leg at the age of 91. We all dreaded 
the upcoming possibility that she 
might have to have the other leg off, 
due to circulatory problems. Eleanor 
was a very pretty, feminine woman. 
She sat in her wheelchair with the 
group, listening carefully to the con- 


versation, her head tilted to one side. 
She regularly chipped in with a laugh, 
a joke, always a kind word for every- 
one. Her favorite color was blue. Not 
only did she always wear blue, but 
that was the color of wool that she 
always knitted as well. 


These five ladies knitted 16 children’s 
blankets and 34 adult blankets within 
a few months. I was so impressed that 
I wrote to a nursing friend who was in 
a refugee camp in Sudan. I sent her a 
few knitted pieces and asked her to 
have some photos taken of the chil- 
dren using them. 


Rose said to me one day: ‘‘You know, 
Matron, people think that we are just 
a bunch of silly old women sitting in 
a corner knitting bedsocks and pink 
rabbits that no one needs or wants. 
But you bring some more wool and 
I'll train more knitters.’’ Soon, all of 
these women were off the many medi- 
cations they had been taking until a 
few weeks before. Often, when re- 
minded that it was lunchtime, they 
would decline, saying they were much 
too busy to go to the dining room, 
‘but a few sandwiches would do fine.’’ 


One day the doctor came to examine 
Eleanor’s leg. ‘‘Don’t bother me now, 
doctor, Iam much too busy,’ was the 
only response he received on asking 
about the pain in her leg. He took 
her name off the list for surgery. 


The women are still at the home, 

still knitting. Two of them write to 
me regularly, telling me about who 
has since joined their group. Rose died 
peacefully in her sleep in February of 
this year. Her son sent me a pair of 


‘beautifully knitted bedsocks that she 


had made for me for Christmas. One 
of them looks suspiciously like a 
blanket square halfway down, but. 

I love them dearly. 


I think of those women in London 
when I watch the homeless in our 
cities, the poor and the hungry all 
over the Third World: people grad- 
ually being left out of the mainstream 
of life. No miracles are needed. Just 
the collective will to do something 


’ about it. = 


Anne Watts is a nurse- 


midwife with a long 
career in caring for the 
victims of poverty, hun- 
ger, war, and natural 
catastrophe. She is cur- 
rently assigned toa 
military hospital just 
outside Riyadh, Saudi 
Arabia. Watts wrote this 
piece for Share Interna- 
tional, which contains 
“news of positive devel- 
opments in the transfor- 
mation of our world”: 
$27.50 (10 issues/year) 
from P. O. Box 971, 
North Hollywood, CA 
91603; 818/785-6300. 
—Sarah Satterlee 
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WHAT'S 
GRANDMOTE 


EING A MOTHER is a career without a future. One day the children walk 
away and none of the former dynamics work. So mothers and mothers-in- 


_law anxiously await grandchildren. They can begin all over again. Or they 


could before they were declared obsolete. 


The young always feel they know 
more, and know better, than their 
elders. But today’s young carry 
it even further. 


Today’s parents of small children 
seem to think they’ve discovered 
humanity, rejecting totally what 
their parents knew, while 
accepting that their 
own children are not 
%.. only wise, but 
also wonderful. 
This attitude is 
worth looking 
into. Is it a great 
leap forward, or 
a huge mistake? 


A few years ago, 

I was on an air- 

®. plane, returning 
from visiting my 
‘daughter and new 

-¥ grandson. The airline- 

. produced magazine cover 
featured a smiling couple: 
child-care consultants. The blurb 
said something like, ‘‘What your par- 
ents didn’t tell you about child care, . 
because they didn’t know.’’ The feel-: 
ings aroused by this statement were 
not entirely positive and pleasant. 


Consultants show up wherever 
there’s anyone willing to pay for 
their opinion. Of course, they have 
to claim to know more than grand- 
parents, who give opinions free. 


I could dismiss the child-care con- 
sultants. Then along came Alice 
Miller, who is not to be dismissed. 
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For Your Own Good is probably the 
worst for a parent to read. It gives an 
overview of the crushing, horrible 
things done to children in the past. 


Some, but by no means all, of the | 
ways to injure the tender psyche of 
the child had fallen into disuse by 
the birth of my first child in 1941.1. 
listened to Dr. Spock: fed the baby 
every four hours, made sure he in- 
gested enough milk, was dry, no pin 
sticking him, and back to bed. I read 
the latest theories. When Louie was 
teething, my mother-in-law wanted 
me to rub paregoric on his gums. I 
consulted the doctor, who said, ‘‘It 
won't help, but it won’t hurt.’’ I did 
not do it. No old wives’ tales for me. 
I knew better than she. Evolution. 


I dealt with my children according 
to the teaching of the times. These 
were also the times of Hitler, and 
Alice Miller examines his life in 
depth. According to her analysis, 
when a child he had no advocate 
whatsoever. (An advocate is what she 
feels strongly that the child within 
each of us needs, and is not provided 
by traditional psychotherapy.} 


Miller left her psychiatric practice 

to write her books, and I’m glad she - 
did. But I am not comfortable with 
all of her ideas. Let me see if I can 
reason through my feelings. 


-When my children were small, par- 


ents saw their role as shaping and 
containing children. We were past 
the time when children were to be 
seen and not heard. But we parents 


had the last word. We were the 
bosses, so to speak. 


If a child wanted five drinks of water 
after being put to bed, we inter- 
preted the need as thirst, only, and 
we knew that the child was not that 
thirsty. Today’s parents think on a 
broader scale, and may sit and chat 
for a while with the child, to allevi- 
ate loneliness. They are better par- 
ents than we were. They answer the 
child’s needs better than we did. 


But is it not possible that a child's 
‘‘need’’ may include controlling 
others? Or does he ‘‘need’’ to set up 
his toy city between two or three 
adults attempting a conversation? 
Are the needs of others not to be 
considered? Does the world work 
this way? 


The relationship between parent and 

child is not one of equality. Parents 

have superior intellect and problem- 

solving skills, not to mention that 

they’ve inhabited this terrain longer, 
so they understand the rules better. 

- Children cannot care for themselves 

or make wise decisions, which is 

why nature has built nurturance 

for the young into humans. 


The job of a mother is to teach the 
child to do without her. She readies 
the child to get along with other 
humans who are not as emotionally 
involved with and favorably biased 
toward him. She prepares the child 
for the shock that the larger world 
is indifferent to him. And she does 
him a grave disservice if she con- 
_dones actions which make him dis- 
liked and ultimately avoided. 


In The Drama of the Gifted Child, 
Alice Miller spoke of the hurts that 
come to a child because of parents 
more limited than the child. But 
later, in Banished Knowledge, she 
spoke of all children and all parents. 


In the latter book, in a section titled 
‘'The Awakening,’ Miller recounts 
the story of Daniel, his mother, and 
her mother. Three-year-old Daniel 
goes to stay with Grandmother for 
two days. Mother is apprehensive 


because she knows that her mother 

is strong on ‘‘discipline and attached 
a: ) 

great importance to good manners.’ 


There is a generation clash between 
Grandmother, who gently restrains 
Daniel from helping himself from the 
serving bowl without asking permis- 
sion, and Daniel who, at the end of 
the visit, gets into his mother’s car 
saying, ‘‘I don’t want to stay with 
Grandma any more. She hurt me.’ 


This mother, of whom Miller speaks 
approvingly, failed to teach her child 
that there is a larger world in which 
things might be done differently. 
She could have played a game with 
Daniel about going to Grandma's. 
She certainly knew how it would 
be, having been raised by this 
woman. Did she talk to her mother 
about their differing views of child- 
rearing? If she did nothing to pre- 
pare Daniel for the difference, she 
was remiss in her duty as a mother. 


After Grandma tried to restrain Dan- 
iel, he threw down his spoon and 
had a tantrum. He then recovered 
himself and questioned his grandma 
about her actions. He made good 
sense in his questioning, and I wish 
such unrestrained powers of expres- 
sion to all children. And Grandma 
answered well. She didn’t say, ‘‘Mind 
your tongue,’”’ or ‘‘Because I said so.’’ 
She said that he must learn man- 
ners ‘‘because one needs them.’’ 


Then Daniel said, ‘‘I don’t need 
them. With Mommy I can eat when 
I’m hungry.’ So Daniel doesn’t need 
manners, as long as Mommy is the 


only one in his life. Is that the idea? 


If Daniel wants to avoid Grandma 
because she hurt him, where is the 
world which Daniel will inhabit 
willingly? 


I feel strange to find myself quib- 
bling with one who has dedicated 
her life to being an advocate for chil- 
dren. I thought, and still think, of 
myself as an advocate for children. 


My childbearing years stretched from 
1941 to 1963. My thinking did not 
remain stationary during that time. 


| Mary Ann DuMond is a 


69-year-old mother of 
nine (grandmother of 
more than nine), whose 
syndicated weekly col- 
umn, “Growing Pains,” 
ran from 1950 to 1960 
in indiana Catholic & 
Record. Since that 
time, she has taught in 
the public schools of 
Indiana, Illinois, and 
California. 

—Howard Rheingold 
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I read the works of Maria Montes- 
sori, and for my last child had the 
stairs carpeted, so they could be 
negotiated with less fear of falling, 
making a playpen unnecessary. 


During the sixties I attended college, 
and in 1969 obtained a teaching 
license. 


I was shocked at what I saw as a 
teacher, which I'd been blind to as a 
parent. There was a teacher who 
shrieked and threw erasers at the 
students. The problem was solved 
by moving her classroom away from 
the entrance, so visitors would not 
see and hear her. 


My third-grade class of eight-year- 
olds went to the restroom twice a 
day. I devised games which would 
make it possible for them to ap- 
proach the required total silence in 
the halls. One game had us counting 
silently, after I called ‘‘one.’’ The 
winner had the count which corre- 
sponded most closely to my count. 
The games weren't working. 


I asked for suggestions. A girl offered: 
‘‘When we’re back in the room, you 
should just say, ‘Whoever talked, 
stand up. I think they’d do it, be- 
cause I think this class is honest.’ I 
tried for an atmosphere of honesty, 
and refused to act on any tattled 
information. 


One night there was a TV program 
that featured the birth of a lamb. 
They were full of questions the next 
day. The answers, I knew, could get 
me into trouble. But what good is 
a teacher who refuses to answer a 
question? I answered. My contract 
was not renewed. The principal 
said, ‘'I defended you when the 
parents came.’ And what had they 
complained of? Their children 
were becoming too open. 


Don't I sound like Alice Miller? 
Then why am I quibbling with her? 


In The Grace of Great Things, Robert 
Grudin says a couple of things that 
seem to apply to the situation. ‘‘In 
agreeing that we are modern, we 
have become perhaps the only age 
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that has ever, self-consciously and 
unanimously, defined itself against 
the face of history.’ Today’s parents, 
being ‘‘modern,’’ throw out any prior 
knowledge concerning child-rear- 
ing. And with the knowledge go 

the grandparents. 


Grudin also says, ‘‘Appreciating 
continuity is one of the few legiti- 
mate ways of transcending ideology.’ 
This after he has explained that 
philosophy is open-ended, while 


ideology is a closed system. Alice 


Miller has a philosophy of child- 
rearing. I protest against the trend 
to make it an ideology. 


The children we raised were more 
socially acceptable than today’s 
children, and society was also more 
tolerant. Today’s parents worry 
about very real dangers abroad in 
the world. Here is a danger within 
their power to mitigate. Most adults 
in the world today dislike and resent 
children who are allowed to take 
over a public place and destroy the 
enjoyment of all present save, possi- 
bly, the parents. I recently read a 
letter to the editor, offering advice 
on avoiding disruptive children in 
restaurants. The advice: ask to be 
seated in the smoking section. 


Today’s parents are right to refuse 
many of the child-care practices of 
my generation. But they should still 
be the boss, in command, the leader. 
And the child needs more, not less, 
instruction on how to operate in to- 
day’s society. Parents often are not 
in command, not that it has become 
an equal relationship. Far from it. 


I have heard children mock parents, 
call to them demandingly, and be 
outraged when the parent didn’t 
hear or respond. What’s going to 
happen here? Will the child come 
to some enlightenment and say, ‘'I 
realize I have been treating you 
without respect, even though you 
accord me respect. I resolve to 


do so no more?”’ 


You wanna bet? 


Grandparents used to have a second 
chance when the grandchildren 


ye 


came along. The old saw was that 
you could spoil them and send 
them home. But today, we dare not 
speak to these children for fear that 
we will say the dreaded, forbidden, 
pornographic N word. 


What’s a Nazi Grandmother to do? 


Grandparents know something: 
they know their own children. They 
know the characteristics of the child 
they raised, and often that soft- 
spoken, infinitely patient parent 
dealing with their grandchildren 
does not resemble that child. I 
think that my grandchildren have a 
right to the truth of the parent, 
rather than to a stuck-on sweetness. 


When my daughter, Kate, was born, 


we thought to call her Cathy. But 
one glance, and it was obvious: here 
was not Cathy, but Kate. She looked 


_ like an Irish cop. The only one of 


nine children born with such defi- 
nite characteristics. 


Later, when she went around the 
table, pouring milk, she’d demand, 
‘Say when.’’ Her brothers knew the 
game and were not about to let her 
win. They'd say, ‘‘That’s enough,’’ 
or ‘‘Stop.’’ But she would not stop 
until they said, ‘‘When.’’ 


Now, Kate is the mother of Timmy 
and Inny. Recently, as we talked long 
distance, she remonstrated mildly 
with one of the boys. ‘‘What’s he 
doing?’’ I asked. ‘‘He’s throwing a 
little wooden hammer in the air, 
and it’s coming down on my head.’ 
That is not Kate! And Timmy and 
Inny deserve the real Kate. She is a 
wonderful person with a great sense 
of humor. I cannot ever remember 
anyone expressing dislike for her. 
Does she think that there is some- 
thing unacceptable about her as a 
mother, so that she needs to act like 
someone else? 


Alice Miller seems to infer that 
everything is known. The children 
of Nazi death-camp survivors suf- 
fered from secrecy because the par- 


' ents’ memories were too painful 


to speak of, yet the pain was com- 


municated. She says that the hidden 
strikes with unusually great force. 
The child will know on some level 
that the parent is not truthful. Is 
this the new ‘'sin,’’ to be casti- 
gated by a Miller of the next 
generation? £ 


In speaking of her break 
with traditional psychi- 
atry, and what she sees as blam- 
ing the child, Miller seeks to 
avoid blaming anyone. 

She gave me an important 
piece of the puzzle con- 
cerning today’s parents, 
when she said that we 
cannot blame Freud for 

not being psychoanalyzed; after 
all he was the father of psychiatry. 


Then I could see that today’s parents 
cannot be blamed for throwing out 
all that the preceding generation of 
parents had done, because they had 
never been Nazi parents. Lacking 
the experience, they could not look 


back and say, that was wrong, I wish 


I could do it over, but this part is 
necessary, we need to keep this part. 


Alice Miller has the courage to 
allow her thoughts to be seen in 
transit. She shares insights, and 
declares herself wrong in some of 
her earlier thinking. Some readers 
of Miller take her philosophy as an 
ideology. They do not admit that a 
child could have a ‘‘need’’ to control 
the parents and the environment. 

So in public places people are driven 
to seek the smoking section as a 
refuge from uncontrolled children. 


Most parents these days are not with 
the children 24 hours a day. And 
that fact contributes to the present 
state of affairs. No one could endure 
some of these children full time. 


Because family members are not 
prisoners of the presence of the other, 
they have a chance to know each 
other as human beings, including 
the foibles, needs and characteristics 
of the parents. _ 


Parents have only to stand up and 
take their rightful places in the 
chain of humanity. s 
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The job of a mother 


is to teach the child 
to do without her. 
She readies the child 
to get along with 
other humans who 
are not as emotion- 
ally involved with 
and favorably biased 
toward him. She pre- 
pares the child for 
the shock that the 
larger world is indif- 
ferent to him. And 
she does him a grave 
disservice if she con- 
dones actions which 
make him disliked 
and ultimately 


avoided. 


\ 
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One Hundred Over 100 
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The health-care pros can help. But 
only so much, because they dis- 
tance themselves. Well, they would 
have to, wouldn’t they? They deal 
with crisis, not prevention. So in 
the end it comes down to you and 
your mom, or your dad or your 
grandparent or your spouse. There 
are things you can do, things you 
can anticipate and plan for. Some 
you can’t. And there is help — with 
or without money, contrary to pop- 
ular belief. You don’t have to do 
this alone; help is definitely out 
there if you know how to find it. 


Before this is over, I'll tell you 
where to look. 


EIGHT YEARS AGO I was segue- 
ing obliviously from the enjoyable 


first half of my life to an equally 


enjoyable second half. My parents 
were well into theirs, having bought 
an extra ten years in the benevo- 
lent climes of Retirement Florida. 
Three thousand miles apart on a 
collision course with reality, and 
had you asked me what I would 
do when life became more diffi- 
cult for my parents, I would have 
replied confidently: I'll deal with 
that when the time comes. Which 
is what they all say. 


And I did. But not without anguish 


GING BEGINS WITH DENIAL. If it ends there, you're cooked. 


There are only theories about this, you understand, theories and a lot of 
opinion. You get to make your own facts. But by the time they become your 
facts, you’re stuck with them. You reap what you sow. 


and frustration and anger, some or 
much of which I might have spared 
myself had I only known then 
what I know now. They all say 
that too. 


When Dad died in 1983, my 77- 
year-old mother Flo said she 
couldn't live there alone. I said 
no problem, we’ll sell the condo, 
you can move out here and live 
with us. 


I had no idea what I was getting 
into. 


Healthy woman with a mild case 
of Parkinson’s. Cardiovascular sys- 
tem of a 25-year-old. Never in a 


hospital except to deliver two 


sons, almost never sick, not even 
colds. Tennis, golf, swimming, 
dancing, a reader of books. 


Today Flo still has a mild case of 
Parkinson's and the cardiovascular 
system of a 25-year-old. But she 
doesn’t read or dance anymore. 
She has broken both wrists, both 
arms, her nose, and eight pair of 
glasses; suffered a decubitus ulcer 
and three bouts of pneumonia; she 
has profound dementia, is inconti- 
nent and in a wheelchair, and now 
she lives in a nursing home. 


At each stage of her deterioration 
I was presented with problems 


which I had not anticipated and for 
which I had no solutions. I didn’t 
know where to go for information 
and help. Nor whom to consult. 
Nor even what questions to ask. 

I know now. 


THERE IS A MEASURE of security 
in statistics. More women don’t get 
raped than do get raped, more peo- 
ple don’t get mugged than do get 
mugged, more don’t have AIDS 
than do. More elders don’t have 
Alzheimer's than do, more don’t 
commit suicide than do, more 
live on their own than in nursing 
homes. But there is another side 
to that coin: more people are 
growing old than aren't. 


Here follow some awesome statis- 
tics. Don’t turn away. 


We are in the throes of a massive 
demographic shift from a youthful 
society to an aging one, a shift 
which has already begun to have a 
profound effect on our social, cul- 
tural, political, and economic val- 
ues. With 76 million Boomers 
aging into their fifth decade, 

the trend is accelerating. 


There are today more than 30 
million Americans 65 and older. 
This group currently constitutes 
12 percent of the total population 
and is increasing at the rate of 6 


million per decade, twice as fast 
as the rest of the population. By 
2000, this group is likely to be 


40-45 million (one-fifth the total 


population). More than four out of 
five persons 65 and older have at 
least one chronic degenerative dis- 
ease. Of the major internal organs, 
the kidneys show the greatest de- 
cline with age. There are as many 
as 12 million incontinents, most 
of them 65 and older. One-third of 
all women over 65 have suffered 
either a vertebral or hip fracture 
related to osteoporosis. 


Six million Americans over 65 
require help in dressing, eating, 
bathing, and going to the bath- 
room. By 2030 the number will 
swell to 13.8 million. Two and a 
half million Americans have Alz- 
heimer’s disease; by 2040 it will 
be 7 million. 


The Bureau of the Census esti- 
mates life expectancy by 2040 will 
be 75 for men, 83 for women. The 
National Institute on Aging places 
their 2040 estimate at 86 for men, 
91.5 for women. And the Rand 
Corporation estimates that life 
expectancy for Americans will 

be 91+ by 2000. 


The aging end of the growth curve, 
the downside of growing up. It’s 
not easy. It’s agonizing, frustrating, 


A Gallup poll asked 1,500 noninstitutional- 
ized people over 55 to list the main problems 
confronting them in everyday life. Here is 


their list: 


. Opening medicine packages 

. Reading product labels 

. Reaching high things 

. Fastening buttons, snaps, 
and zippers 

. Vacuuming and dusting 

. Going up and down stairs 

. Cleaning bathtubs and sinks 

. Washing and waxing floors 

. Putting on clothes over 
one’s head 

. Putting on socks, shoes, or 
stockings 

. Carrying purchases home 


12. Using tools 

13. Being helpless if something 
happened at home alone 

14. Using the shower or bathtub 

15. Tying shoelaces, bows, 
neckties 

16. Moving around the house 
without slipping or falling * 


Add these four: fear, loneliness, 
depression, and feelings of help- 
lessness. 


* ‘Survey of New Product Needs Among 
Older Americans’’ (Gallup, 1983). 


Morton Yanow was editor/ 
publisher of the legendary 
one-man journal of social 
commentary Observa- 
tions From the Treadmill; 
wrote for a number of 
national magazines (in- 
cluding Harper’s Weekly, 
Esquire, Quest, Human 
Behavior, and Mother 
Jones); guest-edited the 
second issue of Ken Ke- 
sey’s Spit In The Ocean; 
and is the author of five 
published books, includ- 
ing What Do We Use For 
Lifeboats When The Ship 
Goes Down? (Harper & 
Row) and Lazar: The 
Autobiography of My 
Father (Viking); and 
writes a syndicated col- 
umn, “You’re Not Alone,” 
which gives weekly elder- 
care advice to caregivers. 


Yanow is president of 
Here To Help, Inc., a 
startup company in elder- 
care information, and isa 
management consultant 
on eldercare employee 
benefits. He lives in the 
Seattle area with his 
canary, Sunshine. 
—Howard Rheingold 
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aggravating, Sisyphean, and not 
fair. But it is also real, part of life 
and living. It cannot be ignored, © 
nor conveniently swept under the 
rug, nor inexpensively or guilt- 
lessly delegated. 


The odds are that one day, if it 
hasn’t happened already, you are 
going to be caregiver for a frail 
elder who can’t do it alone any 
more. A spouse, a grandparent, a 
parent. For the sake of discussion 
let's say it is your mother. 


Here are some things you can help 


plan in advance: 


1. She should have a will. 


Discuss whether she wants to go 
out her way or theirs. Get it in 
writing. If hers, she should sign a 
Living Will or a Directive to Phy- 
sicians; better yet, if your state has 
one, a Healthcare Proxy naming 
you as her proxy (advocate) in case 
she becomes incapable of express- 
ing her wishes regarding resuscita- 
tion, life support, feeding tubes, 
etc. You should discuss these 
wishes with her now. 


2. She should name you her at- 
torney-in-fact in a durable power 
of attorney; she can make it con- 
ditional, to take effect only in the 
event of disability. 


3. She should add your name and 
signature to her bank accounts, 
broker accounts, and other assets. 


4. Medicare will not pay for ‘‘cus- 


todial care’’ at home or in a nursing 
home; private long-term-care in- 
surance will, but it isn’t cheap. If 
she qualifies, Medicaid will pay 
for a nursing home. But if she has 
assets to be protected from the 
‘‘spending down’’ that must take 


place before she can qualify for 
Medicaid, any transfer of assets 
must take place 30 months before 
she would enter a nursing home. 
Look into trusts. 


5. All of the above assume that 
you two get along. She will have 
to trust you to act in her interest. 
As for you, this is a big responsi- 
bility to take on, so think about it 
very carefully. Use an attorney. 


- 


Here are some important safeguards around 
her house, before she falls: 


1. Install a tub guard/safety rail 
on her bathtub to help her get in 
and out of the tub. | 


2. Install toilet safety rails and a 
raised, padded toilet seat. 


3. Get rid of throw rugs, bath 
mats and toilet mats, front- and 
back-door mats. Tape rug edges 
‘down. Create wide-open spaces for 
walking across the room or from 
room to room. The less furniture, 
the better. Wall rails help. 


-| 4. If she is sedentary and gets little 


exercise, try a foot-pedal exerciser 
from a chair. Get her a special 
cushion, the kind that reduces 
skin shear as well as pressure; ex- 
pensive but important. Fleece on 
the bed helps too. Pressure sores 
are very common and very nasty. 


Watch for unexplained redness 
wherever bones protrude against 
skin, especially hips and buttocks. 


-5. Reorganize her kitchen: get 


things to where she can easily 
reach them. 


6. Do a '‘brown bag test.’’ Put every 
prescription and over-the-counter 
drug she uses into a brown bag, 
and let her neighborhood pharma- 
cist tell you about possible side 
effects and drug-drug interactions. 


7. Before you and she decide where 
she should live — i.e., stay where 
she is, live with you, go to a retire- 
ment home or an adult family 
home or a nursing home — she 
should have a formal geriatric 
(medical-social) assessment, not 
just a visit to her family doc. 

Ask your hospital. 


Here are some key phone listings for plugging 
into the local support system: | 


e Senior Information & Referral 

e Mayor’s Office for Senior Citizens 
e Area Agency on Aging 
e Hospital(s) in your area (talk to 
someone in Social Services, prefer- 
ably a discharge planner) | 

e Family Services (secular and/or 
religious) 

e Adult Day Care Center 


e Veteran’s Administration and/or 
VA Hospital (if elder is a veteran). 


These seven numbers are all you 
will need to look up for your first 
round of calls. What information 
they cannot provide you directly, 
they will be able to provide indi- 
rectly by telling you who else to 
contact. Chances are, one of these 
numbers could yield it all. That 


1990/1991 Directory of 


Intentional Communities 


Did you know that there are over 350 in- 
tentional communities in North America? 
| had no idea there were that many, but 
looking at the maps in this wondertul fat 
directory, it was gratifying to. this old 
communard to see communities scattered 
all across the country in just about every 
state. There is also an international sec- 
tion, with representatives from every 
continent. And they aren’t just back-to- 
the-land places, either; there are lots 

of urban listings. 


The heart of the directory is its descrip- 
tions of all these communities, sent in by 
members of each place. The directory 
makes no judgments; it just prints what- 
ever was sent. This gives you a glimpse 
of the particular style or philosophical 
inclinations of each one. The variety 

is huge. 

The last third of the directory, a 
sources’ section, is designed to help 
you learn more about the nature and 
scope of cooperative living. 


is, one knowledgeable and empa- 
thetic individual may be able to 
plug you into the system by sup- 
plying you with an exact list to 
match your situation. You don’t 
know which one, so you will prob- 
ably have to call all seven... . and 
the seven or ten or twelve more 
they will give you. 


The single most important item 
you will want to lay your hands 
on is a resource directory of ser- 
vices for older persons and adults 
with disabilities. Some group may 
well have prepared such a directory 
for your area, and if you can locate 
one, it will save you an enormous 
amount of time. Ask everyone you 
meet or talk to whether they 
know of such a directory. 


I’VE DONE A BOOK, My Mother 
My Child: Coping With the Prob- 
lems of Life In Decline. If it ever 
gets published, buy it. Meanwhile, 
here are three others I recommend: 
¢ Conquest of Aging, by Sigmund 
Stephen Miller (Collier, 1986) 

e Essentials of Clinical Geriatrics, 
2nd ed., by Robert L. Kane, Joseph 
G. Ouslander, and Itamar B. Abrass 
(McGraw-Hill, 1989) 

¢ How To Protect Your Life Savings 
From Catastrophic Illness &) Nurs- 
ing Homes, by Harley Gordon with 
Jane Daniel (Financial Planning 
Institute, P. O. Box 135, Boston, 
MA 02258; 617/965-8120, 1990). 


I realize I've barely scratched the 
surface here, so I’ll make you a 
deal. Write to me, Here To Help, 
P. O. Box 6189, Bellevue, WA 
98008-0189. You have a question, 
we'll try to answer it. Enclose a 
self-addressed stamped envelope 
for a response; we're not rich. 
And if you have answers, tips of 
your own that work, send them 
to us and we'll pass them on 

to others. m 


1990/1991 Directory of 
Intentional Communities 
Fellowship for Intentional Community 


1990; 310 pp. 


$12 ($13.50 postpaid) from Communities 
Magazine, c/o Sandhill Farm, Rt. 1/Box 
155, Rutledge, MO 63563; 816/883-5543 


You can use this book to find a community 
to go live at, to construct a ‘‘communities 
tour,”’ or just fo peruse and reinforce your 
sense of solidarity with all these people 
“out there’’ who are doing what they 
can to put their beliefs into daily practice. 
Cooperative living isn’t just a bunch of 
old hippies or religious cults living out their 
days in some sort of rural retirement. In 


ten minutes’ reading, you'll see just how 

vital and varied this scene really is.’ 
—John Coate 

r 

Metanoia Community 

1702 Highway 40 East, St. Marys, GA 

31558 (912) 882-4820 


Metanoia is a community of resistance on 
the southern coast of Georgia, near the Tri- 
dent submarine base there. We've bought 
land near the base, built a house to estab- 
lish a permanent peace presence, and 
keep very busy working to free the world 
of nuclear weapons in general, and the 
Trident program in particular. 


We demonstrate non-violence as a way of 
life, through a compassionate and eco- 
logically-sensitive lifestyle which affirms 
life and resists the dehumanizing systems 
of militarism, racism, sexism, and material- 
ism. We make local presentations, invite 
neighbors in for open houses, offer work- 
shops, and have made friends with the 
local Catholic priest and parishioners. We 
minister to the poor and those who suffer, 
physically or spiritually, in a spirit of hos- 
pitality and support — as space and cir- 
cumstances allow. 
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Emme ae TER GES See a 


Community and the Politics of Place 


How is it, asks author Daniel Kemmis, 
that in the American West, after 200 
years of evolution of a government de- 
signed to protect the rights of private 
persons, we have been able to arrive at 
no more satisfying a construct for consid- 
ering land-usé issues than the ‘‘procedural 
republic’’? In the procedural republic, 
the only courses of action available to 
the public citizen lie in indignant con- 
frontation with either the excesses of 
individualism or the institutionalized 
wrongheadedhness of regulatory bureau- 
cracies. The swings of this pendulum are 
usually reversed in a court of law, creat- 
ing a theater of engagement where 

anyone can wreck ys and 
often does. 


Kemmis clearly identities the cult of indi- 
vidualism and the inflexibility of regulatory 
systems as opposite sides of the same 
coin. Breaking free of the idiot routine 

of flipping this same coin over and over 
is done by constructing a sense of the 
common good — the element that has 
always been missing in the classic Amer- 
ican mandate to protect the rights of the 
individual, ’‘the unencumbered self.’’ 
After two centuries, the only common 
good powertul enough to break these 
habits is embodied in the actual, physical 
common ground — in particular places 
— as experienced by the people who 
live in them. 


This slim book is one of those journeys 
where getting there is as good as being 
there. Kemmis provides a lively tour 
through the thought of Jefferson and the 
Federalists, the 19th-century populists, 
the closing of the Western frontier, and 
the insights of Wendell Berry, Hannah 
Arendt, and others. Years of elective 
office have not dulled Kemmis’s powers 


-as a ruminative philosopher or as an ar- 


ticulate speaker for place-based hope. 


Kemmis reconsiders some basic premises. 
He redefines the concept of civic virtue 
as the assumption of responsibility for 
particular places. He considers shared 
inhabitation as both the motive and the 
goal of the polis. He challenges us to 
work out our future from where we stand 
now, literally, shoulder to shoulder with 
our neighbors and fellow inhabitants, 
even if we don’t like them. Especially if 
we don’t like them. The single idea that 
may have the most affective vigor in this 
amalgam of vigorous ideas is his notion 
that cities once more become regional 
hubs: “A politics of inhabitation may 
well be one in which cities and their 
hinterlands, together, are understood 

as a basic political unit.”’ 


Bioregionalists have been making such 
claims for years, but few bioregionalists 
have tested their ideas against practical 
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tasks, as Kemmis has as the mayor of 
Missoula, Montana. This is a book to 
pass on to your most thoughtful county 
supervisor, or to a leader on the other 
side of the current struggle. 

—Freeman House 


| 


aeri | 


ML 


Community and 
the Politics of Place 
Daniel Kemmis, 1990; 150 pp. 


$19.95 ($21.45 postpaid) from Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press/Order Dept., 


P. O. Box 787, Norman, OK 73070-0787; . 


800/627-7377 


The region cannot transcend its colonial 
heritage until it gains a much more sub- 
stantial measure of indigenous control over 
its own land and resources. But it can 
neither gain nor exercise that control until 
the left and the right gain enough trust in 
each other, and establish a productive 
enough working relationship, to enable 
them to agree, at least roughly, on what 
they would seek to accomplish if they had 
such control. Certainly such agreement 
will not be easily achieved, but the time 
has come to turn and face each other and 
begin working toward it. Until that hap- 
pens, the pattern of decision making 
about vast stretches of western land and 
vast stores of its resources will be simply a 
variation on the scene in Dubois. The end 
of those federally controlled debates is 
always a less satisfying way of inhabiting 
the place than any of the participants 
would have chosen. As more and more 
people become dissatisfied with this less- 
than-zero-sum solution of the procedural 
republic, it is time to look the alternative in 
the face. The alternative carries two in- 
escapable implications: a challenge to 
nationally centralized control of western 
resources, and a new capacity for western 
adversaries to work out their own destiny 
among themselves. 

@ 

This sharing of responsibility between the 
human and the natural extends also to the 
question of the scope or scale of the politi- 
cal entity. Over what domain is political will 


- to be exercised? In our time, we have come 


to assume that answering this question is 
strictly a human responsibility. So humans 
draw lines on the land, marking off nations, 
states, and counties. But as the challenge 
of inhabitation makes itself felt in the po- 
litical sphere, it becomes clear that this 


drawing of lines should not, perhaps, be 
left entirely to human choice. Too often, the 
lines cut across natural units of inhabitation, 
leaving inhabitants cut off from each other 
in terms of their capacity to act together 
politically — to will a common world. 


It is important to keep in mind that the 
concept of ‘’place’’ enters into this situa- 
tion in a literal as well as a metaphorical 
way. The pulp mill and the local environ- 
mental group were brought to the point of 
collaboration because both of them had a 
stake in what happened to a particular 
place. They had different stakes, and had 
they been left to themselves, they would 
have done different things with the place, 
but in the end it was one and the same 
place. Neither party wanted to leave the 
place, and both recognized that what 
Lester Thurow says of territoriality in such 
a case is true: neither side could gain a 
decisive or lasting victory over the other 
(although they were both free to use the 
procedural republic in an attempt to win). 
Once they recognized that the procedural 
republic was not likely to serve them well, 
they were thrown back on collaboration 
(on citizenship). But what holds people to- 
gether long enough to discover their power 
as citizens is their common inhabiting of a 
single place. No matter how diverse and 
complex the patterns of livelihood may be 
that arise within the river system, no mat- 
ter how many the perspectives from which _ 
people view the basin, no matter how di- 
versely they value it, it is, finally, one and 
the same river for everyone. There are not 
many rivers, one for each of us, but only 
this one river, and if we all want to stay 
here, in some kind of relation to the river, 
then we have to learn, somehow, to live 
together. 


Before they become citizens, then, these 


people are neighbors; this is a neighborly 


_ citizenship. But by that 1 do not mean simply 


that it is folksy or friendly. The word neigh- 
bor, in its Old English rendition, meant 
something like ‘’near dweller.’ Neighbors 
are essentially people who find themselves 
attached to the same (or nearly adjoining) 
places. Because each of them is attached 


- to the place, they are brought into rela- 


tionship with each other. As we saw in the 
barn building story, such people may ac- 
tually prefer that they had different neigh- 
bors, but because neither of them is about 
to leave, and because their dwelling in this 
place makes them interdependent, they 
develop patterns for dwelling near each 
other, for living with each other. 


Public life as we all too often experience it 
now is very much like a Big Mac — it can 
be replicated, in exactly the same form, 
anywhere. And just as our acceptance of 
placeless ‘’food,’’ consumed under place- 
less yellow “landmarks,” weakens both 
our sense of food and of place, so too 
does the general placelessness of our 
political thought weaken both our sense 
of politics and of place. 


Risking Old Age 
in America 


This is a real tooth-grinder of a book, 
describing how it is to be old and poor 
these days. Read it to learn how things 
are now. It'll fire you up to look at your 
own neighbors and your own future. 
Margolis says ‘two cheers’’ for what 
we’ve accomplished since Michael Har- 
rington woke the country up to poverty 
in 1969 with The Other America. The 
third cheer is on hold, with work yet to 
be done. —Hank Roberts 


Risking Old Age in America 
Richard J. Margolis, 1989; 200 pp. 


$14.95 ($17.95 postpaid) from 
Westview Press, 5500 Central Avenue, 
| Boulder, CO 80301; 303/444-3541 | 


“| came home right before Christmas. | 
think they were anxious to clear everyone 
out for the holidays, because at the time | 
could hardly move. They put me in an am- 
bulance one morning, and when we got to 
my place the driver carried me in. He 
lugged me upstairs, right into my apart- 
ment, and sat me down ina chair. After 
he made sure | could reach the phone, he 
just went away and left me. It was awful. | 
couldn’t stand up or put on a shoe or even 
bend over. | just sat there and cried. | 
think | cried for a whole week.” 


Any attempt at remedy ought to begin 
with our strongest assets. Those invisible 
caregivers — the wives and daughters 
who do nearly all the work and get none 
of the recognition — should be at the top 
of our list. They need respite; they need 
emotional and physical support; they need 
to know that as a society we are prepared 
to back up their efforts. 


The public sector should pay for caregiver 
assistance and counseling — but the private 
sector can also be helpful. As Feldblum 
pointed out, most of the caregivers are 

_ middle-aged women, and most middle- 
aged women work for a living. In 1979, 
58 percent of women between the ages of 
forty-four and fifty-four were in the labor 
force. By 1992 the proportion is expected 
to rise to 70 percent. Employers can make 
things easier for their care-giving workers. 
They can allow flexible work hours and . 
grant care-giving leaves without penalty. 
Not every form of human distress requires 


One Hundred Over 100 


This book reminded me how lucky | was 
to spend my first ten years in the same 
city where all four of my grandparents 
lived. There is something special about 
being able to share even a small part of 
the life of someone who has lived a very 
long time. 


When we don’t interact with old people, 
it’s easy to forget or to accept a simplistic 
stereotype of what they are like. This 
book is a good antidote to that affliction. 
It reminds me that there are many differ- 
ent destinations in life, and many ways 
to reach them. 


If | become a parent, my own offspring 
won't be as lucky as | was about living 
near their grandparents. Sharing this book 
with them wouldn't be any kind of re- 
placement for that experience, but it 
could give them a hint of what living a 
long time is all about. 

—Robin Gail Ramsey 


® 
“My hair isn’t red anymore, but my spirit 
is fire.’ —Jesse Haas 
@ 


| Are doctors curious about longevity in 


your family? 
Here the two part company again, giving 
responses which show the differences in 


a government-inspired solution. Where 
the need is both widespread and urgent, 
many in the community can find a way 
to pitch in. 


As early as 1851 a Rhode Island investi- 
gator named Thomas R. Hazard could 
complain that poorhouse overseers were 
often too young to understand elderly 
needs. Pointing out that more than one- 
fourth of the state’s almshouse residents 
were aged, Hazard introduced a problem 
we are still trying to resolve — the dilem- 
ma of exile: ‘To separate an old person 
from a home that they have long been 
accustomed to .. . is very much like tear- 
ing an old tree from the ground in which it 
has grown. . . . They will both, in all prob- 
ability, wither and die.’ 


Frank (103) and Palmina (101) Canovi of 
Seattle. Married 79 years. 


their personalities: ‘’Oh, yes,’’ says Linda, 
“they find it interesting.’’ Anna says, ‘’No, 
they let the nurses do all their work.” 

® 


‘The first one hundred years are the 
easiest, then after that it’s not so easy.’ 
—Johanna Pedersen 


“How am I? I’m deaf, dumb, blind, and 
lame. Other than that, I’m fine. | have a 
good appetite.’ —Eva Wilbur Perzina 


One Hundred Over 100 


(Moments with 100 American Centenarians) 
Jim Heynen, 1990; 199 pp. 


$19.95 ($21.95 postpaid) from Fulcrum 
Publishing, 350 Indiana Street #350, 
Golden, CO 80401; 

800/992-2908 
(or Whole 
Earth Access) 


“One Hunedre 


At first imperceptibly, like the hands of a 
great clock, the separate ideas of poverty 
and of old age drew closer to each other 
in the public’s mind. Then Will Carleton, a 
popular poet of his day, sped up the clock 
with his ‘’Over the Hill fo the Poor-House, ’ 
published in Harper’s Weekly during the 
summer of 1871. A first-person tale of woe 
and neglect, the poem presented a species 
of intergenerational conflict that in time 
would become all too familiar, as would 
the sad conclusion: 


Over the hill to the poor-house I’m 
trudgin’ my weary way— 
1, awoman of 70, and only a trifle gray— 
|, who am smart an’ chipper, for all 
the years I’ve told, 
As many another woman that’s only 


~ half as old. 
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SIXTIES INTO THE MILLENNIUM. 
CANNOT SUPPLANT RIGHT AND WRONG. 
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ROCINANTE CRIES 
ROCINANTE WISHES TO JOIN 


ROCINANTE CARRIES THE VALUES OF THE 
ROCINANTE IS 


ROCINANTE BELIEVES THAT POLICY 
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_ And For £ Iders 


OCINANTE WAS THE NAME of Don Quixote’s horse. It would 
have been a very funny name in Cervantes’ time. A rocin was a 


nag or plug, and Rocinante would have been Supernag. In Don . 


Quixote, Rocinante was known for being faithful through all the 


good knight’s adventures, whether chasing windmills, giants, or 


dragons. We, of course, have more dangerous adversaries these days. 


It is time to start providing for the 
future, time to begin on an elderly- 
care, hospice and midwifery center, 
an ecotopian healing center. To 
this end we have negotiated the 
purchase of 100 acres of land ad- 
jacent to The Farm. The land is 
ideal, wooded, 
and nearly 
flat. 


With some careful 
design and landscaping 

it could be a beautiful 

natural-healing place. 


We envision a modular use of the 


land, where small cabins of single 
or double occupancy are connected 
by paved roadways suitable for 
power wheelchairs and solar-elec- 
tric utility carts. The critical-care 
module will be separate from the 
midwifery-clinic module. At the 
center, a plaza with a covered 
walkway around the edge will be 
a meeting place, hangout, and 
sheltered exercise path. 


There will be gardens for fresh 
food, therapy and pleasure, with 
some raised beds designed to be 
tended from wheelchairs as well 
as a covered greenhouse for winter 
or rainy weather. The flowers and 
landscaping will be designed for 
resident care. 


This is intended to be a state-of- 
the-art demonstration project and 
will be designed to run as inexpen- 
sively as possible. Solar energy will 
be used for space heating, water 
preheating and direct electrical 
generation. Design specifications 
for this facility include a modern 
package-type sewage-treatment 
plant on the premises; care will 

be taken to preserve the ecology. 


We have seen constant reports of 
nursing-home abuse and low stand- 
ards on TV, as well as hearing hair- 
raising tales from some of our own 
elderly friends and relatives (I will 
never forget the story of how our 
old friend Uncle Bill was beaten 
for attempted escape from the old 
folks’ home). This is our chance 
to show how the sweet technology 
of love and compassionate care 


. = 


can be delivered in a graceful, 
beautiful and affordable fashion. 


We plan on strong participation by 
both staff and residents in the ac- 
tual running of the facility as well 
as the design of the care. Burn-out 
of the nursing staff is endemic, 
and is one of the places where our 
unique style will be helpful. Our 
nurses tell us that nurses who are 
primarily involved at a human level 
have less burn-out than ones who 
regard it as only a job. 


This extensive project will need 
many thousands of dollars to pay 
for the land and to build facilities, 
improve roads, bring in electri- 
city, water and phone lines, but 

it is timely. 


To get the ball rolling we will start 
locally with home health service, 
and begin to care for the genera- 
tion just ahead of us. This facility 
will be open to the public, as it 
must be to key in with the rest 

of the medical world. 


We have many strengths for the 
project. The Farm Midwife Part- 
ners are already organized and 
functioning. We have a good list of 
well-trained nurses, EMTs and an 
MD. We have years of experience 
in all the relevant fields. 


We met with regional health offi- 
cials and were encouraged about 
the prenatal care plan. The Gover- 
nor of Tennessee has become a 
convert about prenatal health care; 
he says all new health projects in 
Tennessee must carry a prenatal 
component. This was great news 
for our midwives, who have been 
lobbying for something like this 
for fifteen years. 


Another point of encouragement 
from the regional officials was 
about transportation vans for the 
elderly. In our neck of the woods 
it is about twenty miles to towns 
with medical care or hospitals. 


Many old people have a hard time 
getting around and keeping ap- 
pointments in this rural area. Part 
of our little crew is learning about 
writing project grants to get vans 
for moving old folks around Mid- 
dle Tennessee. We are researching 
the best kind of van to use for this 
project. We plan to run the vans as 
a related business that would 
make a little money for land pay- 
ments as well as introducing us to 
people who might want to come 
and use the rest of our facilities 
when they reach that point in life. 


More good news is that our project 
physician, Dr. Dawn Huddleston, 
has her Tennessee license and DEA 
number. She went off the Farm to 
college in 1974, became a doctor, 
and is now back with her MD. 


One of the most interesting groups 
to respond has been the middle- 
aged people who want to be on 
the crew and stay with the project 
until their time comes to be cared 
for. In this fashion they become 

a think tank for the elderly. 


This is a big bite, but if we work 
together I am sure we can pull off 
this project and more. People who 
are considering employment 


‘ should send resumes. 


We ask your immediate help to 
provide seed money that will be 
multiplied through foundation 
grants for program development. 
Rocinante, a 501c3 organization, 
will issue love, gratitude and of- 
ficial IRS receipts to all donors 
unless otherwise instructed. Note 
on your check if your contribu- 
tion is specifically for the health 
center. With your help we can do 
it right and show the way. # 


ROCINANTE SUPPORTS THE PROTECTION OF ETHNIC MINORITIES, CULTURAL BOUNDARIES AND LINGUISTIC PRESERVATION. 


ROCINANTE PLANS FOR SEVEN GENERATIONS. 
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ROCINANTE MAY BE PASSIONATE OR COOL BUT IS ALWAYS ENGAGED. 


Stephen Gaskin, founder 
of The Farm (WER #60), 
one of the oldest and 


most successful surviving 
intentional communities 
in America, is still coming 
up with utopian schemes. 
He dropped by the office 
when we were putting 
together some material 
about elder care and self- 
care, and told us about 
his intention to start a 
commune for elders. 
Now it’s more than just a 
scheme. For more infor- 
mation, or to send dona- 
tions, write Rocinante, 
41, The Farm, Summer- 
town, TN 38483. 
—Howard Rheingold 


home doesn’t sound bad. 


Any unorganized population of needy 
elderly might be served by organizing 
a program like one of these locally. 
The catch-22 is this: 
the more local com- 
munities participate, 
the higher the costs 
to the federal govern- 
ment to match those 
community dollars. 
But programs like 
these, managed lo- 
cally and run by 
communities, may 
be able to continue 
even without fed- 
eral money. 


Watch for a great 
flurry of legislation 
in the next five years, 
as the ‘baby boom”’ 
confronts mortality. 
There's not enough 
money or medical 
programs to care for 
all the elderly in 


bab Wieder aie too | ~~ nursing homes. Lo- 

| cally directed businesses or community 
agencies can set up alternative facili- 
ties for care, combining government 
funds and local support. 


Oi. Department of Sen- 
ior and Disabled Services (DSDS), 
created in 1981, manages all state 
and federally funded programs for 
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HERE ARE WAYS TO LIVE DECENTLY into old age without a lot of money. 
Community-based programs allow elderly people, even when ‘‘frail,’’ to 
continue to age in place. They combine family, volunteer, community and 
government care and assistance for people living at home, in apartments or 
in hotels. Considering the alternatives of nursing homes or death, staying 


long-term care. The state’s goal is 
to make nursing-home placement 
the last resort rather than the 
first choice. 


The most remarkable aspect of 
this system is that it is locally 
run. Since 1982, Oregon has had 
eighteen Area Agencies on Aging, 
operating under a state Senior Ser- 
vices Division which was created 
after serious political lobbying by 
the state’s senior organizations. 
The state agency accounts for pro- 
grams and assesses each client's © 
situation, while the local agencies 
provide the services, a pattern 
unique to Oregon. To date, eleven 
of the eighteen Area Agencies on 
Aging, serving 90 percent of the 
state's long-term-care clients, man- 
age all of their local programs. The 
seven Area Agencies serving the 
remaining 10 percent are given 
more direct management by DSDS. 


This situation provides more prob- 
lems — and more opportunities — 
because DSDS contributes funds 
that are managed and spent locally. 
It acts like a shock absorber be- 
tween the bureaucracy that counts 
dollars and heads and beds per 
year, and the people giving and 
receiving daily care. Oregon is the 
only state that encourages com- 
munity control by designing the 
rules to support management from 


the local level. It allows for lots of 
local arguments rather than: a few 
statewide ones. 


The first response to this amount 
of local freedom was confusion 
leading to chaos. As often happens 
with freedom, most people hoped 
for more than they got from the 
changes, were disappointed, and 
blamed others. Things got acri- 
monious and services were hurt, 
as people at all levels found in 
each new issue further opportuni- 
ties to win or to prevent other 
parties from winning. 


To end the nosedive, members of 
four groups — the state, the area 
agencies, the service providers, 
and senior and disabled advocates 
— spent six months in facilitated 
meetings. They brought all the 
issues of concern to each group to 
the table and, over time, came to 
agreements setting out their mu- 
tual expectations. Having recog- 
nized the futility of falling into a 
habit of struggle and opposition, 

_ they saved the innovative system 
and negotiated a workable pro- 
gram for community care. 


UST as the original definitions 
of care in the federal Medicaid 
program encouraged the develop- 
ment of nursing homes, Oregon’s 
new definition of Assisted Living 
has defined a business niche — 
building and running apartment 
housing for elderly people. The 
program provides money for mini- 
mal decency for the completely 
poor, and better care for those 
who pay for it. The apartment- or 
home-care model produces a check- 
erboard of residences. Contrast that 
with a nursing home that houses 
clients with money in one wing, 
and those on state funds in another. 


The DSDS licenses Assisted Living 
facilities, and serves as a consul- 
tant rather than as a regulator to 
them. DSDS's responsibility is to 
the individual client. An Assisted 
Living residence is an apartment 
building; tenants bring their own 


furniture and live independently, 
with additional services provided 
to help them to stay independent. 
If and when their money runs out, 
state funds maintain them in their 
apartments. Caseworkers monitor 
the service, and help each client 
work out a negotiated service con- 
tract that will change as the client’s 
needs change. Elders retain respon- 
sibility for their own lives as much 
as possible; thus arrangements for 
care may vary greatly. 


Depending on the level of health 
problems involved, DSDS provides 
about $800 to $1700 per month 
for services and room-and-board 
payments. Facilities that satisfy 
the annually negotiated service 
contracts between tenants and 
apartment managers receive in- 
centive payments of 3 to 5 per- 
cent as well. 


Before the Assisted Living program 
was developed, Grande Ronde Re- 
tirement Residence in La Grande, 
Oregon, was a residential care fa- 
cility for which the state allowed 
$550 a month per resident — not 
enough money to encourage any- 
one to build new facilities, nor 
enough to provide the services 
tenants needed to retain their in- 
dependence. After conversion, 
Grande Ronde now charges $1,300 
to $1,900 per month for a private 
apartment, including meals, trans- 
portation, housekeeping, laundry, 
entertainment and limited nursing 
services (including injections, 
catheter care, and health monitor- 
ing, for example, but not intra- ( 
venous medications). By contrast, 

in a nursing home in the same 

area, a Semi-private room costs 

$2,500-$2,900 a month. Many of 

the residents in Assisted Living 

facilities have moved there from 

nursing homes. 


1990 issue. 
—Richard Nilsen 


Under the Assisted Living system, 
75 percent of Grande Ronde’s ten- 
ants receive state money, and the 
facility is showing a profit suffi- 
cient to build more apartments 
and expand. Administrator John 
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Health care is one of 
those daunting subjects 
that’s easier to complain 
about than fix. While 
the big picture remains 


murky, parts of the solu- 
tion are coming into view. 
Here are some workable 
alternatives to that end 
game everyone would 
like to avoid — living in 

a nursing home. WER 
proofreader Hank Rob- 
erts last wrote about 
Geographical Information 
Systems in the Spring 


117 
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Lamoreau calculates that he could 
show a profit and continue expan- 
sion even with 100 percent of his 
tenants subsidized by the state. As 
the Assisted Living program moves 
into its third year, Grande Ronde 
is a model being looked at thought- 
fully by other Oregon apartment 
owners and potential investors. 


Oe doesn’t have all the 
good news. Another inspiring alter- 
native in elder care was created in 
Santa Rosa, California, built from 
scratch in a residential neighbor- 
hood by a Quaker group. Friends 
House residents pay the fee when 
they move in, entitling them to 
live there as long as they can. They 
pay additional fees for meals and 
services. When I visited on open- 
ing day seven years ago, some folks 
were settling in, and others had 
moved their belongings in and 
were off traveling the world. Resi- 
dents describe it as a good place to 
live '‘from their sixties to their 


nineties.’’ Today the apartment fee . 


is $70,000 to $78,000 for a life in- 
terest in a residence, and the aver- 
age resident is older and more frail. 


Friends House takes up half a 
suburban block; it comprises 50 
one- and two-person apartments, 
adult day health care for residents 
and neighbors, six beds in residen- 
tial care, and thirty skilled-nursing 
beds. The Quaker Meeting respon- 
sible is contemplating expanding 
or repeating the project. They built 
fifteen residences for couples and 
thirty-five for individuals. In hind- 
sight, they’d have done better to 
build half the units for couples, 
because they've found couples live 
longer. Widows and widowers 

are expected to move to a single 
apartment within a year after 

a spouse dies. 


There are 300 people currently 

on the Friends House waiting list. 
It’s the most encouraging facility 
I’ve visited — three circles of apart- 
ments, with ranges, microwaves 
and refrigerators, tiny yards around 
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a large central lawn, a deck, gar- 
dens, and three commons build- 
ings with baking ovens, lounges 
and guest rooms. Alongside are an 
administration building, meeting 
room and library. There’s a skilled- 
nursing facility attached to the 
same building. 


Friends House is not self-support- 
ing — it’s a project of the Friends 
Association of Services for the 
Elderly. Residents have to qualify 
financially, though after having 
paid for a lifetime’s apartment fee, 


one could go broke and still live 


there on Social Security (enough 
for basic services and a meal a 
day}, though that wouldn’t pay 
much toward medical care. By con- 
trast, the nursing facility costs 
$110/day, of which the state’s 
Medi-Cal assistance would pay 
only $64. 


Miser after the British 
approach just after World War I, 
when hospitals were overwhelmed, 
day health care serves many frail, 
elderly people who otherwise - 
might not leave their rooms. 


A day nursing program attached 
to Friends House serves 50 to 60 
people several days a week. Santa 
Rosa has eleven people qualified 
for each opening; there are no 
other such programs in the city. 
Friends House loses money on 
the program (Medicaid and dona- 
tions make up the budget for non- 
residents). It’s a way of making 
some of the Friends House facility 
available to the neighborhood in 
which it was built. 


Inflexible regulations make staff- 
ing for day nursing a problem. The 
small facility, which employs a 
half-time nurse, must under regu- 
lations have a full-time nursing 
director. To expand the program 
would be intrusive to the suburb 
where Friends House is built; 
creating more small centers would 
demand more managers than such 


_a program could afford. 


In San Francisco's Chinatown, 
day nursing can serve enough peo- 
ple in a small area to work eco- 
nomically. On Lok Senior Health, a 
nonprofit group, offers day nursing 
and in-home assistance to frail, 
elderly people. A Medicare/Med- 
icaid section 1115 waiver pays a 
fixed monthly sum for each client. 
(Clients qualify for nursing-home 
care, but are poor enough that they 
could barely survive in a nursing 
home.) On Lok provides for elders 
living on their own, and also pro- 
vides some apartments and resi- 
dence hotel rooms. The average 
age of the elderly they care for has 
gone from 79 to 83. They work 
with immigrants, many of whom 
never learned English, and actively 
search out people who can use 
their services. ) 


Other California nonprofit groups 
are running programs with this 
approach, and a dozen others are 
being planned across the country. 
People will come out of the wood- 
work to participate in home care 
who would have quietly stayed 
home when a nursing home was 
the only option. And how will that © 
look on the pinched state and fed- 
eral budgets, when programs like 
this are available nationwide? # 


Oregon Department of Senior 
and Disabled Services: 313 Pub- 
lic Service Building, Salem, OR 
97310 (attn.: Donna Weaver) 


A consultant who specializes in 
setting up Assisted Living pro- 
grams: Karen Brown Wilson, Con- 

- cepts in Community Living, 5207 
SE 80th, Portland, OR 97206 


Grande Ronde Retirement Resi- 
dence: John Lamoreau, Admini- 
strator, 1809 Gekeler Road, La 
Grande, OR 97850; 503/963-4700 


Friends House: 684 Benicia Drive, 
Santa Rosa, CA 95409, 
707/538-0152 


On Lok Senior Health: 1441 Powell 
Street, San Francisco, CA 94113; 
415/989-2578 | 


-Rentin g With Rover 


by Kathleen Creighton 


HERE ARE FEW events 
more stressful than hav- 
ing to move, but being 
an urban renter and 
owning a dog presents 
special challenges. In 
many rental housing markets, it’s dif- 
ficult to nearly impossible to rent 
with a dog. The best strategy is to 
consider how to handle this problem 
before an urgent situation arises. 


Few urban landlords have been dog 
owners themselves. They see your 
dog as a beast who will chew, dig, 
and soil their property, not as your 
faithful companion. What you need is 
appropriate housing; what a landlord 
needs is information about you and 
your dog. Are you a responsible ten- 
ant with good references? Are you a 
responsible dog owner, considerate 
to your neighbors about your dog’s 
behavior? 


Try composing a resume for you and 
the dog. The first part can contain 
information about the way you treat 
your dog (e.g., ‘I do not allow my 
dog to bark inappropriately’’). In- 
clude information about your dog's 
behavior, breed information if appro- 
priate, and an offer to have the pro- 
spective landlord meet your freshly 
groomed, well-behaved dog. 


If you have a big dog easily identifi- 
able by breed (such as a Great Dane), 
you might want to exclude any breed 
or size information. There is a lot of 
prejudice — often justifiable — against 
big dogs, even in dog-friendly hous- 
ing. If, on the other hand, you have 

a small dog, its size is something 

to emphasize. 


Gather letters of reference — a letter 
from your current landlord is a must, 


and one from an obedience trainer is 
effective. Remember, too, anyone who 
comes in regular contact with your 
dog, e.g., neighbors, the groomer, 

or the vet. And to show that you are 
responsible, include a copy of your 
dog’s license, a spay/neuter certificate, 
and an AKC registration (if applicable). 
(Among dog lovers, the AKC regis- 
tration is fairly meaningless, but to 
people with no dog experience, it’s 
another tool to demonstrate that you 
spend time and money on your dog.) 
Then appear at the landlord’s rental 
unit dressed as for a job interview, 
resume in hand (to leave with the 
landlord). You'll impress even land- 
lords who still don’t want to rent to 
you, but more importantly, you'll 
have an edge over other dog owners 
who are searching for dog-friendly 
housing at the same time. 


Kathleen Creighton is a San Francisco 
renter who serves on the Task Force Ad- 
visory Committee for the San Francisco 
SPCA's Open Door Campaign. She is 


owned by an Akita named Annie. 
, —Howard Rheingold 


James Donnelly 


If you develop a rapport with the 
landlord, you might have an oppor- 
tunity to point out that it can be toa 
landlord's advantage to rent to a dog 
owner. Where dog-friendly rental 
housing is hard to find, dog owners 
are more stable tenants and many are 
willing to pay slightly more rent for 
the privilege. Grateful dog owners 
also tend to not make demands on 
the landlord. And in a slow rental 
market, the landlord who will accept 
dogs into a reasonably pleasant rental 
unit will almost never have trouble 
renting the unit. 


In San Francisco, where it’s estimated 
only 11 percent of the landlords will 
rent to dog owners, 25 percent of the 
sheltered dogs given up by their owners 
are there because ‘‘landlord will not 
allow dog.’ To help ease the problem, 
the San Francisco SPCA has initiated 
an ‘‘Open Door’’ program to educate 
landlords in techniques for success- 
ful dog rental. 


The program’s goal is not only to open 
up housing for current dog owners, 
but to help place dogs brought to the 
SPCA shelter. Landlords need to know 
that policies such as thorough check- 
ing of references, a pet deposit, specific 
rules about dog areas on the property, 
etc., really can make a difference. If 
they choose their tenants carefully 
and select among responsible dog 
owners, the landlord, tenant and 

dog all come out ahead. m 


For more information, contact: 
Open Door Campaign 

San Francisco SPCA 

2500 16th Street 

San Francisco, CA 94103 
415/554-3000 
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’ IBEND MY KNEES and set my feet solidly, fit my hands 


around the rock, and lift. I’m picking up the ancient earth 
piece by piece, carrying rocks to pile around trees I have 
planted in a steep prairie hillside. 

This is not good terrain for growing trees, this rocky 
northern slope covered with tangled prairie grasses, high 
above a gulch which may run with water for half a day this 
spring when the snow melts, and another half-day after a 
hail this summer that will destroy much of the grass. 
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Hasselstrom 


Photos by Linda M. 


I persist in planting trees here because a few years 
ago I noticed two tiny pine trees which had rooted 
themselves on an even steeper slope above a stock dam. 
At first I thought they were yucca; its green, spiked 
foliage can look like pine at a distance. Yucca can also 
look remarkably like a lost or dead calf, whichever a 
rancher is expecting to find. I looked at the green patch- 
es sticking out of the snow with binoculars, but couldn’t 
be sure. One warm day in spring, I slowly climbed the 
hill, clinging to tufts of grass and rocks to keep my 
balance; the rocks were so numerous anu the grass so 
thick that I saw no bare ground at all. When I reached 
the middle of the slope, I was astonished to realize that 
what I’d seen were really pine trees. Cattle had not 
broken them off, because they grew between the rocks 
with which the hillside is nearly covered. I reasoned that 
they knew what they were doing, and piled up a few 
more rocks while I was catching my breath. If possible, 
cattle will avoid stepping on rocks, or anything that 
might make their footing insecure. Also, rocks will help 
catch snow in the winter, and keep the ground cooler 
in summer, so natural moisture will evaporate more 
slowly. I knew these trees weren't going to get any help 
on their water supply from me; if I could hardly haul 
myself up the slope, I certainly wasn’t going to climb 
it carrying buckets of water. 

A few days later, as if seeing the first two trees had 
opened my eyes to another dimen- 
sion, I saw two green spots on the 
slope of the big hill directly south 
of my house. I scanned them with 
the binoculars: more pine trees. Sud- 
denly I felt like a spy in enemy ter- 
ritory; the armies of the forest were 
invading! Without any help from 
man, after two of the driest years in 
this century, pine trees were spring- 
ing up on the prairie. 

Next, riding my horse along a 
limestone cliff in the bottom of a 


gully, I glanced up. Just above my head, a scrawny cedar 
tree was growing out of a limestone shelf no bigger than 
a dinner plate. Some of the tree’s roots were visible 
below the shelf, exposed to the sun and wind, and the 
tree above them was partially brown. But it was alive. 
I sat and stared at it for a moment, but other than break- 
ing up the shelf with a pick, and planting the tree 
somewhere else, I could think of no way to help. It is 
safe from damage by the cattle, at least, since no cow 
can or will climb up the cliff to walk on it. My horse 
Oliver has been known to eat the tops out of newly 
planted pine trees, but while I pondered, he reached up 
as high as he could, and wasn’t even close to being able 
to chew on this one. I wished the tree well, and rode on. 

Not long afterward, I read about a researcher who 
smashes rocks to create fertilizer. Ward Chesworth, a 
geologist at the University of Guelph in Ontario, is one 


.of a group of experts reviving agrogeology: the process 


of harnessing the natural fertilization that takes place 
when weathering breaks rocks into their constituent 
elements. The researchers visualize farmers, particular- 
ly in African countries with humid conditions and 
worn-out soil, covering their fields with crushed vol- 
canic stone rich in potassium, phosphorus, and other 
nutrients, key ingredients in commercial fertilizers* 
The idea appeals to me for several reasons. If it caught 
on, some of the big fertilizer companies might go out 
of business, and I wouldn’t have to 
watch their advertisements on TV, 
knowing that they are killing the soil 
while promising to protect crops. 
Also, some of our pastures are car- 
peted in rocks; if I took to thinking 
of profits instead of all these philo- 
sophical ideas that clutter my brain, 
I might become a rock export mag- 
nate. My neighbor Margaret, who 
has planted many more trees than 
I, confirmed that she had tried rock 


* Technology Review, April 1987, pp. 11-12. 


BY LINDA M. HASSELSTROM 


Linda M. Hasselstrom ranches and writes near Hermosa, SD. Her recent non- 
fiction books include Windbreak: A Woman Rancher on the Northern 
Plains, a year’s journal ($14.45 postpaid from Barn Owl Books, Box 226, 
Vallecitos, NM 87581) and Going Over East: Reflections of a Woman 
Rancher ($15.95 postpaid from Fulcrum Publishing, 350 Indiana Street #350, 
Golden, CO 80401); both books appeared in 1987.—Howard Rheingold 
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mulching. A deep pile of 
rocks can retard weed 
growth around trees which 
cannot be mechanically 
cultivated. The rocks can 
hold down magazines and 
mail-order catalogs, which 
will smother weeds close to 
the trees and hold moisture 
in the soil. I take fiendish 
delight in never complain- 
ing about the large num- 
bers of catalogs I receive; 
the marketing and mailing 
geniuses who send me du- 
plicate copies and put my 
name on new mailing lists 
don’t know they are help- 
ing my trees. 

As I drove through the 
pastures that fall and win- 
ter, feeding cattle, I carried 
a pry bar. When I came to 
a rock that jolted my teeth 
every time I bounced over 
it, | laughed nastily, stop- 
ped the truck, pried up the 
rock, and put it in the pick- 
up. I didn’t confine myself 
to small rocks; I took any- 
thing I could lift. Thus I 
sometimes found myself 
temporarily unable to 
breathe, and while I leaned on the truck and gulped 
large volumes of oxygen, I saw things I might otherwise 
have missed: an antelope barely peeking over the rim 
of a gully nearby, or a thirteen-lined ground squirrel 
sitting at the entrance to its hole. My actions complete- 
ly puzzled the cows, who hung around staring at me, 
and occasionally wandered up to lick the rocks. Gener- 
ally, the arrival of the pickup means someone is bring- 
ing them food, and they couldn’t understand what | 
was doing. a | 

I began to take a deep interest in the rocks I mov- 
ed. Often I would begin to pry at a rock, only to dis- 
cover that, like an iceberg, only a small part showed 
above the surface. On one occasion I refused to be 
defeated by the rock’s size, and by the time I’d dug, 
hacked, and pried it out of the earth, the resulting hole 
shook the pickup much worse than the rock ever had. 
I was forced to gather smaller rocks and pile them in 
the hole in an attempt to save other drivers from break- 
ing their necks. 

Speaking not as a geologist but as a rock-carrier, 
I’ve found three types of rocks. The limestone that 
underlies much of the area is light, rough-surfaced, often 


in the soil. 
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Che rocks can hold down magazines 
and mail-order catalogs, which will smother 
weeds close to the trees and hold moisture 


covered with a pale green 
lichen, Rain and wind 
carve spider-sized caves in 
it; I did intricate little 
dances when I was lifting a 
forty-pound rock and saw 
a ten-pound wolf spider 
racing up my arm. I didn't 
want to drop the rock on 
my toe, but wolf spiders 
look as threatening as their 
name, and I| didn’t want 
one inside my shirt. 
Sometimes I’d lift a 
slab of limestone and find 
an entire mouse commu- 
nity hidden underneath, 
displayed like a diorama. 
Though mice are hardly 
endangered, I always gent- 
ly replace the roof and 
leave them alone. Lime- 
stone is so fascinating that 
I often picked up more 
than I needed, and began 
building a path between 
the house and garage. A 
solid chunk of limestone 
makes a good deadman: 
when a fence crosses a gul- 
‘ly, the bottom wire is usual- 
‘ly high enough: to enable 
an agile cow or calf to crawl 
under it and escape. The only way to hold it down is 
to attach a weight; a large enough rock can’t be shoved 
aside. If the gully runs with floodwater, however, the 
rock will catch debris, and may contribute to pulling 
the fence down in that spot. ‘ 

The most numerous rocks are of a different type, 
smooth on the surface and fine-grained inside; a form 
of granite, hard and heavy. These can vary from the size 
of my fist to half the size of a pickup box. It embarrasses 
me to say that they are known by long-time residents 
as “niggerheads”; I have never known any other name 
for them, and cannot account for the term, since peo- 
ple of African ancestry have always been scarce here. 
I’m not saying we’re not prejudiced; in recent years, as 
African-Americans have become a larger part of the 
population, racism has reared its predictable head; but 
the name preceded their arrival. In all sizes and shapes, 
they found many uses before I started mulching trees; 
the lower story of a cabin near my home is built of them. 

White and pink quartz chunks show up on the dun- 
colored prairie because of their unusual color; I can’t 
help picking them up, but reserve them for a special 
use: decorating the graves of cats that were good 


- mousers, or the grave of Cuchulain, the West Highland 
white terrier buried near my house. When we were away 
from home, he always stood at a particular spot on the 
hill to wait for us; we’d see his square little white body 
in the flicker of our headlights. We buried him on that 
spot, and now the white quartz catches my eye from 
a distance, day or night. 

Intermingled with the quartz on these graves, and 
set as a border around the few flower beds I.keep free 
of grass, are bones: cow and horse skulls, ribs, legbones, 
t-bones, single vertebrae graduated in size from as large 
as my fist to as small as a fingertip. I began by collect- 
ing Frodo’s gnawed, unburied leftovers from a desire for 
tidiness, whimsically putting them on Cuchulain’s grave. 
I have always liked the shapes 
and textures of bones, and began 
as a child picking them up in 
the pasture or boneyard for the 
pleasure of looking at and touch- 
ing them. When my collection 
outgrew my study walls and 
bookshelves, | used them to mark 
the sites of special plants, and 
to create bone borders for parti- 
cular plants. 

Bone borders: there’s a sym- 
bolism in those words. In each 
epoch of any land, the borders 
of the known world have been 
strewn with the bones of those 
who tried to penetrate the wil- 
derness, the explorers who dared 
more. Though we make a fetish 
of erecting monuments to the ad- 
mired few among our heroes, the 
breadth of these plains were seed- 
ed with the bones of those cou- 
rageous ones whose names we 
have forgotten, but whose paths 
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uratively. “Bury me deep,” plead- 
ed a dying child on the pioneer 
trail to Oregon, “so the wolves 
will not dig me up.” But no mat- 
ter how deeply in the flesh of her 
mother earth they buried her, 
she remained alive in her living 
mother’s heart, and her bones could not escape their 
fate. Bones decay, dissolve back into the richness of the 
earth. It pleases me to watch them weather through the 
seasons, to contemplate the length of time these bones 
will last, in comparison to the fragility of human bones, 
and in contrast to the rocks I move. : 


touching them. 


WHEN I’m checking the cattle, which means driv- 


ing on trails that do not necessarily benefit from rock 


J have always liked the shapes 
we follow still, literally and fig) and textures of bones, and began 
as a child picking them up in 
the pasture or boneyard for the 
pleasure of looking at and 


removal, I collect them anyway. This morning I drove 
the old buggy trail on top of the high ridge south of 
my house, created during homesteading days by some- 
one who chose it as his route to town. The high ridge 
is flat, blows clear of snow, and is too rocky to get mud- 
dy, so it is almost always passable. In order to make the 
path mote pleasant for his horses, the man walked along 
beside his vehicle, picked rocks out of the trail, and pil- 
ed them to mark the edges. He probably hated rocks, 
but I hope sometimes he stopped, as I do, simply to look. 
In the far distance, the Cheyenne River winds through 
low hills, looking a little vague, as though mist is rising 
from it. Beyond it are the rough pink and blue peaks 
of the Badlands. To the west are the ragged slopes of 
i the Black Hills, a haven of trees 
which mocks my efforts to grow 
them here. And just below me is 
my house, looking small and 
abrupt; some of my trees are bare- 
ly visible above the tall, ungraz- 
ed grass. 

This rock-picking has be- 
come a habit, an addiction; when 
I’m not picking up rocks to put 
around my trees, | collect them 
to put in mudholes, so hitting 
them with the trucks won’t make 
them deeper. I collect rocks to 
pile around corner posts of 
fences, so the cows won't stand 
around gossiping and stomping 
down the soil, which will even- 
tually make the corner posts fall 
down and give me a bigger job 
of fencing to do. I’ve begun to 
dream about rocks, as I lie in 
bed aching, but I’ve lost weight, 
trimmed and solidified flabby 
muscles. I dreamed last night of 
making a weight-loss video for 
country folks: How To Lift Rocks 
For Health. Anyone can do it; no 
special machines or clothing are 
required; simply adjust the size 
of the-rocks to fit your age and 
condition. When my husband 
died, I discovered a benefit of 
rock-piling specifically for widows: it is impossible to 
cry while moving rocks. I cried most of the day for 
weeks, until I went back to carrying rocks; crying blind- 
ed me and I| tripped, and dropped a rock on my toe. 
I only did it once before I was cured. 

Another spring has come. I’ve spent a warm morn- 
ing in sun and melting snow wandering along the pas- 
ture trails, prying rocks out of the chilled earth and load- 
ing them into my truck. I’ve dawdled, in the finest sense 
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of the word; I took time to sit on the tailgate and drink 
coffee, and throw snowballs for Frodo. When the truck 


box sagged alarmingly, and the motor growled more 


than it ought to, I drove slowly back to my belt of trees, 
feeling a satisfying ache in my muscles. One by one I 
chose the stones, lifting them out, piling them on top 
of a layer of magazines and catalogs around the little 
juniper trees that don’t yet reach my knees. We’ve had 
two earthquakes in three years, neither strong enough 
to do more than rattle the dishes and light fixtures, but 
I fit each stone against its neighbor as if these plains 
rocked every day, unsteady on the earth’s broad lap. I 
make joints between the stones fit as well as I can, mov- 
ing a stone until it settles comfortably into the earth, 
nestled tight against its neighbor so no grass will grow 
up between them. 

When I pick up a piece of limestone, I turn the crisp, 
pale green lichen up to face the sun, careful not to flake 
it off, hoping it will continue to grow. I position pink 
and white quartz chunks big as my fist so they’ll catch 
the eye, interrupt the tawny 
prairie colors, so that even if 
every tree has disappeared, a 
person walking through the 
deep grass on the hillside will 
see these piles of stones, and 
know another human work- 
ed here. 

I am part of a species 
which seems to thrive on 
change, a species which bull- 
dozes grass to make parking 
lots, cuts trees to build houses, 
blasts holes in the earth to 
create glittering jewelry, and 
dams valleys to create lakes 
where we can roar noisily, 
mindlessly about in speed- 
boats. But I love these rocks 
because I can do almost no- 
thing to them. I might make 
them smaller if I went back 
to the garage for the forty- 
pound maul, and pounded 
at them all afternoon. I can 
move them from the spot 
where a geologic upheaval 
dropped them half a million 

years ago. But I can’t change 
them. I can only pile them 
around my trees to kill the 
weeds, to mark the spot where 
I labored to help these trees 
grow. There they will provide 
hiding places for small plains 
animals the tourist brochures 
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Che bones of Phred and Cuchulain 
lie here, and their friendly presences 
accompany me on my walks as surely 
as Frodo sniffs along behind me. 


don’t mention: thirteen-lined ground squirrels, gophers, 
mice, and all kinds of snakes, from blue racers to bull 
snakes to rattlesnakes. They are all welcome in my lit- 
tle wilderness. 

I like to think forty years in the future. I will have 
rejoined my love in the earth of the hillside cemetery 
in our little town; my body will be turning into earth 
that will blend with the yellow clay and become nour- 
ishment for grass and weeds. Perhaps the rocks I piled 
today will remain here, though even the trees may have 
been killed by drought. The sprawling city is twenty 
miles north of me; I have always thought that distance 
enough to save my little monuments, but lately there 
is serious talk of a new four-lane highway to “improve 
business” by connecting that mid-size city with The 
Brown Cloud, Denver. If it’s built where logic and flat 
ground dictate, such a highway would make my house 
uninhabitable by being less than one quarter mile from 
my bed, even if construction didn’t destroy my hillside 
and my trees. A “task force” has been appointed and 
a million dollars appropriated 
to study the idea of construct- 
ing the highway; many of the 
small towns along the route 
have contributed $100 each to 
the study, in the innocent 
belief that the highway will 
make them grow, and that 
growth will improve them. I 
know that once that kind of 
money is. spent on any project, 
it’s hard to stop. 

Most of my _ neighbors 
sincerely believe the highway 
will be safer. Many tractor- 
trailer rigs drive faster than 
the 55-mile-an-hour speed 
limit on the present two-lane 
highway; the public seems to 
believe that since the speeding 
can’t be stopped, they need 
more room to dodge. To my 
mind, this logic is unsettling, 
as if we reasoned that we 
couldn’t do anything about 
the earth’s destruction, so we 
might as well speed it up. I 
think a highway of this type 
will be like a vast river, suck- 
ing the lifeblood from the 
small communities along its 
route to feed the larger ones. 
The cities here in the middle 
of the plains, in turn, see 
themselves only as satellites to 
the Pacific and Atlantic coasts. 


The leveling goes on in many 
ways, and gradually the country 
becomes only a blood donor for 
the megalopolis, an empty place 
to send garbage. 
When I mention my objec- 
tions to my neighbors, most sug- 
gest that I sell my house and land 
for as much as I can get, and 
move somewhere else. But I have 
not viewed my home as an in- 
vestment, to be turned into cash 
-the minute it doesn’t satisfy me. 
To “invest,” in Medieval Latin, 
was to clothe in vestments, robes 
of state or priestly garments. This 
land has invested me with its per- 
sonality, its spare beauty and harshness, and I have 
invested it with my love and care. The bones of Phred 
and Cuchulain lie here, and their friendly ptesences ac- 
company me on my walks as surely as Frodo sniffs along 
behind me. Here I have built fires scented with sage, 
and prayed in my own way. My small monuments stand 
between earth and sky here, places where I feel close 
to my husband’s spirit, and to the spirit of the land 
and air. I cannot claim age-old traditions for this par- 
ticular piece of land, nor do I say that my occupancy 
of a few years makes it more sacred than the occupan- 


cy of gophers and spiders, deer 
and cattle. I cannot point to an- 
cestral ruins or artifacts, but my 
investment in this land involves 
much more than money, and 
there is no compensation for 
what I will lose if a highway 
passes over it, or so near it as 
to drive away silence — as well 
as nesting curlews, meditation, 
music, and writing. 

But I am 47 years old, and 
fighting a project of that size 
would take vast amounts of time, 
energy, and cash; I know, because 
I took time away from my hus- 
band and our home to spend 
them all freely in fighting other projects. If a majority 
of my neighbors are in favor of it, I may not fight this 
time. I may simply do what I can to preserve my own 
small spot, and gradually spend less time here. After all, 
I’m getting what I want out of this experience. 

I build a monument to each tree, marking this 
windbreak I’ve planted during my temporary life, creat- 
ing shelter for the temporary grouse and mice who share 
this place with me, all of us gone before these stones. 
And if the stones disappear under asphalt, the spirits 
of the land will still be here. m 


Out of the Channel 


A grave and intelligent account of the 
Exxon Valdez oil spill. John Keeble’s 
astute observation, not just of the scene, 
but of its historical and moral surround, is 
far more than reportage. His rendering 
of an occurrence that was covered sen- 
sationally and incoherently by mass 
media is a great service; his decent, 
careful treatment of Captain Hazelwood's 
role in the spill is alone worth the book. 
—Stephanie Mills 


[A 1989 U.S. Coast Guard study] notes .. . 
a decline in construction and maintenance 
standards for U.S. tankers, and an increase 
in the number of 700-foot-plus vessels, 
which experience more wear and crack- 
ing than shorter ones. Discharges at sea 
through cracks are commonplace. The 
study observes that during recent years 
there has been increasing pressure upon 
shipping companies to compel their mas- 
ters to drive ships hard in order to meet 
schedules, including operating vessels 

at maximum speed in rough seas. 


Perhaps most tellingly, the study asserts 
that the Coast Guard itself ‘‘cooperates 
with the owners and operators of the tank- 
ers by allowing ships to be unprepared for 
inspections by using the old excuse that we 
are facilitating commerce. . . . inspectors 
are, in many cases, acting as quality con- 


trol agents for the owners.’ The study 
recommends that owners again assume 
responsibility for maintaining quality and 
regular inspection schedules, and for as- 
suring safe conditions for crews, and that 
the Coast Guard put the bite on the fail- 
ures of the companies by refusing to certify 
them. At present, such refusals are virtually 
unheard of, or about as likely as shutdowns 
in the pipeline system for its violations. 


The Coast Guard study articulates a basic 
question about the relationship between 
government and private enterprise. If 
private enterprise will not regulate itself, if 
government will not reasonably regulate 
private enterprise, or even itself, even 
when it comes to soiling our sustenance, 
and if money managers are allowed to 


Out of the Channel 
John Keeble, 1991; 290 pp. 
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drive the conduct of commerce, then our 
society becomes dangerously compromised 
to private power. Not wishing to face that, 
not wishing to face our role as the final 
arbiters in the matter of oil consumption 
through our purchase of it in excess, it is 
no wonder that we hung the weight of 
disaster upon a single human head and, 
filled with self-righteousness, refused to 
carry our share of it. 

® 


Such comparative applications of statistics 
fly in the face of individual commiseration 
with the plight of one oiled otter or bird. 
Brought face to face with injury or death, 
most everyone understands that this vulner- 
ability is also one’s own. What is troubling 
is the refusal to keep this understanding in 
play. Instead, we revert either to sentimen- 
tality, which tames the horrifying, or to 
indifference, which denies the wonder of 
life. What part of the imagination is awak- 
ened and what part closes down when the 
hunting animal breaks for its prey? What 
part closes down when it ceases even to 
hunt and merely allows its victims to pile 
up on the beaches, or on the shoulders of 
highways, or on the grates of city streets? 
In the case of the Exxon Valdez spill, the 
precondition for regarding the damage as 
moderate is not to take seriously the lives 
of animals. The next step in this mind-set 
(common to psychopaths) is to treat humans 
(the poor, the powerless, the enemy horde) 
as if they were animals. 
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WHAT'S GOIN 
IN CORPORATIONS? 


BY ART KLEINER 


Many of these reformers are deeply 
moral and altruistic; many are deeply 
self-serving. Whatever their motives, as 
Anne Herbert once wrote, ‘‘Behavior 
counts.’ Compared to five years ago, 
there is less bureaucratic nitpicking, more 
@eceptance of diversity, less dishonesty, 
anderstanding of complexity — 

jen less tolerance of hardball 

: politics. And, as a result, bet- 
cts and comm ae presence. 


Finally, most of s°on the outside don’t 
care what happens within corporations. 
Often as not, we'd just as soon they 
“drowned in their inanity and left the 
fest of us alone. 


Vhy care? Why not treat IBM, GM, 

aE, BofA, PG&E, AT&T, and all the other 
Eronyms as the dinosaurs they seem 

) be these days (or, as Wendell Berry 
Suggests, as institutions of innate abstrac- 
n that can't help but menace local 
cologies)? |’ve found three reasons to 
pay attention to them. First, corporations 
:won't die. If anything, as they learn re- 
silience, their hold on the economy will 
grow stronger. Second, the traumas of 
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component — the mse ridden, alk: Petters A ei of doneatiis environ- 
mentalism — is not a fair way to judge the movement as a whole. It emerged from 
many separate threads: scenario planners, church investors, Naderites, industrial psy- 
Hplogists, emulators of Japanese industry, seekers of quality. At heart it emerged 

m the fact that most mainstream corporate culture is innately stupid. Not only does 
at culture dehumanize people from the top of the ladder to the bottom, but it doesn’t 
o what it’s supposed to do: create wealth. Thus, a large and growing number of 
fed-up corporate practitioners are trying to wreak reform from the inside. 


multinationals have disproportionate in- 
fluence on the body politic. It’s as if, in 
the absence of any common vernacular 
culture, the world is trying on corporate 
culture as a store-bought substitute. 
Finally, mainstream corporations will 
increasingly be laboratories for advanc- 
ing social change. As Clare Crawford- 
Mason, producer of The Deming Library, 
told me, ‘The single most potent force 
for implementing feminism is the white 
Protestant male CEOs of America. | know 
it sounds ridiculous, but the reason is: 
they are discovering that the only way 
they can improve the bottom line is to 
start treating their workers like human 
beings and to institute real teamwork 
and collaboration.”’ 


Admittedly, it’s hard to tell the genuine 
efforts from the snake-oil pitches. That's 
one reason why, for the last year and a 
half, I’ve been researching the roots of 
the social movement to reform corpora- 
tions, focusing on the 1970s and 1980s. 
In my book (titled The Age of Heretics) | 
don’t expect to assert that this movement 
has always been successful, or even in- 
fluential; it’s full of quixotic, frustrated 
people. But its members have grappled 
with a question that affects everyone 
who must work for a living: how to have 
beneficial effect in a system which blocks 
fruitful change. 


As part of my research, |’ve had to read 
a lot. Sometimes | think America’s fastest- 
growing industry must be books about 
the decline of the U.S. economy. This 
survey represents the most useful material 
I've found so far. Unlike the vast amount 
of chaff on this subject, none of the fol- 
lowing publications condescend or bore. 
They sharpen the blurry image of cor- 
porate reality, especially as we out- 
siders need to see it. 0 


Dr. W. Edwards Deming, a 90-year-old 
American statistician, has become a 
folk/myth figure in mainstream business 
circles. Ignored in the U.S. for 30 years, 
Deming visited Japan after World War 
Il, and taught the ruined Japanese indus- 
trialists about making quality products. 
His portrait in Toyota headquarters is 
larger than that of the company’s founder. 
His personality is also mythic: abrasive, 
willing to yell at CEOs in public meetings, 
but also humble and responsive enough 
to be revered for his courtesy in Japan. 


To Deming, a company can only thrive ° 
by acting as a whole system that includes 
not just executives and workers, but cus- 
tomers, suppliers, and neighbors. His 
statistical diagnostics distinguish ‘‘com- 
mon causes”’ (everyday ups and downs) 
from ‘’special causes’’ (unusual shocks 
to the entire system), and thus show how 
to improve systems overall. Many people 
teach these ‘’Statistical Process Control’’ 
concepts (as they’re called). Deming 
applies them much further. He uses the 
measurements to show that all ‘extrinsic’ 
motivations — grades in school, bonuses, 
rankings, commissions, exhortations to 
work harder, objectives — do more harm 
than good for the overall system. Instead, 
he asserts, we should practice systematic 
cooperation: the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, for instance, should not so 
much regulate truckers as inspire them 

to work together for everyone’s greater 
good. If Deming’s ideas ever catch on, 
life will be like a Frank Capra movie — 
and his deepest appeal comes from 
making it seem that such idealism is 

not just possible, but necessary. 


Partly because his concepts go against 
many people’s feelings about power, 
authority, and human nature, there are 
no tully ‘‘Demingite’’ companies — not 
even in Japan. Nonetheless, his influence 
is immense. Compare a new Ford or GM 
car to one from five years ago, for in- 
stance. I’ve found his ideas useful in my 
own one-person business; when | hire 
subcontractors, | now realize, their ef- 
fectiveness depends not on their efforts 
but on how | set up the system. 


Like learning about Zen, learning about 
Deming can feel frustrating. Despite the 
man’s inspiring character and presence, | 


_ found his seminar dry and unworldly. He 


drones passages from his book; then 
acolytes explain what he meant. The 
most practical overall primer is by Rafael 
Aguayo, one af Deming’s business-school 
students from New York University. U.S. 
News and World Report reporter An- 
drea Gabor takes a journalistic tack, 
describing (with a critical eye) how Ford, 
General Motors, Xerox, and other com- 
panies used and misused Deming’s in- 


~The Deming Library 


Doctor W. Edwards Deming. 


fluence. Deming Management at Work 
by Mary Walton (of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer) is a bit schoolmarmish, but 
describes offbeat venues like ‘‘Deming 


Dr. Deming 

(The American Who Taught 
the Japanese About Quality) 
Rafael Aguayo, 1991; 304 pp. 


$11 ($14 postpaid) from Simon & Schuster, 
200 Old Tappan Road, Old Tappan, NJ 
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An executive from Bethlehem Steel pointed 
out. . . that Ford buys forty-one different 
thicknesses of steel between .027 and .045 
inches thick from them. ‘How can any 
steel company give you precision and 
economy with so many thicknesses?’’ he 
asked [Ford vice president] Jim Bakken. 


A good solution would be for all the do- 
mestic auto manufacturers to mutually 
decide on five different thicknesses of steel 
in this range. This would be a voluntary 
standard. If one of the manufacturers 
wanted to innovate with a different thick- 
ness of steel, it would be free to do so. If it 
turned out five thicknesses were not enough 
or the thicknesses were not optimal, they 
could be changed. The standard could be 
reviewed every few years. Everyone would 
win with five standard thicknesses, instead 
of forty-one for Ford, fifty for GM, and 
thirty for Chrysler. The steel manufacturers 
could have longer runs. They could pro- 
duce greater precision at greater economy. 
The auto manufacturers would have lower 
retooling costs. Less waste, higher quality. 


cities’” — where, in one case, an illiterate 
janitor redesigned the town sanitation 
system, and then stepped forward at a 
city celebration to tell how he did it. 


For people in corporations that can 
atford them, the Deming Library video- 
tapes spell out his ideas effectively. Col- 
laborators include Robert Reich, ex-Ford 
president Donald Petersen, and two con- 
sultants (Brian Joiner and Peter Scholtes) 
who make sense of Deming’s controversial 
denunciation of ratings and objectives. 
Finally, there is Deming’s own book, Out 
of the Crisis, 500 pages of terse, semi- 
explained, oracular anecdotes, aphor- 
isms, and nuts-and-bolts charts. It’s as if 
William Burroughs had studied statistics 
and become a management writer. It’s 
not quite worth reading, per se; | have 
found that it rewards meditative browsing. 


Would such cooperation between the pro- 
ducers help or hurt the consumer? Would 
competition be lessened in any way by 
such cooperation? Of course not! Still 
some will point to this as a form of col- 
lusion between producers. 


One view of business was expressed by 
Colonel F. N. Maude. He thought business 
was a ‘‘form of human competition great- 
ly resembling war.’ Such a view could 
only come from someone who had never 
tried to build up a business. Nevertheless, 
it has been quoted often enough that it 
has become a cliche. ... . Who was Maude 
thinking of when he made this statement? 
He was referring to Andrew Carnegie, the 
steel magnate, who was a pacifist. He was 
trying to downplay Carnegie’s pacifism. 
But what was Carnegie’s business motto? 
Harmony. 

@ 


Asking people who work in a system to do 
better without providing a plan by which 
this can be accomplished will do no good. 
If they could improve quality or profits by 
10 percent without a plan, they would 
already have done so. 


A corporation is a highly interactive envi- 
ronment and the results in one area impact 
on many other areas. Asking everyone to 
work harder will not help results. The 
system has to be worked on, people have 
to work smarter not harder, and that re- 
quires intense cooperation. It requires 
equal cooperation of those in the ‘‘top 
half’’ and those in the ‘’bottom half’’ with- 
out distinction, because there is no real 
distinction... . 


_ With cooperation everyone wins — all the 
employees, the customers, and manage- 
ment — so it is called win-win. But what is 
most often practiced in the United States 
are systems of extreme differentiation, 
where for every winner there is at least one 
loser, so they are called win-lose systems. 
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The precision demanded by [total quality 
control] is in sharp contrast to the con- 
ventional U.S. approach to product engin- 
eering. The traditional view holds that a 
product is equally “‘good”’ as long as its 
performance falls within certain specified 
limits, and equally ‘‘bad’’ the minute it 
falls outside those limits. One problem 
with this notion is that it doesn’t take into 
account the potential long-term effects of 
variation, which exist even within relatively 
narrow specification boundaries. Another 
problem is that engineers pick specifica- 
tion limits more or less at random, based 
on their professional experience. Engi- 
neers have no meaningful way of pinning 
tolerance limits to real-world requirements. 


Appraisals have acquired a bad name 
because they have become no-win lot- 
teries for meting out ‘‘merit’’ pay. As 
salary budgets tightened, companies tried 
to limit high ratings, and corresponding . 
raises, by requiring managers to grade 
their minions on a bell curve. But bell 
curves, which rate people relative to one 
another and ensure that some are always 
“losers,’’ fail to reflect the likelihood that 
in a typical goal-oriented work group a 
_large number will be high achievers and 
incremental differences are often mean- 
ingless. At an electric utility, for example, 
the manager of a competent group of five 
found the only way to meet the rule with- 
out being unfair to his staff was to institute 
a “‘designated dummy’’ system in which 
employees take turns getting demerits. 
Xerox also sowed discontent with a one-to- 
five rating scale. Says a company insider, 
“The source of dissatisfaction was the 
borderline between four and three. Each 
manager had more fours than allotted 


and a fight would develop over who would 


slide. It was very irrational.’ 

e 

When Cyanamid eliminated the four-tier 
rating scheme and began to require man- 
agers to plan specific work projects with 
their subordinates, the move suddenly 
sparked improvements in morale and 
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surges of creativity. For example, one aging 
technician in Cyanamid’s chromatography 
labs, who for years had been considered 
capable of handling only tasks that were 
closely supervised, came up with a minor 
breakthrough. Encouraged by his boss to 
use a new computer system to test an an- 
ticancer drug, the technician discovered a 
destabilizing ingredient that had eluded 
detection and slowed the drug’s develop- 
ment. Today the compound, known as 
Novantrone, is a best-seller. 


Deming Management 
at Work . 
Mary Walton, 1991; 256 pp. 


$21.95 ($23.95 postpaid) from Putnam 
Publishing Group/Order Dept., P. O. Box 
506, East Rutherford, NJ 07073; 
800/631-8571 (or Whole Earth Access) 


The Japanese had an analogy for begin- 
ning with easy projects that yielded big 
results. They called it ‘picking the low- 
hanging fruit.’ There was nothing parti- 
cularly wrong with that, as long as people 
realized that it didn’t stop there, Eventually 
they would be forced to work on more dif- 
ficult processes to continually improve. 
Here in the backwoods of Tennessee, the 
equivalent tactic was called “‘killing the 
fat rabbit first.’’ 


“You do not know what a morale booster 
it is for a guy on the midnight to 8 A.M. 
shift to have the vice president for pro- 
duction there.’’ 


1 working on it. 


of the problem. 


No system (except perhaps Soviet central 
planning) is more prone to producing 
waste than the Pentagon. Procurement 
regulations have come to virtually guar- 
antee the delivery of shoddy goods by 
disproportionately favoring the lowest 
bidder, to the point that it has become vir- 
tually impossible for military personnel to 
justify purchases based on quality and 
long-term cost savings. 


Outside consultants — ‘‘Beltway Bandits,” 
some called them — were marketing Total 
Quality Management and many Navy 
units were buying their programs. Howard 
described the following scenario: ‘‘After a 
one- or two-day awareness workshop of 
some kind, run by somebody someplace, ~ 
they come back as the TQM expert and 
begin to immediately implement it. . . . 
They will try something, and they will work 
at it for awhile, and they will put pressure 
on their employees to make it work, and 
they will do the same damn kind of slo- 
ganeering that we’ve done so many times 
in the past: ‘Cut costs, work harder.’ And 
at the end of the second or third quarter, 
they will report cost savings. The comp- 
troller will come in and say, ‘You did a 
good job. We're going to take that money 
away from you. Go on and do more.’ And 
the employees, they’re no dummies, they 
figure the more they save, the more’s going 
to be taken away from them, the harder 
they’re going to have to work. You get a 
slowdown. It’s happened a million times 
before.’ 


identify a theme (problem 
area) and the reason for 


Select a problem and set 
@ target for improvement. 


identify and verify the 
root causes of the problem. 


' Plan and implement 
_ countermeasures that 
will correct the root causes 
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Out of the Crisis 
W. Edwards Deming, 1986; 507 pp. 


$60 ($62.50 postpaid) from MIT-CAES, 
77 Massachusetts Avenue/Room 9-234, 
Cambridge, MA 02139; 617/253-7444 


“Getting better together.’ Production 
workers have told me that this slogan 
makes them furious. Together! What is 
that when no one will listen to our prob- 
lems and suggestions? 


It is worthy of note that the 80 American 
Nobel prize winners all had tenure, security. 
They were answerable only to themselves. 


As we shall see, apparent differences be- 
tween people arise almost entirely from 
action of the system that they work in, not 
from the people themselves. A man not 
promoted is unable to understand why his 
performance is lower than someone else’s. 
No wonder; his rating was the result of a 
lottery. Unfortunately, he takes his rating 
seriously. 


Pursuit of the quarterly dividend and 
short-term profit defeat constancy of pur- 
pose. Whence cometh the scramble for 
the quarterly dividend? What is the driv- 
ing force that leads to the last-minute rush 
into a good showing on the quarterly divi- 
dend? Anyone can boost the dividend at 
the end of the quarter. Ship everything on 
hand, regardless of quality: mark it shipped, 
and show it all as accounts receivable. 
Defer till next quarter, so far as possible, 
orders for material and equipment. Cut 
down on research, education, training. 


Basically, what is wrong is that the perfor- 
mance appraisal or merit rating focuses 


on the end product, at the end of the 


stream, not on leadership to help people. 
This is a way to avoid the problems of 


people. A manager becomes, in effect, a 


manager of defects. 

e - 

Improvement of quality and productivity, 
to be successful in any company, must be 
a learning process, year by year, top man- 
agement leading the whole company. 

e 


The job in a certain staff area in a com- 
pany that manufactures automobiles is to 


Railway cars, as they pass by, are loaded 
with hot iron ore pellets. Pellets piled too 
high in a car may fall off and be lost as the 
train goes around a curve. Loss of half a 
metric ton of pellets in this way from a 

car was not unusual. 


The plate at A smooths out the mountains 
and valleys in the top surface of the pellets 
as the loaded cars move by it. The result is 
improved uniformity and greater tonnage 
per car. Why had not the engineers thought 
of this before? They had supposed that the 
loader, if she tried hard enough, could 
shrink the variation. Their thoughts had not 
before turned to the possibility that the 
system could be changed. 


make monthly forecasts of sales. The men 
take into account many kinds of informa- 
tion. The forecast falls short or long, month 
by month, when compared with actual 
sales. The procedure for the next month 
had been to adjust the method up or down 
on the basis of this comparison. The read- 
er may perceive that what the men were 
doing was guaranteeing that their method 
could never improve. 


The vice-president of a huge concern told 
me that he has a strict schedule of inspec- 
tion of final product. To my question about 
how they use the data came the answer: 
“The data are in the computer. The com- 
puter provides a record and description of 


The Deming 
Library 


Video; 20 volumes. 
One-week rental 


$150 per volume 
from Films, Inc., 5547 
N. Ravenswood Ave- 


nue, Chicago, IL 60640; 


every defect found. Our engineers ni 
stop till they find the cause of every 
defect.”” Why was it that the level of de- 
fective tubes had stayed relatively stable, 
around 412 to 52 per cent, for two years? 
The engineers were confusing common 
causes with special causes. Every fault was 
to them a special cause, to track down, 
discover, and eliminate. They were trying 
to find the causes of ups and downs in 

a stable system, making things worse, 
defeating their purpose. 
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Typical path of frustration. Quality im- 
proves dramatically at first; then levels off, 
becomes stable. The responsibility for im- 
provement of quality shifts more and more 
to the management, and finally almost 
totally to the management, as obvious 
special causes are one by one detected and 
removed, and quality becomes stabilized, 
unfortunately at an unacceptable level. 


312/878-2600 x 44 


THE DEMING LIBRARY and THE DEMING USER’S MANUAL 
videos give you the power to achieve improved quality, 
increased productivity, and better service at lower costs—in 
short, the edge you need to survive in today’s tough busi- 
ness environment. In THE DEMING LIBRARY, Dr. Deming 
joins business experts and top executives to cover his 14 
Points, the Ford Motor Company transformation, the famous 
Red Bead and Funnel Experiments, the Vernay Laboratories 
success story, and much more. The videos from THE DEM- 
ING USER’S MANUAL put you in touch with today’s top 
experts currently using the Deming philosophy, who explain 
the 14 Points in practical terms and the latest strategies for 
applying Dr. Deming’s quality improvement methods in your 
organization. 
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Liar’s Poker 


The machinations of finance during the 
1980s were temporary vehicles of con- 
venience. The attitudes which spawned 
them might be permanent, breeding 
ever-new machinations, unless they're 
understood and neutralized. Michael 
lewis offers that understanding. A hilar- 
ious, gifted writer, he has unfortunately 
provoked a genre of yuppie confession 
books, of which his own is the only one 
worth recommending. His subject is the 
vain belief of traders that they can 
control their destiny. 


It wasn’t just the dummies who queued to 
trade with Salomon Brothers. Even knowl- 
edgeable [Savings & Loan] presidents felt 
they faced a choice between rape and 
slow suicide. To do nothing spelled bank- 
ruptcy for many. Paying out 14 percent on 
deposits while taking in 5 percent on old 
home mortgage loans was a poor way to 
live, but this is precisely the position thrifts 
were in. By late 1982 the thrifts were at- 
tempting to grow their way out of catas- 
trophe. By that time, short-term interest 
rates had fallen below long-term interest 
rates. The thrift could make new mortgage 
loans at 14 percent while taking in money 
at 12 percent. 


Many thrifts layered a billion dollars of 
brand-new loans on top of their existing, 
disastrous hundred million dollars of old 
loss-making loans, in a hope that the new 
would offset the old. Each new purchase’ 
of mortgage bonds (which was identical to 
making a loan) was like the last act of a 
desperate man. The strategy was wildly ir- 
responsible, for the fundamental problem 
(borrowing short term and lending long 
term) hadn’t been remedied. The hyper- 
growth only meant that the next thrift crisis 
would be larger. But the thrift managers 
were not thinking that far in advance. They 
were simply trying to keep the door to the 
shop open. 

e 


Trainees were impossibly out of step with 
the rhythm of the place. The movements of 
the trading floor respond to the move- 
ments of the markets as if roped together. 
The American bond market, for example, 
lurches whenever important economic data 
are released by the U.S. Department of 
Commerce. The bond trading floor lurches 
with it. The markets decide what are im- 
portant data and what are not. One month 
it is the U.S. trade deficit, the next month 
the consumer price index. The point is that 
the traders know what economic number 
is the flavor of the month and the trainees 
don’t. The entire Salomon Brothers trading 
floor might be poised for a number at 
8:30 A.M., gripped by suspense and a 
great deal of hope, ready to leap and 
shout, to buy or sell billions of dollars’ 
worth of bonds, to make or lose millions of 
dollars for the firm, when a trainee arrives, 
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suspecting nothing, and says, ‘Excuse me, 
I'm going to the cafeteria, does anybody 
want anything?” 

e 


Mere winning was not as important to 
Ranieri as winning with style. Skewered by 
the mail spear on Ranieri’s trading desk 
were an orange pair of stripper’s panties. 
It was enjoyable to make more money 
than the rest of the firm, but it was sheer 
delight to make more money than the rest 
of the firm at the same time you spent half 
your day playing practical jokes on your 
employees and smoking big fat cigars. 


The Reckoning 


How Japanese automakers realized that 
they could beat Detroit. Then, how De- 
troit realized that the Japanese could 
beat them. A six-year-old classic of con- 
temporary history, told by one of the 
New York Times’ most celebrated re- 
porters. Deming appears in a sort of 
Merlin role. 


The Reckoning 
David Halberstam, 1986; 786 pp. 


$5.95 ($6:95 postpaid) from Avon 
Books, P. O. Box 767, Dresden, TN 38225 
(or Whole Earth Access) 


Robert McNamara sought rationality in 

an irrational world, and if he had had his 
way he would have manufactured and 
sold only rational cars. If other men in the 
company took their pleasure from design- 
ing cars, or from making a better, more 
sophisticated part, or from turning a paper 
design into a metal reality, he took his plea- 
sure in his numbers. Numbers were not just 
a belief but more like a theology to him. 
Cars themselves were almost secondary. 
During his ascent to power, when he was 
general manager of the Ford Division — 
the section that made the cars called 
Fords, not Lincolns or Mercurys — he had 
come in one morning and given Don Frey, 
who was then one of his top product men, 
a piece of paper. It was a church leaflet 
with penciling on the back; McNamara, 
Frey gathered, had been daydreaming in 
church: The penciling described a car. But 
it was not a sketch of what the car should 
look like, or a statement about how it 
should handle, or a notion about what 
group of customers it should appeal to. It 
was a series of statistics — what the car 
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Liar’s Poker 
Michael Lewis, 1989; 249 pp. 


$8.95 ($10.95 postpaid) from Penguin 
USA/Cash Sales, 120 Woodbine Street, 
Bergenfield, NJ 07621; 800/526-0275 
(or Whole Earth Access) 


should weigh and cost. ‘’Bob,’ Frey finally 
said, ‘‘you’ve got everything down except 
what kind of car you want.” ‘’What do 
you mean?’’ McNamara asked. ‘’Well, do 
you want a soft car, a hot, sexy car, a 
comfortable car, a car for the young, or a 
car for the middle class? Whose car is it, 
what does it feel like?’’ ‘‘That’s very in- 
teresting,’ McNamara said. ‘“Write down 
what you think is right.’ - 


The first thing Runyon noticed about work- 
ing for a Japanese company was the much 
greater autonomy of a plant manager. 
The second thing he noticed was the much 
greater prestige of manufacturing men 
within the company. The board of direc- 
tors of Nissan, in direct contrast to Ford’s, 
was filled with men who had spent a great 
deal of time running plants. 


Actually — and it was not something that 
the people at Nissan liked to recall in later 
years — they had had to be pushed to ex- 
port their cars to America... . 


In the fall of 1957 there was to be an 

auto show in Los Angeles, and [a Japanese 
trader named Nobe Wakatsuki] exhorted 
Nissan to send some cars. Marubeni [his 
export company] was dubious, and so were 
the Nissan people. A friend of Wakatsuki’s 
told him, ‘They are saying, ‘There goes 
that crazy Nobe again. He’s always too 
quick.’ ’’ But eventually Nissan decided to 
send two cars and a pickup truck. When 
Wakatsuki went to the dock to see them 
come off the ship from Japan, he could 
not believe his eyes. The car was the ugliest 
he had ever seen. Is that a car or a black 
box that moves? he wondered. He turned 
to a friend of his who had come along, a 
Nisei Japanese who had once worked for 
Lincoln, and asked how they would ever 
be able to sell it. ‘““Nobe,” said his friend, 
“this is America. The first thing you have 
to understand is that everyone has the 
right to try anything. They will always let 
you try. The other thing you have to under- 
stand is that one percent of all Americans 
are crazy. They like to do something crazy, - 
and so perhaps a few of these will do 
something very crazy like buying a Jap- 
anese car.’ . 


The Fifth Discipline 


My conscience won’t let me omit this 


book; nor can | give it an objective re- 
view. As a ghostwriter, | helped assemble 
it from Peter Senge’s drafts and taped 
conversations. Several people | respect, 
including Stewart Brand, have said, in 
essence, ‘There ain’t much here.’’ But in 
the year since the book was published, 
about a dozen corporate people (who 
didn’t know of my involvement with it) 
have extolled it in my hearing. Take this 
review with a salt-shaker, then. (To sal- 
vage a shred of credibility, | should add 
that | receive no reward if it does well.) 


Organizations that want to learn, says 
Peter, must follow five disciplines, includ- 
__ ing: Personal Mastery (encouraging em- 
ployees to grow as individuals); Shared 
Vision {rallying people around common 
values and goals); Mental Models (arti- 
culating differences in how people per- 
ceive the world); and Team learning 
(championing both head-butting and 
gentle collaboration within the same 
group). The fifth and all-embracing dis- 
cipline, Systems Thinking, is a technique 
for modeling, predicting, and generalizing 
about the behavior of complex systems. 
(Donella Meadows described it in Co- 
Evolution Quarterly #34, Summer 1982). 
All five can be practiced in computer 
simulations based on Seymour Papert’s 
“‘microworld’’ concept. For whatever 
reasons, this book seems to be making 
it easier to change behavior — not of 
individuals, but of the working envi- 
ronments around them. 


The most powerful learning comes from 
direct experience. Indeed, we learn eating, 
crawling, walking, and communicating 
through direct trial and error — through 
taking an action and seeing the conse- 
quences of that action; then taking a new 
and different action. But what happens 
when we can no longer observe the con- 
sequences of our actions? What happens 

if the primary consequences of our actions 
are in the distant future or in a distant part 
of the larger system within which we oper- 
ate? We each have a “learning horizon,’ 
a breadth of vision in time and space with- 
in which we assess our effectiveness. When 
our actions have consequences beyond 
our learning horizon, it becomes impos- 
sible to learn from direct experience. 


Herein lies the core learning dilemma that 
confronts organizations: we learn best 
from experience but we never directly ex- 
perience the consequences of many of our 
most important decisions. 

6 

What makes balancing processes so dif- 
ficult in management is that the goals are 
often implicit, and no one recognizes that 
the balancing process exists at all. | recall 
a good friend who tried, fruitlessly, to 


reduce burnout among professionals in his 
rapidly growing training business. He wrote 
memos, shortened working hours, even 
closed and locked offices earlier — all 
attempts to get people to stop overwork- 
ing. But all these actions were offset — 
people ignored the memos, disobeyed the 
shortened hours, and took their work 
home with them when the offices were 
locked. Why? Because an unwritten norm 
in the organization stated that the’ real 
heroes, the people who really cared and 
who got ahead in the organization, worked 
seventy hours a week — a norm that my 
friend had established himself by his own 
prodigious energy and long hours. 
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The Suicidal 
Corporation 


Paul Weaver was a dyed-in-the-wool 
neoconservative who joined the Ford 
Motor Company in the late 1970s, to ex- 
perience practicing capitalism instead of 
talking about it. He was there when the 
Pinto gas tanks exploded. From his per- 
spective, Ford did not do the honorable 
thing: withdraw the car, investigate, 
defend itself, redesign the car, and re- 
introduce it. Instead, they practiced what 
Weaver calls ‘‘corporatism’’: while whin- 
ing about government regulations, they 
cultivated special treatment from the fed- 
eral regulators. Weaver has the honesty. 
to admit how (without losing his neocon- 
servative bias) he ended up agreeing 
with Ralph Nader. The system is seriously 
corrupt — at most companies, not just 
Ford — and this insider’s book shows why 
better than most corporate critics can. 


The Suicidal Corporation 
Paul Weaver, 1988. 


OUT OF PRINT. Simon & Schuster. 


The Fifth Discipline 
Peter M. Senge, 1990; 424 pp. 


$19.95 ($22.45 postpaid) from 
Doubleday & Co./Cash Sales, P. O. Box 
5071, Des Plaines, IL 60017-5071; 
800/223-6834 (or Whole Earth Access) 


David Bohm identifies three basic condi- 
tions that are necessary for dialogue: | 

1. all participants must “‘suspend”’ their 
assumptions, literally to hold them “‘as if 
suspended before us’’; 2. all participants 
must regard one another as colleagues; 3. 
there must be a ‘‘facilitator’’ who ‘‘holds 
the context’ of dialogue. 


These conditions contribute to allowing the 
“free flow of meaning’’ to pass through a 
group, by diminishing resistance to the flow. 


One day during my first month at Ford, | 
went to lunch with the executive director 
for public relations. . . . Though his staff 
was swamped — we were in the midst of 
the Pinto recall — he took me to a restau- 
rant a few miles away for a quiet, leisurely 
get-together. His daughter owned a recent- 
model Pinto station wagon, he said. Since 
the Pinto’s fuel system had been redesigned 
starting with the 1975 model year, her car 
wasn’t being recalled, and the headlines 
about Pinto fires didn’t apply to her. Yet 
the press coverage had so terrified her, he 
said, that she refused to drive her children 
in her Pinto any more. Resigned amusement 
in his voice, the executive director for pub- 
lic relations went on to describe how he 
had repeatedly tried to explain . . . that 
she could drive it with complete confidence. 
‘| just couldn’t persuade her,’ the PR man 
said, chuckling, ‘’so finally | sent her a 


.check for $5,000 to buy a new car.’ Wow, 


| thought to myself as we drove along the 
broad boulevards of Dearborn back to the 
office. The man in charge of communicating 
with the public about the Pinto couldn't 
persuade his own daughter of a later 
model’s safety! When he couldn't reassure 
her, he went out and bought her a new 
car! | am going to defend a company 
that’s run by people like this? 
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Everybody’s Business 


A peerless reference. Corporations may 
be diffuse and scattered, but they all 
have individual, distinguishable person- 
alities and fascinating histories. This book 
captures all of that admirably. The ori- 
ginal edition appeared in 1980; by now, 
at least half the companies are signifi- 
cantly different. But the almanac-ers are 
the same. By now, they’re veterans; they 
also produced The 100 Best Companies 
to Work For in America and The 
Global Marketplace. 


Everybody’s Business 
(A Field Guide to the 400 

Leading Companies in America) 
Milton Moskowitz, Robert Levering, 
and Michael Katz, 1990; 732 pp. 


$22.50 ($25 postpaid) from Doubleday 
& Co./Cash Sales, P. O. Box 5071, Des 
Plaines, IL 60017-5071; 800/223-6834 

(or Whole Earth Access) 


g 
The Washington Post 


#2 in newsweeklies 


Employees: 6,300 
Sales: $1.4 billion 
Profits: $198 million 
Founded: 1877 
Headquarters: Washington, D.C. 


How long can the Washington Post live off 
Watergate? In 1990, 16 years after the 
paper's investigative stories helped tum a 
president out of office and then yielded the 
book and film, All the President's Men, the 
Post was sti} basking in the reflective glory 
of that event and their central role in it. Still, 
the Post stirs the juices. Some New Yorkers, 
weaned on the New York Times, swear the 
Post is a better newspaper. But some people 
in Washington, D.C., where the paper is 
published, swear the Post is elitist, anti- 
union, antiblack and antifemale. What's not 
in dispute is the Post's dominant position in 
the nation’s capital, a dominance greatly 
enhanced in 1981 when their main compet- 
itor, the Washington Star, folded. That did 
wonders for Post's circulation, which 
zoomed from 627,000 to 780,000, and for 
profits, which jumped from $32 million to 
$200 million. (The closest thing to a Post 
competitor in Washington now is the ultra- 
conservative Washington Times, with one- 
eighth of the circulation of the Post, edited 
by Arnaud de Borchgrave, who used to 
work for the Post Company's Newsweek. 

As some have observed, the Post became 
more conservative as they became richer. In 
a 1986 appraisal, the Wall Street Journal 
described the Post as “settling down,” with 
“flashy writing and erratic highs and lows” 
giving way to “a solid, if duller, consis- 
tency” and the editorial page tilting “back 
toward the center.” Post columnist Haynes 
Johnson said, “The Post is more sober, more 
careful, less bold.” 


the Washington Post, is the only female CEO 
of a Fortune 500 Company. 


The Post is often mentioned in the same 
breath as the New York Times and Wall 
Street Journal as one of the country's most 
important dailies. But unlike those two 
papers, the Post is strictly a local paper, 
not too visible outside the District of Co- 
lumbia except in the New York news- 
rooms of TV networks. Their circulation 
in the nation’s capital ranks them as the 
nation’s sixth largest newspaper and the 
monopoly profits the Post generates en- 
able them to support other activities, no- 
tably Reivewack. the perennial number 
two to 7ime in news magazines. The 
Washington Post Company also owns the 
Herald, n daily paper in Everett, Wash- 
ington; four television stations; cable sys- 
tems with 420,000 subscribers; the 
Stanley H. Kaplan Educational Center, 


‘ which gives kids cram courses to pass 


standardized tests like the SAT; and Legi- 
Slate, a computerized data base tracking 
congressional and regulatory actions. 


Pollution 
Prevention Review 


Greenpeace and the Chemical Man- 
ufacturers Association agree on one 
thing: reducing toxic byproducts within a 
manufacturing process is more efficient, 
effective, inexpensive, and safe than in- 
cinerating, scrubbing, or filtering those 
byproducts. The cost savings are great 
enough that 3M (for instance) calls its 
program “‘Pollution Prevention Pays’’ 
(begging the question of what they’d do 
if it didn’t). The art and technology of 
source waste reduction is about 25 years 
old, but few companies have bothered 
to share their expertise so far. The pre- 
vious bible on the subject — Profit From 
Pollution Prevention (Ecolog p. 88) — 
was published in 1982. Now this journal 
exists, academic yet readable; a good 
way to answer a local industrialist’s ob- 
jections. There’s also a burgeoning liter- 
ature of govemment-sponsored material 
— books, videos, and newsletters — from 
the EPA and the Office of Technology 
Assessment. 

e 

A preventive maintenance program may 
require oil to be changed in a piece of 
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machinery periodically, regardless of the 
condition of the oil. Consequently, good 
oil is often disposed of as waste. 


For example, in one plant we recommend- 
ed performing oil analysis to determine oil 
life. The following year, a total of 308 
samples of oil were tested and only 104 
needed to be changed. That's a savings 
of 65 percent of the oil! 

@ 


Many large firms are now including infor- 
mation about pollution prevention prog- 
ress in reports to their stockholders. It is 
very important that a company’s pollution 
prevention progress data, like its financial 
data, be independently verifiable. 

@ 


Three components of the product life cycle: 


¢ Life-cycle inventory — a quantitative 
inventory of raw materials and energy re- 
quirements and of environmental releases 
(to air, water, and land) from all stages in 
the life of a product, process, or activity; 


¢ Impact analysis — a quantitative and/or 
qualitative analysis of potential environ- 
mental effects related to the use of energy 
and material resources and environmental 
releases; and 


¢ Improvement analysis — a systematic 
evaluation of the needs and opportunities 


for environmental improvements in a prod- 
uct, process, or activity. 

© 

Purchasing only the amount of raw mater- 
ials needed for a production run or a set 
period of time is one of the keys to proper 
inventory control. Often, manufacturers 


_must dispose of excess raw materials simply 


because they are out-of-date. 


Pollution Prevention Review 
Jean Stephenson, Editor. 

$132/year (4 issues) from PPR/Executive 
Enterprises Publications Co., Inc., 22 W. 


21st Street, New York, NY 10010-6904; 
800/332-8804 she 


The plot lines of these tragicomic novels 
revolve around loss — the loss that takes 
place when you give away your life to a 
large corporation. The companies, though 
giant, couldn't be more different: a con- 
gealed hierarchy (Something Happened) 
and a new-ageish democratic company 
of the future (Islands in the Net). Both 
authors, and perhaps these two novels, 
are probably familiar to most WER read- 
ers. | present them here as | found them, 
in counterpoint, two descriptions that 
between them wrap up the coming and 
the going of the big economic institutions 
of our time. Consumer warning about 
Something Happened: though it is often 
funny, it is excruciatingly depressing. 


In the office in which | work there are five 
people of whom | am afraid. Each of these 
five people is afraid of four people (ex- 
cluding overlaps), for a total of twenty, 
and each of these twenty people is afraid — 
of six people, making a total of one hun- 
dred and twenty people who are feared 
by at least one person. Each of these one 
hundred and twenty people is afraid of 
the other one hundred and nineteen, and 
all of these one hundred and forty-five 
people are afraid of the twelve men at the 
top who helped found and build the com- 
pany and now own and direct it. 


All these twelve men are elderly now and 
drained by time and success of energy 
_and ambition. Many have spent their whole 
lives here. They seem friendly, slow, and 
content when | come upon them in the 
halls (they seem dead) and are always 
courteous and mute when they ride with 
others in the public elevators. They no 
longer work hard. They hold meetings, 
_ make promotions, and allow their names 
to be used on announcements that are 
prepared and issued. by somebody else. 
Nobody is sure anymore who really runs 
the company (not even the people who 
are credited with running it), but the com- 
pany does run. Sometimes these twelve 
men at the top work for the government 
for a little while. They don’t seem inter- 
ested in doing much more. Two of them 
know what | do and recognize me, be- 
cause | have helped them in the past, and 
they have been kind enough to remember 
me, although not, I’m sure, by name. They 
inevitably smile when they see me and say, 
‘‘How are you?” (I inevitably nod and re- 
spond: ‘‘Fine.’’) Since | have little contact 
with these twelve men at the top and see 
them seldom, | am not really afraid of 
them. But most of the people | am afraid 
of in the company are. 
—Something Happened 

© 

“God dammit, | want the people working 
for me to be worse off than | am, not bet- 
ter. That’s the reason | pay you so well. | 
want to see you right on the verge. | want 
it right out in the open. | want to be able 


Something Happened « Islands in the Net 


to hear it in a stuttering, flustered, tongue- 
tied voice. Bob, | like you best of all when 
you can’t get a word out because you 
don’t know what that word should be. I’m 
not going to let you speak at the conven- 
tion this year either. But you won't know 


that, even though I’m telling you. You won't 


be sure. Because I’m going to change my 
mind and let you prepare and rehearse 


another three-minute speech on the chance 


| might not change my mind again.’ 
—Something Happened 


“Well, at least there’s one good thing,’’ 
Brown conceded to me grudgingly when 
we got back fo the office. ‘“We can stop 
wasting time on these stupid call reports.’ 


| made myself ready for the worst, stood 
up, and confronted him squarely. ‘’No, 
you can’t. I'll want them all on my desk 
by the close of business every Friday.’ 


“You're a pisser.’ 
“And | don’t want you to say I’m a pisser.’”’ 


Our eyes locked. There was hatred between 
us. | saw his large fists clench and was 
trembling inside. | thought he was going to 
give me my punch in the jaw right then — 
until | suddenly realized the blood was 
draining from his face, too, faster, prob- 
ably, than from mine. He was afraid also. 
He was dissolving; sick little tremors were 
playing like maggots around his mouth 
and sinewy jaw. All his truculent bravery 
was vanishing, and | saw him slipping 
away from me someplace from which | 
knew | would never see him return. 


“Johnny!” | wanted to cry. ‘Johnny 
Brown! Where are you going?”’ 


“Okay,” he mumbled, looking down. 
—Something Happened 

° 

‘| think | love money,’ my daughter brags 

daringly, ‘‘more than anything else in the 

world. | love it more than ice cream.” 


In Search of Stories 


o> 
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Something Happened 
Joseph Heller, 1989; 530 pp. 


$5.95 ($8.45 postpaid) from Dell Pub- 
lishing Co./Direct Sales, P. O. Box 5057, 
Des Plaines, IL 60017-5057; 800/223-6834 
(or Whole Earth Access) 


Islands in the Net 
Bruce Sterling, 1988; 396 pp. 


$4.50 (55.50 postpaid) from Berkley 
Publishing Group/Consumer Sales Dept., 
P. O. Box 506, East Rutherford, NJ 07073; 
212/951-8966 (or Whole Earth Access) 


‘“‘Someone, my daughter, might think that 
ungracious.’”’ 


“| don’t care. | love it like the last spoon 
of ice cream on a plate.” 
—Something Happened 


Every year of her life, Laura thought, the 
Net had been growing more expansive 
and seamless. Computers did it. Com- 
puters melted other machines, fusing them 
together. Television-telephone-telex. Tape 
recorder — VCR — laser disk. Broadcast 
tower linked to microwave dish linked to 
satellite. Phone line, cable TV, fiber-optic 
cords hissing out words and pictures in tor- 
rents of pure light. All netted together in a 
web over the world, a global nervous sys- 
tem, an octopus of data. There’d been 
plenty of hype about it. It was easy to 
make it sound transcendently incredible. 
—Islands in the Net 


In my zealous efforts to learn everything | can about the movement | wish to de- 
scribe, | would be grateful to hear from people who know something about it. | 
am particularly interested in hearing about: the corporate spirituality and Total 
Quality movements; the sociotechnical efforts to reshape the quality of working 
life in the 1970s; the emergence of Tom Peters’ popularity; the 1987 ‘’Kroning’’ of 
Pacific Bell, and the cultural reshaping of all the Bell phone companies after dives- 
titure; the movement to establish ‘’National Accounts” in the 1970s; the environ- 
mental change of heart, real or duplicitous, at many companies; the culture of 
management consulting; and the in-house ‘’think tank’’ at General Electric during 
the late 1960s, which apparently influenced GE to ease out of the military con- 
tracting business — until they were fired. But | am also interested in any aspect of 
efforts to reform, improve, or humanize large mainstream companies during the 
1970s and 1980s. | will honor any request for privacy from people who contact me. 


Please write to me at P. O. Box 394, Oxford, OH 45056; or phone 


513/523-5424. —-AK a 
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At least he didn’t fall for it 


Hey! What is this? On the cover of #71 | 
see ‘“The Ad-Free Magazine,” then | turn 
to pg 48/49 and find a card for a mag- 
azine that sure doesn’t look like WER! 
Plus to add insult to injury, | find absolutely 
no info about the mag anywhere. So are 
you people teasers, or what? | note the 
fine print which says this is part of an 
““exchange’’ between the two mags — 
looks to me like my name is being sold 
down the river! Please to refrain from 
putting double messages in the future; 
you are either ad-free or you are not. 


Love and blintzes, 
Bruce Boeck 
Normal, Illinois 


One chicken = one pot, etc. 


[Regarding ‘‘Making Sense,’ WER #71:] 

| am leaving the country sooner than ex- 
pected. Not because it lacks tranquility 
or an opportunity to till in the broadest 
sense. Rather | have tried to apply the 
concept of sustainability to life on the 
farm, a family unit on a separate piece of 
_ land. | completely agree that it’s not a 
question of technology or no technology 
(an impossibility) but a choice of a level 
of technology. The very nature of the 
pattern, the family on the farm, is limiting 
this choice in several ways. The tools 
needed for building, fencing (a necessity 
for keeping livestock in and/or wildlife 
out), raising food, moving stuff around 
etc. add up to quite a collection after a 
while even if carefully chosen. The struc- 
tures needed, a house, rootcellar, green- 
house, workshop, storage building and 
maybe a few more. What | am talking 
about is energy and resources, duplication 
of materials and effort, both in terms of 
acquisition and maintenance. The other 
major choice this pattern imposes is the 
vehicle, car or truck or both, for getting 
supplies, moving stuff around and most 
importantly for connecting with your 
community of friends/family. Inherent in 
the pattern is separateness, what is lack- 
ing is cooperative sharing community. 
Let’s do a mental exercise, imagine 100 
families, all living on their own farm, they 
would all have their buildings, tools, vehi- 
cles, they would all do their own cooking, 
cleaning, gardening, building, sewing, bak- 
ing, transporting, maintenance etc. Now 
imagine these same 100 families in the 
pattern cooperative village, they would 
need approximately | /l0th the vehicles 
and tools, |/4 the miles of road, half the 
buildings and the energy consumption 
would be considerably less. They would 
also have to do a lot less work to achieve 
the same since there would both be less 
overhead to pay for and less duplication 
of work. Other positive aspects of living 
in the country would remain while a few 
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BACKSCATTER 


Echoes from readers back 
to Whole Earth Review 


(27 Gate Five Road, 
Sausalito, California 94965) 
We pay $15 for every letter we publish. 


usually associated with the city would 
be added. 


From the perspective of a sustainable 
society | would have to consider the pat- 
tern, the family on the farm, as obsolete, 
a mere life-style. If we want to live sus- 
tainably in the country we should consider 
cooperative villages, less resources, less 
energy, more community, less space, 
more wilderness. 


Peter Svedberg 
Rock Cave, West Virginia 


Advertisements 


‘for ourselves 


|. Eisen suggested in WER 70:128-9 that 
readers write to HW Wilson Co suggest- 
ing that Reader’s Guide to Periodical 
Literature review WER. 


In a similar fashion, | have often thought 
that more libraries would buy Whole 
Earth Catalogs if reference works such 
as The Reader's Adviser (EWEC p. 304) 
were to list the Whole Earth Catalog as 
a reference tool or a guide to good 
reading. 


Maybe readers could write to the publisher 
of The Reader's Adviser in this regard: 


R. R. Bowker 
205 E. 42nd Street 
New York, NY I0017. 


Paul Wagner 
Potts Point, New South Wales 
Australia 


The Squirt-N-Tote method 


| have discovered a safe (I think) and 
effective way to get unwanted bees and 
hornets out of the house, while avoiding 
any harm to man or insect. It requires 
the following: | spray bottle of water, 

| piece of paper or cardboard. 


When the bee or hornet lands on the 
window (as it inevitably does), | simply 
approach it and spray its wings with a 


gentle mist of water. This added weight 
renders it temporarily unable to fly. Then 
| place a piece of paper or cardboard 
near its legs, and when it crawls on | 
bring it outside and place it in a safe spot 


‘to dry out and fly away. Of course | al- 


ways remember to retrieve my paper. 


Darol Bishop 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


We knew about it, but they 
DCS Rae | 


| enjoyed (where’s my thesaurus — that’s 
not quite the word I’m looking for) your 
comments/articles in WER #70 — Polit- 
ical Tools — as well as the articles by 
other contributors. One thing though — 
| even searched through old WERs and 
WECs — | didn’t see any reference to 
Project Censored, the Sonoma State Uni- 
versity Communication Studies Depart- 
ment project on censored/underreported 
news stories. | can’t believe WER has 
overlooked it in all these years — it’s 
been around for 15 years. There was 
even a PBS Bill Moyers Special recently 
which covered the Top 10 Censored 
Stories of 1990. 


But. . . if you by some chance don’t 
have information on this wonderful pro- 
gram, here are some addresses: 


Carl Jensen 

Communication Studies Dept. 
Sonoma State University 
Rohnert Park, CA 94928 


For a copy of Censored: The Top 25 
Censored News Stories of 1990 and The 
Gulf War: Truth Was the First Casualty 
by Carl Jensen, send $10 to: 


Project Censored 

356 W. 58th Street 

New York, NY 10019 
Attn.: Product Marketing. 


Bruce G. Marlowe 
Newark, California 


Paradigmatic panacea for 
epistemological deficiency 


Thank you for your wide-ranging coverage 
of technological, ecological, and human 
issues. Upon reading Brenda Laurel’s too- 
brief essay “Agents & Points of View”’ 
(WER #71, p. 58), | realized that there is 
a lot to be dealt with in favor of a sub- 
jective viewpoint. One of the distortions 
we've had to live with is that history, 
such as the evening news, is touted to be 
objective. But it’s an old old problem. 


The deeper problem of historical lore is 
that we, the people, are typically not 
equipped with stories and other sources 
of information which provide adequate 


bo 


tools for assimilating experience. Abuse 
and just plain bad epistemology are many 
generations deep. | infer from Ms. Laurel’s 
article that she might be suggesting the 
computer as a possible panacea for these 
problems. And is she also suggesting that 
the computer might become the para- 
digm for all societies, since “it is not 
enough to be able to read, watch video, 
or listen to stories’? 


Where subjectivity is concerned, the 
point-of-view source of a given piece of 
information can often be found. But as it 
is, the source of most information is de- 
liberately occluded, fenced, or shrouded 
in gobbledygook because it better serves 
a vested interest — a system that would 
perhaps sooner die than change. 


The dominant mythology of our time is 
that of economics. The daily newspaper 
and tv are by far the most commonly 
talked-about sources of information we 
have, both of which are market-driven. 
And the profit margin is a brutal tyrant. 
Perhaps we all know that this is a myth- 


ology founded on lies, denial, greed, and 


so forth. But mostly it is a mythology of 
helplessness and preadolescent nihilism. 
The gods have been pre-empted by our 
need for control. These days money 

is attention. 


There is a tremendous amount of specu- 
lation, hype, and hope about what our 
technologies can and will do. However, 
before we go farther into mythologizing 
future technology, what will it take for us 
to learn that we have to eat the moun- 
tains of shit that we and our government 
have generated? What would this country 
be like if everyone abstained from driving 
a car for just one day? And how are we 
going to live with such popular notions as 
“clean, safe nuclear power’’? | feel the 
need for some strong medicine if it can 
be found. 


The computer is a marvelous theater of 
memory. It is nonetheless a surrogate 
parent of conscious mind, therefore to 
be manipulated. There have been many 
great storytellers who could deliver the 
goods without understanding their own 
stories. The story of Daedalus says that 
he could not find his own way out of the 
labyrinth he himself had designed. He had 
to make yet another contraption — 
some ‘‘wings’’ — before he and his son, 
Icarus, could escape. Well, Icarus became 
intoxicated with the use of his wings, 
flew too high, and they melted. Should 
we fare better? 


This is not to say nay to all our technology 
and commerce. We're all in this Odys- 
seusly. At any given moment a person is 
inhabiting a mythology. At no time can a 
person inhabit a truly objective point of 
view — a rather arrogant assumption, | 


think — though one can have some de- 
gree of detachment. A question | have is 
whether or not we can live with and by 
the mythology which supports our pres- 
ent circumstances. Let us all examine 
the contents to help one another find 

a way out. 


Norman Ballinger 
Hugetown, Texas 


Pejorative drug labeling 


| am coordinating the preparation of a 
press kit to make the psychiatric labels 
that affect psychedelic (that includes mari- 
juana) constituents an issue in drug policy 
reform movements. 


We are concerned that the DSM-IIIR 
categories relating to cannabis and hal- 
lucinogens inadvertently give credibility 
to the draconian measures of the gov’t 
that deal with the users of these sub- 
stances. For this reason seeking direct 
legislative redress of grievances seems to 
be a waste of time. However, it may be 
that changing the laws to recognize the 
civil rights of psychedelic constituents 
depends on the authority of the APA. 


There is a precedent; Homosexuality and 
American Psychiatry: The Politics of Diag- 
nosis by Ronald Bayer chronicles the 
events and history of the gay communi- 
ties’ victory in changing diagnostic labels. 


The medical model of drug use as sick- 
ness has to go. 


A few good books that I’ve found in- 
structive are: 


Diseasing of America: Addiction Treat- 
ment Out of Control by Stanton Peele 


Ceremonial Chemistry by Thomas Szasz 
Drug, Set and Setting by Norman Zinberg 


and of course the APA’s own DSM-IIIR. 


| am hopeful of establishing favorable 
relations between the psychedelic and 
psychiatric communities. 


May | suggest that WER do an article 
on this controversy? 


Bartlett J. Ridge 
Albany, New York 


Animal astral projection 


| am compiling information for an unusual 
study with which your readers may be 
able to help: | would like to hear from 
anyone with a paranormal experience 
which would be taken as evidence of the 
survival of animals beyond death (i.e. see- 
ing a ghost of the animal, seeing one ina 
near-death experience or during what is 
commonly referred to as astral projec- 
tion). Readers can write me at 2455 Calle 
Roble, Thousand Oaks, CA 91360. 


Scott S. Smith 


Cover your eyes! The sacred 
slime mold is reproducing 


In one way Angela Hiebert (Backscatter, 
Spring ’91) was right: giving birth is sacred, 
all hundred billion or so times it has hap- 
pened to humans during the age of the 
Earth. Yet we must not be so arrogant as 
to think only human birth is sacred. We 
must also consider elephants and dogs 
and capybaras and newts and grasshoppers 
and fleas and even good ole E. coli. Then 
let’s remember trees and weeds and all 
the rest of Gaia, always giving birth. In 
fact the entire energy of existence con- 
sists of continual creation — giving birth. 


Hiebert was angry that you showed one 
tiny part of this sacred creation process, 
a human birth. However | get angry when 
someone screams that their little point 
of consciousness encompasses the truth 
and tries to shove it down the throats of 
the rest of us who are not so fuil of in- 
finite wisdom. If she would have us censor 
what is sacred, then we surely would be 
prohibited from showing anything but 

the profane. 


Keep up your outstanding work! 


David Price 
Hope Mills, North Carolina 


Updates & corrections 


From WER #71 (Summer 1991): 


Discount Bookstore (p. 10,001) is now 
BookWorld. 


The Macintosh version of CTLink (p. 37) 
is $59.95. “Also the software does not 
really provide ‘uploading and download- 
ing’ of graphics except in special environ- 
ments. It would be more accurate to 
state that it allows viewing of graphics 

in the modes mentioned.” 


The correct address for Kampong Publi- 
cations, publisher of Cornucopia (p. 83), 
is 1870 Sunrise Drive, Vista, CA 92084. 


The subscription price of Hog Callings 
(p. 105) is $5/year (2 issues). 


The correct address for Spectrum Tech- 
nologies, distributor of Horiba Cardy 
Meters (p. 115), is 12010 S. Aero Drive, 
Plainfield, IL 60544. 


From WER #70 (Spring 1991): 

The best source of replacement light 
bulbs for the Eschenbach Illuminated 10X 
Magnifier (p. 115) is Radio Shack. Ask for 
bulb #272-1132. 

From Signal: 


Action Linkage (p. 70) has a new address: 
P. O. Box 684, Bangor, ME 04402. & 
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WEWPLC 


The Whole Earth 

Women’s Power Lunch 

Club (WEWPLC) meets 

every few weeks, whenever 
there’s enough interest and 
scheduling flexibility. The most 
recent gathering included (in 
front) Kathleen O'Neill, WER’s 
Art Director; (middle row, left to 


right) Nancy Rhine, General Projects ‘ : 


Manager for The WELL; Robin Bishop, © 
newly arrived as Editorial Assistant for 
WER; Susan Rosberg, Point Foundation 
Office Manager; Sarah Satterlee, WER 


Editorial Assistant In Absentia; (back row, 
left to right) Robin Ramsey, WELL Accounts 
Manager; Christine Goodson, Point Foun- 


dation Accountant; and Hilarie Gardner, 
WELL Receivables Manager. 


Discussion covers a broad range 
of subject matter, best described 
as ‘“‘dishing’’ about life, love, the 
universe, and the menu. We 
return to the office with the 
enthusiasm to solve the prob- 
lems of the day — and full 
tummies. Favorite local restau- 
rant (Avatar’s) serves seafood 
jambalaya and smoked egg- 
plant enchiladas; WEWPLC is 
planning on opening a charge 
account to ease the logistics 
of future visits. 

—Robin Ramsey 


Whole Earth Enlists Stanford Business Volunteers 


An interesting, unusual, and useful proj- 
ect is under way here at Gate Five Road. 
It’s a consulting study performed by eight 
volunteers under the auspices of the 
Alumni Consulting Team project (ACT) 
of Stanford’s Graduate School of Business. 
We invited them to work with us for a 
six-month period, looking at our opera- 
tions and helping us determine the key 
steps to achieve the objectives we laid 
out for them: to increase readership (so 
as to increase the impact of the educa- 
tional and community-building work we 
do), and to improve our financial situation. 


We've been impressed from the start by 
the team’s energy. We held our first 
meeting at eight oclock ona rainy April 
morning, requiring that two folks from 
Palo Alto leave home by 6:30 a.m. Six 
team members were able to make it, plus 
a liaison (Seth) who had helped us set up 
the project. We were delighted by the 
mix of skills and interests of the volun- 
teers. One of them (Charles) had, in 
fact, worked at Whole Earth: ten years 
ago on The Next Whole Earth Catalog, 
and at the Whole Earth Household Store! 
He’s now a Strategic-planning pro for 

a large company and was chosen team 
leader based on his interest, planning 
skills and understanding of Whole Earth's 
culture. Having an ex-colleague head the 
team makes us more comfortable that 
the advice we get will suit our particular 
needs and values. 


Three volunteers have directly relevant 
industry experience. Jack advises mag- 
azines on the use of proprietary circula- 
tion and financial models in setting business 
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strategy. Marge, with broad publishing 
experience, advises nonprofits (and 
others) on marketing and outreach. And 
Sparky launched his own magazine in 
San Francisco last year. 


Others provide needed skills and per- 
spectives. Pam, currently in the Stanford 


Ph.D. program, specializes in strategic 


planning and organizational development, 
a boon for us because we're investing a 
lot in getting organized. Bill P and jim, 
who run financial businesses, bring people- 
skills, pragmatic thinking and sales exper- 


tise. Bill M., an ex-banker, will be helping 


with goal-setting and job definitions. 


Now in the thick of the project, we are 
heartened that no one on the volunteer 
team, the biggest one yet assembled in 
roughly fifty ACT projects, has dropped 
out. We've completed the first three 
steps. (I) We oriented the consultants to 
our mission, history, operations, staff, 
board, goals, resources, and attitudes 
toward what we do. (2) The ACT folks 
had to sift through what we told them, 
assess their own skill mix, form sub- 
teams and develop a hypothesis as to 
where we really need help. (3) We then 
had to give them quantitative information 
— such as reader surveys and renewal 
percentages. To keep up with the ACT 
group has been a challenge. Whatever 
we give them, they want more. 


We've covered the following ground. The 
objective is to have more readers, which 
will help Point Foundation both with its 
mission and its finances. To find more 
readers, do we simply need to do a bet- 
ter job of sales and promotion, or do we 


need to make some changes to Whole 
Earth Review? Put another way, have we 
already found everybody who wants to 
read WER? If so, and if we want to reach 
more people, WER will have to change 
to become of value to more people; if 
not, we just need to do a better job of 
hawking our fantastic magazine. 


The ACT team has given us a valuable 


- analytical tool for assessing this question: 


renewal rates. Simply put, if new sub- 
scribers don’t renew after their first 
year, you're going to have a hard time 
growing, and you probably need to con- 
sider changing your magazine. If, on the 
other hand, new subscribers like what 
they see and do renew, your product is 
what the reader wants, and what you 
need to work on is selling. . 


Our renewal numbers are good enough 
that we don’t think significant editorial 
change is needed. Still, every year, about 
half of the new subscribers don't renew. 
Is there a message there? Can't we do 
better than that? 


To improve our performance, the ACT 
team will be working with us in five areas: 
market analysis, product development, 
sales promotion, organizational strategy, 
and financial modeling. We're optimistic 


_ about the outcome and grateful for the 


help. Sometimes the consultants are just 
borrowing our watch to tell us what time 
it is, but their presence forces us to 
focus on the issues. Whatever they re- 
commend, the decisions are still up to us, 
and we must make sure that the actions 
we take to move forward suit the best of 
Whole Earth traditions. 

—Kelly Teevan 


Questioning 
Technology 


| promised all our technology-wary 
readers that WER would offer a coun- 
terpoint to our recent cheerleading for 
the wonders of modern technology, and 
that’s what the next issue is all about. 
Inspired by Jerry Mander’s new book 
(reviewed on p. I5 of this issue), we've 
rounded up a few authors who aren’t ex- 
actly enamored of technology. I've been 
asking people on the WELL and on the 
telephone and at dinner parties whether 
they have ever considered the possibility 
that modern technology is the problem, 
not the solution, and I’ve been surprised 
at the vehemence of reaction from many 
people. The passionate defenses of tech- 
nology, the charges of Luddism, the skep- 
tical looks from those who think I’ve 
gone round the bend, have convinced me 
that we just don’t have any experience 
or any model in our culture for discuss- 
ing technology in a critical way. Perhaps 
our issue on ‘‘Questioning Technology”’ 
will heip kick off such a dialogue. 
—Howard Rheingold 


Special Thanks 


. . . to Dantz Development, a company 
that really follows through on its promise 
to make sure its product does not leave 
its customers stranded. The product in 
question is called Retrospect, a bit of 
software that is used to back up (save) 
data created on the computer. We use it 
here to save all the names and transac- 
tions that take place in our subscriber 
database. 


Retrospect works well ordinarily but hap- 
pened to come bundled with a tape back- 
up machine that had a few undiscovered 
bugs in it. After months of using the 
equipment the bugs popped up and we 
found ourselves at the mercy of a variety 
of tech-support services. The people 
who made the hardware, the software 
and even the firmware (a new term to 
me that refers to the instructions that 
are encoded in the circuits) all had dif- 
ferent answers, which often amounted 
to the same thing: we were stuck with 
months and months of work to redo. 


The company that saved our ever-lovin’ 
act was the one that wrote Retrospect. 
The technical customer support helped 
us get back on track and gave us a lesson 
in just how delicate information written 
in electronic media can be. 

—Kurt Grubaugh 


Tea & Biscuits With Auntie Jonathan 


As you can see from the other items on 
these multifaceted Gossip pages, there’s 
a lot going on at Point Foundation these 
days, socially and businesswise. However, 
to this old hand, there are even more 
items that would traditionally find their 
way into print under the Gossip rubric. 
Kevin Kelly’s sabbatical year has extended 
itself indefinitely under the pressures 

of book-writing. Kevin reports that his 
research into artificial life is mostly com- 
pleted and was enjoyable, but that the 
writing is an arduous process. Thankfully, 
Howard Rheingold enjoys the editorial 
process so much that he has gracefully 
pitched his tent in our office until the 
end of time or whenever, whichever 
comes first. As we go to press Howard's 
fabulous new book Virtual Reality (see 
page 143) is number seven on the Bay 
Area nonfiction book charts. At my sug- 
gestion, he's promised to review it 
himself for our next issue. 


We're happy that our first book project 
with Ten Speed Press, Helping Nature 
Heal, is now off the press. If you don’t 
buy it from us, please buy it from your 
local bookstore. We are spending a lot 
of time developing our publishing pro- 
gram with Ten Speed. There’s more to it 
than we ever thought when we began 
tossing ideas around. Our goal is to do at 
least a couple of books a year; we hope 
to be there in 1993. 


Back at the magazine, we're pleased to 
welcome Tom White aboard as our new 
circulation director..Tom has been a 
marketing manager and consultant for 
publishers and nonprofit organizations, 
including the San Francisco AIDS Foun- 
dation and the University of California. 
Part of his job will be to make sure that 
we don’t plant both feet in our mouth 
with stunts like “The Ad-Free Magazine”’ 
on the cover simultaneously appearing 
with a card for Mondo 2000 inside. For 


readers bothered by that, we're sorry — 
it was a lack of coordination. Our defense 
is that the card was an alliance between 
two compatible magazines seeking to 
reach new readers — not a paid ad, which 
is where we draw the line. (Please note 
that the corporate logos to be found 
between pages 126 and 133 of this issue 
were not paid for.) Our priority is to in- 
crease our circulation and the exchange 
of cards seemed as though it would help. 
As of now, the response figures for our 
black-and-white card in their colorful 
current issue are not in. Stay tuned for 
other exciting innovations as we attempt 
to market ourselves — or you can give 
many gift subscriptions and save us 

the trouble. 


Speaking of response figures: While we 
haven't actually counted the envelopes, 
Lara Owen has engendered far more 
response with “‘The Sabbath of Women”’ 
in our last issue than any previous author 
or topic. Congratulations, Lara. 


Point has a new partner in ownership of 
The WELL. The Rosewood Stone Group 
bought the 50-percent share previously 
held by NETI. Rosewood Stone is an in- 


-vestment company founded by Bruce 


Katz, who achieved fame and fortune 
with his development of Rockport Shoes. 
The WELL is a vigorous operation, pois- 
ed for further growth, and Rosewood’s 
investment will aid that growth. 


Lastly, thanks to James R. Mooneyham 
for his plethora of ideas for boosting our 
finances, ranging from how we might 
outmaneuver the bugaboos of paid ad- 
vertising and junk mail to forming part- 
nerships with other organizations on 
specific projects. Such creative thinking 
is one of the hallmarks of our readers — 
and we want to keep those juices flow- 
ing into our mailbox — so please keep 
writing. —Jonathan Evelegh 


One if by land and two if by airmail 


POST HOST-IES is an experiment in 
communication among our readers about 
specific subjects. We've seen it work 
electronically for users of the WELL; 
we've seen it work with Action Linkage, 
which runs several letter-groups, and 
with which we're working on this project. 
We think it can work for our readers. 


How it works: Participants write in to 
the Post Host on a regular schedule; the 
Host sorts by topic, copies the letters 
and makes packets of each piece in a 
topic area, then mails out the packet to 
each participant in that topic area. We are 
spinning the hosting off to participants, 
so they can inject their own energies. 


Topic areas: We have launched four 


topics — environmental restoration; 
alternatives/sustainables; information, 
computers and the mind; and communi- 
ties and cultures (of a Whole Earthish 
sort). We are hoping that readers of 
Helping Nature Heal (see p. 143) will join 
the environmental-restoration Post Host- 
ie, making it a tool of information ex- 
change for workers in that field. 


What to do: Write no more than one 
page about a topic, including your name, 
address and the topic at the top. Mail it 
to us (attn: Post Host). Enclose US$6 
($2 for each extra page if you're verbose) 
to cover your first round; subsequent 
rounds are cheaper. We'll send you the 
letters we receive in your topic group. 
—Kelly Teevan 
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COMPUTER SUFFERERS! Ott Full Spectrum Radia- 
tion Shielded Light Systems, invented by world- 
famous photobiologist, Dr. John Ott, helps to relieve 
eyestrain, headaches, irritability and fatigue by 
counteracting electromagnetic radiations emitted 
by VDT screens. Call: 1-800-234-3724 or 
805-564-3467 


WORLD'S WEIRDEST BOOKS! The Amok Fourth 
Dispatch: Sourcebook of the Extremes of Informa- 
tion in Print has over 350 heavily illustrated pages 
and over 3,500 controversial titles: Magick, Bizarre 
Sex, Psychedelics, Mayhem, Sleaze, Exotica, Con- 
spiracy, Suppressed Information, Situationism, 
Anarchism, Noam Chomsky, Hate Literature, Blax- 
ploitation and Noir Fiction, Dada, Nikola Tesla, 
Nudism, and more. “A wonderful conspectus of 
that other literature that exists light-years away from 
mainstream publishing.” — J. G. Ballard. Send 
$10.95 to Amok, Dept. UN, POB 861867, Los 
Angeles, CA 90086-1867. 


AMERICAN SPIRIT NATURAL TOBACCO and 
cigarettes. 100% free of chemical additives. If you 
have wanted to stop smoking but could not, or if 
you smoke out of choice rather than habit . . . here 
is an alternative you should at least try. Send $2 for 
samples (one pack each, filter and non-filter cig- 
arettes; one pouch of loose tobacco). Box 1840, 
Sample Request Dept. WER7, Santa Fe, NM 87504. 
Charge telephone sample orders ($3) to MC/V. 
(800) 332-5595. 

Surgeon General Warning: Quitting Smoking Now 
Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 


NEWS STAND BY MAIL: 1991 catalog containing 
reviews, listings, interviews. Choose from orgone, 
translations, mailart, autofiction, conspiracy, film, 
music, media wrenching, situationist, directories, 
spec-tech, imported periodicals, books, pamphlets. 
Send $2: Flatland, Dept 153, Box 2420, Fort Bragg, 
CA 95437-2420. 


TA! HE] SHAKUHACHI FLUTES. Used by teachers 
of traditional music in Japan & the USA and by pro- 
fessional musicians throughout the world. The 
unique precision-cast bore. method is an innovation 
which enables me to make high-quality in- 
struments at people’s prices. Catalog/Sourcebook 
includes instruments, study guides, books on flute- 
making and the most comprehensive listing of 
recorded bamboo flute music anywhere. $3 (Re- 
fundable with Order). Monty H. Levenson, P. O. 
Box 294-A Willits, CA. 95490 (707) 459-3402 


UNIQUE PERSONAL GIFT Give something special 
you create . .. Custom toned wind chimes designed 
to compliment the colors of any environment. 
Complete instructions $15. Joseph’s Chimes Box 
36378W Tucson, AZ 85740-6378 


FOLKHEALING, SHAMANISM/HALLUCINOGENS, 
fascinating articles/books/ethnobotanical shirts/ex- 
otic teas. Send $1/info. Rosetta P. O. Box 4611 
Dept. WR, Berkeley CA 94704-0611. 


HATE YOUR JOB? Discover new work options, 
alternative careers, self-employment opportunities. 
Trial subscription, $1. The Whole Work Catalog, 
Box 339WER, Boulder, CO 80306 


INSTANT DOMES: Up in 20 minutes! Many 
models. Catalog $1 Shelter Systems, Box 67-WE, 
Aptos Ca. 95001 


BUY A HOUSE:IN CALIFORNIA: $20 book shows 
how! Ira Serkes, Realtor Box 7447, Berkeley CA 
94707 510/526-6668 Moneyback guarantee. 


SAVE MONEY ON SOLAR! Large selection of prod- 
ucts for solar electric, hot water, solar pumping, 
hydropower. Complete systems. 105 page catalog. 
$4. Integral Energy Systems, 105-W Argall Way, 
Nevada City, CA 95959 (800) 735-6790 


VOODOO, oldest, organization. Catalog 7.50. 


Ritual work by request. TOTS, Suite 310, 1317 North 
San Fernando Blvd., Dept WER, Burbank, CA. 91504 
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UNCLASSIFIEDS 


The Unclassifieds are a reader-to- 
reader service available to WER 
subscribers only. They’re designed 
to provide a cheap communica- 
tion network for WER readers 
and mild financial assistance 


to the magazine. 


Unclassifieds are a great way to 
reach, survey, educate, link up 
with fellow Whole Earth Review 
readers. Send us your words, ideas, 
product descriptions, thoughts, 
messages .. . 


EARTH HERITAGE ESSENTIALS: books on Native 


wisdom, smudge sticks, herbal incense. Handmade 
drums, rattles, beaded bags, more. Send SASE to: 
Earth Heritage (WER), Box 11, Basin, MT 59631 


DOME PEOPLE: Ask for brochure $3.00 — dome- 


it-yourself paper kit $10.00 — FQ calculation sheets 
$2.00 — hexa-penta models $5.00 — or special 
services — Kingdomes P. O. Box 980427 Houston 
TX 77098 


FEELING SO HIGH when you're near. 


HOMEOPATHIC MEDICINE. Safe, effective natural 


medicines. Homeopathic Educational Services, 
21244 Kittredge, Berkeley, CA. 94704 


REPORT FROM THE CENTER of the Universe (Ideas 


and Opinions in Pursuit of Practical Wisdom). Free 
sample issue. Subscriptions: $8/4 issues. Sjolander, 
POB 250, St. Johnsbury Ctr. VT 05863 


LEGAL PSYCHOTROPICS, medicinal/culinary 
herbs — 500 varieties. Catalog $2. Horus, HCR 82 
Box 29, Salem, ARK. 72576 


FLY-AGARIC MUSHROOMS (“‘Soma’’). Amanita 


muscaria and pantherina. Other uniquely-poisonous 
substances also available. New brochure. JLF, P. O. 
Box 184-W, Elizabethtown IN 47232 (812-379-2508). 


UFO DETECTORS! ELF Generators, Multi-Wave 
Oscillators, Rife Frequency Resonators, Orgone 
Energy Blankets. These and other controversial 
devices now available for experimental use only. 
Complete catalog only $5 — Super Science, P. O. 
Box 392B, Dayton, Ohio 45409 (513) 298-7116 


PENPALS IN 156 COUNTRIES, matched by age, 
interests. Send SASE to International Pen Friends, 
Box 3697-WER, Santa Rosa, CA 95402. 


MEDICAL PROBLEM? We can provide information 
on latest treatments, research, alternative therapies, 
and specialists. Call or write: The Health Resource, 
209-W Katherine Drive, Conway, AR 72032. 

(501) 329-5272. 


PSYCHEDELIC PHILOSOPHY! Get the ‘‘inside 
dope’’ on Psychedelic Religion, Synchronicity, 
Timothy Leary, Neo-American Church, Buddhism, 
Enlightenment, and Liberation. Summary $3.00, 
Catalog $1.00 with SASE to: Robert Greer, Box 
17283, Asheville NC 28816 


DRY FOOD INDOORS WITHOUT HEAT! Send 
$2.00 and SASE for details: Robert Greer, Box 
17283, Asheville NC 28816 


FREE SOFTWARE on your first modem call to The 
Invention Factory computer Bulletin Board. ‘“‘The 
quiet BBS Giant!’’ has over 26,000 files for your 
IBM or compatible PC. 44 Phone lines operating 
at 1200 thru 9600 baud means no busy signals! 
Hayes, USR and Compucom modem support. 233 
Special interest E-mail conference areas! To browse 
the system call 212-431-1194 @ N-8-1. 


GREAT EXPEDITIONS MAGAZINE — budget travel, 
socially-responsible tourism, trekking in Asia, Africa, 
Latin America. Subscriptions $18. Free sample 
copy: phone 604-852-6170, write Box 8000-411, 
Sumas, WA, 98295. 


AT THE GATE links compatible singles sharing at- 
titudes on holistic living, ecology, peace, personal 
growth. Nationwide. Since 1985. Free details. Box 
09506-WER, Columbus, OH 43209 


HOME EXCHANGE — members worldwide. For 
short and longterm travel. Invented City, 41 Sutter 
St. — 1090W, SF, CA 94104 (415-673-0347). 


D’CUCKOO WARE! Tapes and T-shirts!!. D’Cuckoo 
Volume One: All the up and dancing electronic 
marimba tunes. D’Cuckoo Volume Two: Seven lush 
and epic volume songs from us. Four color T-shirts 
on black or white shirt of dancing D’Cuckoo figures 
with electronic symbols. 100% Cotton/Available in 
S, M, L, XL. Shirts are $12 (includes shipping and 
handling). Please specify size and color. Tapes 

are $7.00 each (includes shipping and handling). 
Please specify Volume One or Two. Send orders to 
6114 La Salle Ave, Suite 414, Oakland, CA 94611 


SELF-SUFFICIENCY MADE EASY with ‘Amish 
Country” Catalog. Send $2. Also: FREE report on 
gas refrigeration (needs no electric!). Lehman’s-4198, 
Kidron, Ohio, 44636-0041. 


BAMBOO FLUTES, Shakuhachis, and tapes: 1635-B 
Liholiho, Honolulu, Hawaii 96822 


FREE MUSIC CATALOG from ‘‘A small but formidable 
Southern California . . . the sound is introspective 
and moody . . . highly recommended.” —Richard 
Kadrey (WEC). Projekt-WE. pobox 1591. garden 
grove, ca. 92642-1591. 


STOP AIR POLLUTION! Reduce auto hydrocarbons 
60% while increasing gas mileage! Send $2.00 

(refundable) for cassette. PND, 2839% Shelter Island 
Drive, San Diego, CA 92106 


WORLDWIDE ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS/magazines. 
65 countries! Sampler 3/$2.98 Free Brochure. ; 
Multinewspapers, Box DE-W3, Dana Point, Cali- 
fornia 92629. 


NATIVE AMERICAN VIDEO PROGRAMS on cul- 
ture and spirituality. Send for free catalog — 1550 
California St., #275 W San Francisco, CA 94109 


LIVING FREE newsletter. Forum for debate among 
freedom-seekers, homesteaders, survivalists, liber- 
tarians, anarchists, outlaws. Lively, unique. $9.00 
for 6 issues, sample $1.00. Box 29-WER, Hiler 
Branch, Buffalo, NY 14223. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW to our monthly used and vintage 
instrument list with hundreds of quality fretted ; 
musical instruments at down-to-earth prices. 
$5.00/year ($10.00 overseas). Current issue free on 
request. Elderly Instruments 1100 N. Washington, 
POB 14210-CA30, Lansing, Mi. 48901 (517) 372-7890. 


VIRTUAL REALITY? Kind of. Guaranteed Fun Post- 
cards, Comix, T-shirts. Free Catalog. Douglass-Truth 
Institute P. O. Box 5000-W Davis CA 95617. 


QUALITY HOUSEHOLD PRODUCTS. Home based 
business. Low start up costs. Low overhead. No in- 
ventory. Free information. Net-Mark POB 35130 
Tucson, AZ 85740 


KEEP TRUE TO THE DREAMS of thy youth. 
—Johann Schiller 


COMMODORE 128 WordStar V2.26 CP/M $39.95 
+ $4.50 P/H Spell Guard $10 additional. 
800-221-7372 Don Johnson 33 Gold L3 NY, NY 
10038 MS.DOS=PD CD-ROM $95. 


BACK ISSUES CQ/WER for sale 2-70 (set less 1, 61, 
64) (505) 473-1108, Jon. 


THE REALIST — Paul Krassner’s satirical newsletter 
— features Robert Anton Wilson’s report on the First 
International Orgasm Conference, plus ‘‘The Role 
of Richard Nixon and George Bush in the Assas- 
sination of President Kennedy”’ — $2 or free with a 
subscription, $12 for six issues. Also available: The 
(Almost) Unpublished Lenny Bruce collection — 
$10. Box 1230, Venice CA 90294. 


JAMAICA TRAVEL WISDOM Get “‘off the beaten 
path’’ on this fascinating island! Sample newsletter 
$2.00 JTW dept-WE3, POB 609476 Cleveland, OH 
44109-0476 


MOBILES FOR THE OUT-OF-DOORS. Brass, stone, 
and fishing swivels; write me for a flyer. $90 and 
up (mention WER); tiny to tremendous. Hank 
Roberts (Mobiles), P. O. Box 231, Berkeley, CA 
94701; 510/843-8639. 


BUDGET TYPESETTING AND DESIGN. Ads, bro- 
chures, manuals, books, record sleeves, whatever. 
Laser output for DIY typesetters, too. By mail 

or modem. Toadstone, PO Box 66047, Albany, 
NY 12206. 


BOOK PRICES ARE UP! Why buy when you can 
borrow from us. We have hundreds of Self-reliance 
books we lend by mail. Free brochure. Self-Reliance 
Library Box 18348 So. Lake Tahoe CA. 95702 


NATURAL SKIN CARE AND NUTRITIONAL prod- 
ucts. No animal testing. No harmful fillers. Feel the 
difference after one use! Send $2.00 (refundable) 
for catalog and information. Shena’s, 2839% 
Shelter Island Drive, San Diego, CA 92106 


| HAVE A DREAM: to set up a Recording Studio 
and record India’s Raga music. A donation in any 
denomination will be gratefully accepted. Shabda, 
Box 1385, Postal Station B, Montreal, P. Q. H3B 3K7 


KILL YOUR TELEVISION 


COMPUTER GENERATED astrological reports: (1) 
Astrotalk, very detailed natal report. 40 pages. $20. 
(2) The Sky Within, natal report with a spiritual 
emphasis. 15 pages. $15. Florida residents must add 
6.5% sales tax. Specify which report ordered and 
name of person report is for. Include birth infor- 
mation, date, time (if known) and place of birth. 
Lomagatsi, P. O. Box 6767, Jacksonville, Fl. 
32236-6767. 


MARIJUANA MAGAZINE forced out of business 
by American fascists! Send for free story and mail- 
order book/magazine list of hard to find drug 
topics: Sinsemilla Tips, Box 1027-WE, Corvallis, 
Oregon 97339. 


HIGH TECH GARDENING MAGAZINE covers 
hydroponics, greenhouses, new organic fertilizers, 
water conservation, year-round gardening research. 
Send for free information: Growing Edge, Box 
90-WE, Corvallis, Oregon 97339. 


SUCH A LONG, LONG TIME to be gone and 


a short time to be there. 


BACK ISSUES, WER, CQ, numbers 17-58, $1 each 


plus shipping. (408) 623-4976. 


PLANT TREES — Dec thru Mar, $300-$500 per 
week. For information send LSASE to: Norman 
Gootee, HCR 33 Box 53, Pettigrew AR, 72752. 


PRAYER BEADS and jewelry. Custom made. Choose 


your semiprecious gemstones. Catalog $2.00 re- 


fundable. Juno, PO Box 1060, Willits, Calif. 95490 


ZENTECH — Your mail-order hardware store for 
Brain/Mind tools. Sound & Light Machines, CES 
devices, consciousness-altering tapes, and CD's. 
Also electromagnetic pollution protection, etc. 
Free catalog: 1-800-659-6031. 


LEATHER BACK PACKS and travel bags. Highest 
quality, handcrafted in California since 1969, gor- 
geous soft top grain leather, washable and guaran- 
teed 10 years. Catalogue $1. with swatches $2. 
Swadeshi Leatherworks P. O. 368 Redway Ca. 95560 


SEX: The intelligent way to buy sex toys, lubes & 
oils, safe sex supplies, erotic & self-help books and 
videos —‘from catalogs that are friendly, informative 
and fun! Good Vibrations (toys) $2, The Sexuality 
Library (books & videos) $2, both catalogs $3. 
From: Open Enterprises, 1210 Valencia #WX, 

San Francisco, CA 94110 


SUPER BLUE GREEN ALGAE, nutrient-rich whole 
food, harvested wild (pristine Oregon lake, en- 
vironmentally committed enterprise). Improve 
immunity, digestion, energy, mental clarity, more. 


- Freeze-dried, capsules, powder, protein/diet drink, 


acidophilus, digestive enzymes, energy bars. Free 
sample, literature, wholesale prices; caring support 
for distributorships: Box 1409, Boulder, CO 80306, 
or 1-800-927-2527, extension 306. 


BACK ISSUES OF CoEv/WER. #38 through #71. 


(704) 333-5026. 


XCHANGE cassettes, books, ‘zines, video, ideas. 
Network of collectors. Send list available/desired 
to: Mojo McCoy, P. O. Box 966, West Monroe 
LA 71291. 


THE WELL (Whole Earth ‘Lectronic Link): If you 


have a computer and modem you can be part of a 
unique community of people that meets online. 
The Well is divided into conferences that discuss 
just about anything you can think of. Mind, work, 
sexuality, Grateful Dead, and parenting are just a 
few. The rates are $10/month plus $2/hour for 
online time, and the first five hours are free. Call 
415/332-6106 for online sign-up, or 415/332-4335 
to talk with a human being. 


TO ADVERTISE: 


foreign and Canada). Please add this am 
a subscriber. Order forms for subs i 


the following issue. 


e You must be a current subscriber. Please send a current mailing label (or 
copy) from the cover of WER when you send in your ad copy. You may become a 

subscriber when you place your ad. WER subscription rates are $20/year ($26/year 
ount to fccarh payment if you are not saat 


© We print ads in the order received. 
“UNCLASSIFIEDS” means ‘‘no categories.’’ 


© Mail ad and payment (made out to Whole Earth Review) to: Susan Rosberg, 
WER UNCLASSIFIEDS, 27 Gate Five Road, Sausalito, CA 94965. 


GNOSIS MAGAZINE #21 (The Journal of Western 
Inner Traditions’ Fall ‘91 issue) due out in October. 
Theme: Holy War and Holy Warriors. Edited by Jay 
Kinney. Sample issues $5 each. Subscriptions: $15/4 
issues ($20 + GST for Canadian & foreign subs). 
Checks drawn on U.S. banks or Int. M.O.s to: Dept. 
W, The Lumen Foundation, P. O. Box 14217, San 
Francisco, CA 94114. 


ENVIRONMENTALLY SAFE NON-POISONOUS 
cockroach bait. Safe around pets and children. 
Guaranteed 100% effective. Send $5 for recipe to 
Emogene Gilman, 26 Green, Boston MA 02130. 


JAMAICA CONNECTION. Need distributor for hi 
quality woodturning products using rescued exotic 
woods. Steve Solomon, 30 Hope Road, Kingston 
10, Jamaica. 


HANDCRAFTED SWEATERS. Natural Colored 
Wool, Tweeds and Luxury Yarns. For Catalog send 
S.A.S.E. to Kato’Ya Knitting Company Laytonville 
California 95454-0975 


RAINFOREST ETHNOBOTANY: Hands-on field 
training courses in eastern Ecuador (November 
23rd to December 5th) and southern Mexico 
(December 13th to December 19th and December 
23rd to December 29th). Apply to Botanical Preser- 
vation Corps, Box 1368, Sebastopol, CA 95473 


DIDJERIDU — American crafted didjeridu. Play 
this powerful aboriginal wind-instrument yourself. 
Instructional cassettes included. $85. Fred Tietjen 
26 Allen St., San Francisco, CA., 94109 415-474-6979. 


TAKE ENVIRONMENTAL ACTION where it matters 
most — in our own bodies and minds. Super Blue 
Green Algae is the most powerful food in the 
world. Literature, retail and wholesale enquiries 
1-800-927-2527 Ext 274 


27 GATE FIVE ROAD SAUSALITO, CA 94965 i 4l 


READER SERVICES: 


Subscribe to WER 


_New subscriptions to Whole Earth Re- _ 
view for individuals are $20/year (4. 
issues) or S37/two years (8 issues). Sub- 
scriptions for institutions: $28/year, $53/ 
two years. California subscribers: please 

add sales tax of $1.45 (744%). Add $6 


for Canadian and foreign surface mail; 


a eae we 
| ik ves in | aavance, / 


add $12 for airmail delivery anywhere - - . a = 


the world. Send your order to Whole 


_ Earth Review, P. O. Box 38, Sausalito, : eo — 


CA 94966, or call 415/332-1716. 


Te order back i issues of Whole Earth 


Review, see Pp. ea 


Any book that has “‘or Whole Earth 
Access’’ under its ordering informa- 
tion may be ordered by mail or 
telephone from Whole Earth Ac- 
cess (WEA) in Berkeley, California. 
This company was inspired by the 
Whole Earth Catalog more than 20 
years ago, but has always been a 
separate and independent company. 
We list WEA as a convenience to 
our readers, who may want to 
order from a single source instead 
of dealing with various publishers. 
To order from WEA: 


I. List the titles and quantities of 
books you want. It is helpful to in- 
dicate the page numbers on which 
they appear in Whole Earth Review. 
Start with the list (not the postpaid) 
price. Total the prices of the books. 
Add $3.50 postage for one book, 
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‘Resolve Sub Problems 


ty your ‘subscription has a defect, please 2 
_ address all oe fo us ot th 0, 


‘were sh ca. us 


ee epee to 
___ reprint permission trom 
_ community. Requests fo 
trade reprinting should be s 
: / Reprints, 27 Gate Five Rowe 

“A 94965. : 


How TO ORDER FROM WHOLE EARTH ACCESS 


$5 for two to five books, and 50*¢ 
for each additional book (for delivery 
in California, add local sales tax). 


2. Enclose payment in full via check 
or money order. VISA/MasterCard 
customers: print name from card, 
account number, expiration date, 
and sign your name. Credit-card 
orders may also be called in. 


3. Include your street address. All 
orders are shipped UPS, which does 
not deliver to P. O. box numbers. 
4. For foreign orders, shipping is $5 
for the first two books and $1 for 
each additional book. Send check 
or money order in US dollars. 


Whole Earth Access 
822 Anthony Street 
Berkeley, CA 94710 


800/845-2000; 510/845-3000 


| The Tax Man Cometh 


... to California 


Effective July 15, 1991, the state govern- 
ment of California has made magazine sales 
— including subscriptions purchased by Cal- 
ifornia residents — subject to sales tax, 
while at the same time raising the sales tax 
rate by 1.25% (now totaling from 7.25% to 
8.25% depending upon county of residence). 


We're stuck in the middle. We have to 
collect the sales tax and, even if someone 
underpays, we have to pay the full amount 
due. This means a lot of administrative 
work and cost for us and could even hurt 
sales. So: California readers, we ask for 
your help in making the transition by paying 
up and paying attention to certain details. 
As we go to press, still lacking full informa- 
tion, here is how we're handling California 


‘state sales tax: 


© Everything we sell is now taxable in 
California — magazine subscriptions, back 
issues, books, t-shirts, even gift subscrip- 
tions destined for California residents. So 
when you use an order form or card and 
elect the payment-enclosed option, please 
fill in the “‘sales tax’’ line when computing 
your total purchase. (If we bill you or you 
use your credit card, we'll be sure to in- 
clude the correct tax amount.) 


© There is no tax on First Class or foreign 
postage collected in addition to the basic 
subscription price. Also, sales tax will not 
affect the price of our various levels of Sup- 
porting Subscriptions (though our having to 
pay the tax will reduce the donation value 
to us of such subscriptions when they come 
from California residents). 


® From now on, the sales tax amount will 
be included in prices shown on renewal 
forms and invoices sent to California resi- 
dents. This means you folks will no longer 
be getting prices in the nice round numbers 
you are used to — sorry about that. 


Finally, to deal with this new tax, we state 
our official policy of not giving refunds on 
subscriptions paid for prior to July 15, 1991. 
This policy may contribute to our not having 
to pay sales tax on funds already received 
(some as much as two years ago) for mag- 
azines yet to be “‘served.”’ If you have — 
questions, please call or write. 

—Keith Jordan 


Special offer 


Autographed copies of 
Whole Earth Review Editor 
Howard Rheingold’s new book, 


Virtual Reality 


“Virtual Reality is epic and encyclo- 
pedic. It traces the rollicking history of 
alternate-reality fabrication from Plato 
and Dionysus to the highest-tech labs 
in Japan, America, and Europe. This 
great encyclopedia is a precious 
compendium of essential facts and 
opinions that we shall all be referring 
to in the years to come.” 
3 — Timothy Leary 


Hardcover 


$24 postpaid 


answer must be, if 
we are to find hope 
in the face of this 
hopelessness, to 
turn our backs on 
the institutions. ... 
We turn our backs 
by accepting the 
responsibility that 
government and 
industry reject. ... 
I know of no 


restorative of heart, 


body, and soul 
more effective than 
the restoration of 
the Earth.” 

— Barry Lopez, 


from the Foreword 


log and Ten Speed Press: 


Softcover 
$16 postpaid 


Helping Nature Heal describes a 
wide range of ongoing restoration 
projects, from the Chicago suburbs 
to the California redwoods to the 
heart of Australia. 


But Helping Nature Heal does more 
than just describe — it points to 
hands-on tools and resources for 
effective involvement. Chapters 
cover how to turn industrial 
polluters into good neighbors, how 
to research toxics in your area, how 
to teach environmental restoration 
to kids, and steps that anyone can 
take to help nature heal. 


rs A HELPING NATuRE HEAL (1991) ___ $16each=__ 
VIRTUAL REALITY (1991) ____ $2h4each=__ 
____Checkormoney orderenclosed THE WHOLE EARTH ECOLOG (1990) __ $17 each=_ 
(US funds payableona US bank) — THE FRINGES OF REASON (1989) ___$16each=__ 
SIGNAL (1988) ___ $18 each=_ 

ae my 
__"__ MasterCard THE EsseNnTIAL WHOLE EARTH CATALOG (1986) ___ $20 each=___ 
ea ahs News THAT STAYED NEws (1986) ___ $17 each=__ 
Card # - - WHOLE EartH PostcarDs $6doz.= 
i CyBERTHON T-SHmrT —(Special price) large ___ $12 $t7 each=___ 
extra large $1297 each=_ 
Exp.date s/o 7 25% Sales tax (California residents only) = ____ 
Foreign delivery $1 per item= __ 
Oy ahi Optional UPS delivery (continental US only, no P.O .boxes) $2 per item = __ 


Senv To: WHoLE Eat Name 
Review, P.O. Box 38, Addr. 
| Sausattro , CA 94966 ; ce 
415/332-1716 City /State/Zip/Country 
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TOTAL=_____ 


KS 
BY 


BACK ISSUES 
66 al EWS THAT STAYS NEWS” is 


how we like to think of what 
we publish. Many of our old issues are 
remarkably timely since we often cover 
topics several years before other publica- 
tions do, and because.our old interests 
keep resurfacing as news. 


Our most recent issues are described 
below. Write us for a complete listing. 


66. Spring 1990 — Helping nature to heal, 
an issue devoted to the nitty-gritty of suc- 
cessfully restoring natural environments, 
from savannas to old mine pits to forest 
creeks. Also: a crime lab for animals; being 
a nonviolent escort in Central America. $7. 


67. Summer 1990 — Biosphere Il, an 
airtight glass ark for eight people and 
1,000 species of wildlife to be sealed for 
two years in Arizona; artificial ecology 
and flocking robots; the solar-powered 
cottage; a book Stewart Brand won't 
write; rats as housepets. $7. 


68. Fall 1990 — Learning from the earth- 
quake, by Stewart Brand; European organic 
agriculture; the FBI blunders into the elec- 
tronic frontier of cyberspace; junk mail 
backlash by fed-up addressees; special 
section on Radio Earth. $7. 


69. Winter 1990 — Access to Japan, 
including: the origins of Japanese group- 
mindedness; Michael Phillips on US-Japan 
relations; Bruce Sterling on Japanese pop 


music; the role of whaling in Japanese cul- 
ture; Japanese environmental groups. Plus 
Murray Bookchin and Dave Foreman. $7. 


70. Spring 1991 — Determining the future | 


of a nationwide information and communi- 
cation network; access to political tools 
and access to poetry; laughing your way to 
health with the Gesundheit Institute; do- 
it-yourself eclipse prediction, by William 
Calvin; Cyberthon 1.0. Plus Wavy Gravy, 
Will Baker, Robert Bly, Gore Vidal. $7. 


71. Summer 1991 — Global and local 
electronic networking by citizen activists; 
myths and dreams: interviews with Wendy 
Doniger and James Hillman; storytelling, 
from multimedia to native American tradi- 
tions; “Snake Talk’’ by Anne Herbert; Lara 
Owen on menstruation; Ecuadorian shaman 
Mercedes Mamallacta. $7. 


PRICES: 


Plentiful issues (any not listed below): 

$7 postpaid. 

Endangered issues (fewer than 30 in our 
archives): #4, 10, 13, 14, 50. $50. 

Rare issues (fewer than ten in our archives): 
#1, 52, 57, 64. $100. 

Extinct issues (out of print; bound 
photocopies): #3, 6, 7, 8, 9, 28, 

51, 53, 55. $30. 

Bound photocopies of Endangered and Rare 
issues are also available for $30. 


Issue 27 was The Next Whole Earth Cat- 
alog; it is not available as a back issue. 


BACK ISSUES 


Issue # 
Issue # Name 
Issue # Address 
Issue # =$ 

salegitaxi) Si ha Clty 


Total $ State 


Zip 


CJ VISA ee MasterCard [| Check or M/O enclosed 


Card # 


Signature 


Expiration date 


* California residents add 744%. 


Send to Whole Earth Review, P. O. Box 38, Sausalito, CA 94966. 
Telephone orders: 415/332-1716. Allow six weeks for delivery. 


If you like it, 
they’ll like it 


Where did current Whole Earth 
Review readers first find out about 
the magazine? From a friend, more 
often than not. The chance to turn 
your friends into our devoted read- 
ers is our main reason for offering 
you a great deal on the purchase 
of gift subscriptions. 


Give one gift at $20 ($4 off the 
newsstand price) and each additional 
gift subscription is just $12 — half 
off the newsstand price. While 
you're at it, if you purchase gift 
subs you can extend your existing 
subscription (or become a new 


subscriber yourself) for just $20. 


To make ordering even easier, we'll 
gladly bill you. As always, we will 
send a card announcing your gift. 
And there's no limit to the number 
of gifts you may order — if this 
form doesn’t give you enough 
room, just send us a list of 
your gift recipients. 


WE'LL SEND 
THIS CARD TO 


ANNOUNCE YOUR GIFTS. 


the gift of 
Whole Earth 

Review. 
Save up to 


50% off 


the newsstand 


is just $20 — 
 $4offthe 
newsstand 
price. Each 
additional gift 
 isjust $12 — 
 1/2offthe 
newsstand 
price! 


Send Whole Earth Review as my gift to: 


Name 


Address 


City 


Address 


SaSerennnronenonos 


Address 


City 


State 


State 


State 


State 


State 


Zip 


Zip — 


Zip 


Zip 


Zip 


Gift card(s) from: 
My Name 


Address 


sa et ass 


City 


gps t 


ey own subscription to Whole Earth Review for the. 
bargain seu of j just $20. i 


Elbit inenie anette 6 0-h a 
QO Dupiiens enclosed 


Q While I'm giving gifts, Vad: also like to oe (or start) 


Need more space? Send us a list — there’s no Aina on this 


offer. Please add 7.25% sales tax on all 


wey 


gifts for California 
residents. Please add $6 per year for Cana lian and ba 


foreign subscriptions. ie 


Whole Earth Review, P.O. Box 38, Sausalito, CA 94966 


scicenegerscoreys 
SSS OOS 


Gift card(s) from: 
My Name 


Address 


Zip 


City — Beier State 


Q While I’m giving gifts, I'd also like to renew (or start) 
my own subscription to Whole Earth Review for the 
bargain price of just $20. 

Q Bill me 372G 

Q Payment enclosed 


Need more space? Send us a list — there’s no limit on this 
offer. Please add 7.25% sales tax on all gifts for California 
residents. Please add $6 per year for Canadian and other 
foreign subscriptions. 


Whole Earth Review, P.O. Box 38, Sausalito, CA 94966 


BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 


FIRST CLASS PERMIT NO.13 SAUSALITO, CA 
POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY ADDRESSEE 


OLE EARTH: 


P.O. Box 38 
Sausalito, CA 94966-9932 


BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 


FIRST CLASS PERMIT NO.13 SAUSALITO, CA 
POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY ADDRESSEE 


P.O. Box 38 
Sausalito, CA 94966-9932 


BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 


FIRST CLASS PERMIT NO.13 SAUSALITO, CA 
POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY ADDRESSEE 


OLE EARTH: 


P.O. Box 38 
Sausalito, CA 94966-9932 


NO POSTAGE 
NECESSARY 
IF MAILED 
IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


NECESSARY | | 


IF MAILED 
IN THE 


UNITED STATES 


NO POSTAGE 
NECESSARY 


IF MAILED 
IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


- 

NO POSTAGE : 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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UP 


Questioning 
Technology 


Articles and 
reviews that 
question the 
premises of 
our 
technological 
civilization 
and provide 
tools for 
citizens who 
seek useful 
ways to 
assess and 
critique new 


technologies. 


Fiow to submit things to 


Whole Earth Review 


2/7 GATE FIVE ROAD, SAUSALITO, CA 94965 


i Send them. Address them to 
Whole Earth Review, attention: 

Assistant Editor, 27 Gate Five Road, Sausa- 

lito, CA 94965, and drop them in the mail. 

We are sitting here, bored as anyone else, 

reading all the mail, hoping some of it 

will be good. 


What's good? New, not read a hundred 
times before, not an imitation of old WER 
articles, often a personal passionate state- 
ment. Articles that sound like articles are 
often dead. Consider yourself to be writing 
a letter to an intelligent, uninformed friend 
about something that is interesting/important 
to you. We often print things that everyone, 
including the author, thought were too odd 
to be printed anywhere. Remember that we 
print all lengths from a paragraph to many 
pages, so don’t puff a good, short idea into 
four tedious pages. And please don't try to 
please us by creating something you think 
we'll like. Being hustled is boring. We'd 
rather print true love — yours for your 
subject. All things are possible and may be 
printed. We have no editorial policy for 

or against any subject matter. 


Enclose a stamped, self- 

& addressed envelope. That’s 
a courtesy. You are much better at writing 
your address than we are — all that prac- 
tice. If you don’t address and stamp an 
envelope for us to reply or return things in, 
you're asking someone here to be your 
secretary. If we all did our own clerical 
work, there would be no secretaries. 


Submissions and reviews can be sent to us 
electronically on The WELL, our regional 
computer network (Whole Earth 'Lectronic 
Link), or via any of the networks that feed 
into Usenet. Address electronically to 


hir@well.sf.ca.us . 
3 Keep a copy. We are careful 
@ and good, but not perfect. You 


should never send anyone the only copy 


of anything. 
4 Be patient. We sometimes 
& reply on submissions the day we 
get them, but you shouldn't get worried 
about no reply for about two months. 
Sometimes we have to show things to our 
far-flung, part-time editors, and that can 
take even longer. On the other hand, don’t 
wait a year to tell us you sent something 
and didn’t get an answer. Many manuscripts 
will have flowed over the desk in that time, 


and it will be hard to remember what hap- 
pened to yours or if we ever saw it. 


-¥ 


Be legible and put your name 
and address on the first page of 


the manuscript. Those are all the rules of 
form we have. It’s very helpful to type 
(double-spaced), but handwriting is accept- 
able if it’s incredibly neat. Best of all, send 
us a Macintosh word-processed document 
on disk along with a printout. 


6. 


Avoid query letters. Query 
letters are what writers’ mag- 
azines tell you to send editors to find out if 
they are interested in a subject. We're less 
interested in the subject than in what you 
do with it. If at all possible, please send 

us the manuscript. 


James Donnelly 


; Notes on reviews. Write to 
@ that smart ignorant friend, in- 
troduce the book or whatever and get out 
of the way. A paragraph should usually be 
enough. In book reviews, the quotes are 
the thing — ideally they should be imme- 
diately useful and contain the soul of the 
book. You don't have to type the quotes, 
just note page numbers or make a copy of 
the page. It’s not necessary to analyze the 
book; just say exactly why you love it. It 
can take a long time to get a final decision 
from us on a book review. We don’t decide 
about printing it until we've seen the book, 
which we order from the publisher, who 
may take a couple of months to send it. 
(Don't you send the book unless you 
don’t want it back.) 


If we decide not to use your review, you 
won't hear further from us. If we do use 
it, you'll receive a check and tear sheet 
upon publication. 


We like to review books of all ages, es- 


pecially unheard-of wonders. 
8 Photographs for articles. 

@ The best by far for us to work 
with are black-and-white prints (either matte 
or glossy finish) that are 5x7 or 8x10 inches. 
We can make do with 3x5s, even color 
prints or slides. Never send your negatives 


unless we ask for them. 
@ Money and rights. We pay 
© upon publication for everything 
we use: $15 for letters, approximately $50 
per magazine page for articles. The article 
money varies depending on length, wonder- 
fulness, and provision of illustrations. Item, 
book, and software reviews work like this 
— you get $20 for being the first to suggest 
an item and $30 for reviewing it. If you 
do both, you get $50. 


WER buys all rights to reviews and first-use 
rights to articles. We reserve the option to 
reprint things in any of our other publishing 
ventures, such as books or the Whole Earth 
newspaper column. If we reprint an article 
we'll pay you an additional amount. If we 
resell an article to another publication we 
will split the proceeds with you, fifty-fifty. 
It is our policy to allow small-quantity re- 
prints for nonprofit educational classroom 


and community use at no charge. 
Will you still love us 


: 0. if we reject your offer- 


ing? Editing is arbitrary. It’s hard to explain 
why any given piece is rejected. Picture 
yourself leafing through a magazine, not 
liking an article, and suddenly being con- 
fronted by the author who wants you to 
explain why you didn’t like the article. A 
cogent explanation would be somewhere 
between awkward and impossible, and cer- 
tainly time-consuming. Our rejection notes 
tend to be short. It has to be that way if 
we're to have time to read all the mail care- 
fully. If we turn down your piece, we may 
not convey in the note that we are grateful 
for all mail, that mail is all we've got, that 
the magazine would not exist if not for mail 
from strangers who are good enough to 
share the wonders of their world with us. 


We're waiting to hear from you. @ 


« 


use castoffs,. 
mix-matches, 
discards to bring 
about a resplen- 
dency, to give a 
‘new yision of 
-matterand =. 
breathe new life. 
“into existing 
concepts. | 
The objects used 


(beads, jewelry, sii) 


i 


statues, icons, 
etc:) can reflect 
religious, classi- 
Cal, or pop-art 
influences,’ 


. The result can 


be an amalgam 

of the sacred, 

the Himorous: 

+. the cultural, the — ; 
* > folkloric, the sar- 
donic or the ; 


profane. 
Z a ee ee 
Lois Anderson : z 
Mill Valley, ~~ 
e “0 \ | E 
California ~~ 7 a 


